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RELMAS’S SIEGES OF THE PENINSULA. 


Journausx des Sieges fails ou soutenus par les Francais 
dans la Peninsule de 1807 a 1814, redige d’ apres 
les ordres du Gouvernement, sur les Documents 
extstant aux Archives de la Guerre et au Depot des 
Fortifications. Par J. Belmas, Chief de Bataillon 
du Genie. 4 vols. Paris, 1836. ° 


Tuis work, thoogh neither so trustworthy nor so 
interesting as the Ee ly” promises, is yet deserv- 
ing of some notice. - Belmas’s redaction of the 
several operations, though less unfair than the works 
of the modern French school generally are, cannot of 
course be of the same value that the original documents 
from which he professes to have compiled his narra- 
tive woyld have been. He has suabjoined, however, 
to his own narratives copious appendixes of those 
original documents—some of which are very curious ; 
—but even their authority is seriously impaired by 
the fact that they are only a seleclion of such parts of 
the general correspondence as t/ suited his own views 
to produce. Admitting them to be authentic and 
valuable as far as they go, it is obvious that they do 
not give the whole truth and are rather to be consider- 
ed as ex parte statements than as a complete body of 
historical evidence. 

The first volume is dedicated, not to the sieges, but 
toa general suinmary of the Peninsular War—occu- 
pying two hundred and ninety pages, followed by 
nearly five hundred pages of preces justificatives. The 
other volumes contain respectively narratives of the 
sieges of, 

Il. Saragossa, Roses and Girona. ; 
LI. Astorga, Lerida, Mequinengza, Ciudad Rodrigo, 

Almeida, Tortosa, Tarragona, Olivenza, Badajoz, 

and Campo Mayor. 
1V. ‘Tarifa, Saguotam, Valencia, Peniscola, Castro 

Urdiales—all by the French ;—Ciadad Rodrigo, 

Badajoz, the forts of Salamanca, Burgos, St. Se- 

bastian, Pampeluna, and Monzon (a small town 

and chateau in Aragon)—by the English :— 
—each of these being followed by an appendix, more 
or less copious, of the original correspondence. Of 
operations so various and extensive we eannot pretend 


to give even a summary, much less any details: we 
can only indicate to the military student where the 
information is to be found—but a few particulars 
which may interest the general reader we shal! en- 
deavour to condense into manageable limits, 

The most remarkable of these documents are as- 
suredly certain Notes and Instructions, dictated from 
time to time by Buonaparte himself, relative to the 
military operations in the Peninsula—a subject which 
never can be uninteresting to a British reader, par- 
ticularly when as in the present instance, he can 
obtain a glimpse of the real motives and movements 
of the French, divested of the falsehood and fanfa- 
ronnade of their published despatches. M. Belmas 
does not state where he found these documents, nor 
to whom they were addressed, nor on what authority 
they are given. It might be concluded from his 
title-page that he found the Noles, as well as Buona- 
parte’s direct correspondence with several of the 
generals, in the official archives at Paris. But such 
is not the fact. M. Belmas did not like to own 
pwhence they came: we can supply the omission : 
they were addressed to King Joseph and his staff at 
Madrid, as the materials on which these puppets 
were to frame their orders to the several armies ; and 
were taken with the rest of Joseph’s effects after the 
battle of Vittoria: they were published (and more 
than M. Belmas has republished) in the Appendix 
to the first volume of Colonel Napier’s History, and 
noticed in the Quarterly Review, vol. 56, p. 155; 
but some further communications between Joseph 
and Napoleon, and a considerable portion (not all) of 
a correspondence with the Generals commanding the 
French armies in Spain, are new to us, and we 
heartily wish that M. Belmas had been adie, or (what 
we doubt more) willing to enrich history with a 
fuller and less select collection of such valuable docu- 
ments. We are grateful for every attempt to lift 
even a corner of that almost impenetrable curtain of 
‘falsehood lined with terror,’ behind which Buona- 
parte prepared the various incidents of his wonderful 
drama ; and in this view the present publication has 
many interesting points. Al! the Buonaparte papers, 
though applying to a single subject and a warrow 
period, mark strongly the character of their author 
—the affectation (if, indeed, like other impostors, he 
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had not grown to believe in himself) of omniscience 
and omnipotence which prompted him to prescribe 
from Bayonne, St. Cloud, or even Vienna, the move- 
ments (some of them in minute detail) of his armies 
in Portugal, Valencia, or Andalusia—the harsh pre- 
sumption with which he criticised what any one else 





did, and the severe injustice with which he visited 
on individual officers the natural impediments or in- 
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spite of its affected precision, very vague—as in this 
very instance: Bessieres, he says, at Rio Seco, had 
75 chances for, to 25 against him; while Dupont, he 
says, with 21,000 men, would have 80 ciances for, 
and only 20 against him. 

Now the result was the very reverse of Bonaparte’s 
opinions, predictions, and calculations. Bessieres, 
with 15 or 16,000 men, had more than enough; for 


evitable accidents that happened to thwart his insolent! Bonaparte afterwards admits that he had employed 
and often injudicious designs; and—with all this} but 8000 in winning the great battle of Rio Seco,— 
personal arrogance—the patience or policy with! which, though the success was more complete than 
which he bore—if indeed he did not (as we rather|could be hoped for, had very limited resuits: while 
believe) foment—the squabbles, jealousies, and in-| Dupont, with more than the specified force, instead 
deed almost cont nual insubordination, of his gene-|of being in the best possible position, was beaten, 
rals amongst themselves. Provided they obeyed /and, instead of recrossing the Sierra, was forced to 
him, he seems to have been totally indifferent how | surrender to Castanos—the single event which had 
they behaved to one another. His very interests | the greatest influence on the ultimate destinies of the 
were often sacrificed to his vanity; and even the! war. We are amused with a couple of instances of 
reverses of his lieutenants had to his mind the conso-| what the French used to call the * lofty concep ions 
lation of showing the world that Napoleon the Great) of the Emperor,’ but which'seem to us less charac- 
was all in all, and that without him La belle France, | teristic of, le plus grand Captaine, than of le plus 
and all her skilful marshals and her valiant armies,| grand charlatan that even France has produced. 
Were—NOTHING. King Joseph’s cabinet had, it seems, proposed to 
As the most important of these documents have/order one of its armies to occupy a position called 
been already applied to their historical uses, it is) Milagro—no, says the Emperor, 
chiefly as illustrative of Buonaparte’s personal char-| You should occapy Tudela, because it is an hon- 


mama mde dating wih bie Cerlt 08 uraie potion, wou Milagros an oar one: 
The first of the Notes is of 13th July, 1803, with-|P* 931. 

out date of place, but it must have been from Bayon-| And again, he desires another army to take upa 

ne, and is addressed to Savary, chief of Joseph’s| position at Burgos rather than Trevino, which had 

staff, at Madrid. It takes a general, but, as affairs been proposed, because 

turned out, not a very correct view of the cama 





* Burgos is a position threatening, offensive, hon- 


in Spain. ‘The chief solicitude at that moment was 
as to the movements of Marshal Bessiéres, prior to! 
the battle of Medina del Rio-Seco. 


On a victory | 


ourable, whilst that of Trevino would be blind and 
shameful (honteux et ber gne).’—p. 334. 


This anxiety about the moral character of a mili- 


there Buonaparte rested the whole cause of Spain—) 
while the authorities at Madrid were more alarmed tary position would seem extravagant in any other 
about Dupont in Andalusia—and Buonaparte is very man ; but the truth is, that Bonaparte was well aware 
angry that some reinforcements had been sent to the how much his reputation, and, consequently, his 


latter which might have reached the former. 


‘If General Dupont were to suffer a check, it 
would be of little consequence, and could have no 
other effect than obliging him to recross the moun- 
tains; whereas a blow directed against Bessieres| 
would strike the heart of the army, and be felt like a 
tetanus to all its extremities. 

‘The true way to reinforce General Dupont [in the 
south} is not to send him troops, but to send troops 
to Marshal Bessieres [in the north]. General Du-| 
pont and Verdier have troops enough to maintain | 
themselves in their entrenched positions ; and if Bes-| 
sieres were reinforced, and the Spaniards routed in Gal. | 
licia, Dupont would find himself in the best possible | 
position, both by the reinforcements which might then | 
be sent to him, and still more by the moral situation} 
of affairs. There is not a city of Medina—not a) 
peasant of the valleys, that does not feel that the| 
whole fate of Spain is to-day in the operations of} 
Marshal Bessieres. How uniortunate it is that in| 
this great concern you should have gratuitously giv-| 
en (wenly chances against us !’—vol, i. p. 320, 


We will here observe that Bonaparte was in the| 
habit of estimating the total chances of any ohject— 
say, at one hundred, and of proportioning off the 
chances of success or failure at so much per cent., in 
a style that seems to us somewhat pedantic, and, in 


+ Tudela, should keep up 


power, were dependent on prestige, delusion and 
stage-effect, and he was anxious that despatches 
dated from important places, such as Burgos and 
in France and throughout 
Europe, the idea that his position in Spain was firm 
and commanding. 

Another paragraph of these notes is important to a 


_just appreciation of the share which the British army 


had in the subsequent successes. After reeapitula- 
ting all the events, the numbers and positions of the 
French and Spanish armies, he concludes by saying, 


* What I have thus stated proves that the Spaniards 
are not to be feared; all the Spanish forces united 
would not be capable of defeating 25,000 French in 
a tolerable position.’—p. 338. 


At last, however, in November, 1808, the great 
man came to Spain himself, ‘to purge the Peninsula 
of the hideous presence of the leopards’—* je les chas- 
serait,’ said he, * de la Peninsule!’ but he soon aban- 
doned that chasse to his lieutenants, and returned sud- 
denly to Paris to conduct his third Austrian war. 
Of his own proceedings in Spain these volumes con- 
tain only two doeuments, both dated from the ‘eb- 
secure position’ of Chamartin, near Madrid, the 8th 
of December, one to Marshal Ney, and the other to 
Mortier, in which he criticises rather severely the 


conduct of both, and particularly that of Ney, with 
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whom, says M. Belmas, he was ‘fort meconient.’ In| tioned to oppose us, whether in line or in columns, 
this letter he tells Ney, that are still lying there in the same order. Fwwery man, 
‘ eneli ; toutes Officer and soldier, was killed! I at first stated their 

the Englich are fiying as fast as they can (a foules| | at from: 10,000 to 12,000 killed : J-now believe 


jambes); but we have been for a moment in a seri- ; 
ous position.’—p. 348. » was more. All my staff have seen it as well as 


. : eeu : myself. But you must not suppose that this was a 
_ This ‘serious position’ must have been the sitta-| massacre of prisoners: no, they defended themselves 
oe of the French prior to the passage of the Somo to the last extremity, exclaiming No quarter. The 
Sierra, when Ney had made a movement, with which) cious of the field of battle is really frightful.’ —p. 372. 
Bonaparte now reproached him as a blunder which, . . 
compromised for a moment the safety of the whole) Such steady bravery is admirable: but much more 
army. M. Belmas throws no light on a question| astonishing is the alleged fact, that the death of these 
which has always interested us, namely, why, just| 12,000 heroes, the eapture and utter dispersion of the 
as Bonaparte had enveloped, as it were, Sir John! rest of the Spanish army, cost the French but 340 
Moore with three armies, each considerably greater men killed and wounded ! 2 
than ours, and all capable of being anited with an} But though the Spaniards were thus powerless in 
overwhelming superiority, and with every prospect) the field, their defences of their towns exhibit the 
of a brilliant success against the English—why he| highest degree, not merely of courage and enthusiasm, 
should at that moment (Ist January, 1809,) have but of skill and ability. The details given by M. 
suddenly given over the command to Soult, and has-| Belmas of the wel!-known sieges of Saragossa and 
tened away to Paris. It is everywhere stated that Girona are exceedingly interesting, and raise, if pos- 
this was in consequence of intelligence received at) sible, the reputation of these wonderful defences; 
that date of the preparations of Austria; but press-|and particularly that of Don Mariano Alvarez, the 
ing as that danger might be, it does: not appear to governor of Girona, whose resistance, though less 
have been so extremely urgent as not to have allowed | romantic, and therefore less celebrated, was even more 
hit a week or ten days for an object of such impor- obstinate, and, in the loss incurred by the French, 
tance to his cause, and such ec/at to his personal more important, than that of Saragossa. It lasted nine 
glory, as a victory over the English army would have| months, during which the French fired 11,910 bomb- 
been, particularly as we find that he did not leave Shells, 7984 howitzer-shells, and 80,000 cannon balls. 
Paris for the Austrian campaign before the 18th of Of a garrison of 10,000, and a population of 20,000, 
February. Our conjecture is, that he foresaw that, one-half perished by famine, sickness, and the sword, 
he could not force the British to a battle before they! The siege cost the French at least as dear. M. 
reached Corunna, and that there he could be by no Belmas admits their loss to have been 15,000 ; but 
means sure ofa victory, and was therefore not un- this mast be far short of the mark, for we have the 
willing to escape, de sa personne, from a doubtful | evidence of General Verdier, commanding the be- 
operation, in which he could not count upon having) Seiging army himself, that on the 21st of September, 
‘ninety-nine chances’ for himself, Yet if he had Aree months before the capture of the place, his own 
persevered and succeeded, it might have had a more division of the army, which was specially employed 
lasting influence on his fortunes than even the won-| in the siege, had already lost 12,000 men (vol. ii. p. 
derful triumphs of that Austrian campaign—England 76°); and this is subsequently repeated by Auge- 
would probably have abandoned the Peninsula, and, eau :-— 
mee not have marched from Lisbon I * This division has suffered greatly, as well by the 
‘ " jenemy’s fire as by sickness, to such a degree, that 
Ina letter, dated Paris, 31st August, 1809, Buona-! of 17-000 men, win which it becan the a it on 
parte criticises pretty severely the conduct of Seult,| to-day (28th September) but 5000 left.’ —dugereau 
Victor, Jourdan, and in short, of everybody in the cam-| 75 the Minister of War, vol. ii. p. 810. e ‘ 
paign of Talavera, and disapproves, of course, not only | : a : 
the mode in which that battle was fought, but its being) But we notice this siege more particularly as ex- 
fought at all, when there were only *50,000 French  hibiting some instances of that incredible insubordi- 
to 30,000 English, who have thus been allowed to|®ation which Buonaparte seems to have tolerated 
brave the whole French army. 4 battle never should | (2d toleration with him was encouragement) amongst 
be fought unless you have firee fourths of the chances his generals. The fact is so curious, that every fresh 
ia yee favour.’—p. 405. example which emerges is worth notice. 
na letter of the 31st January, 1810, in tracing a} ‘The general of division, Count Gouvion St. Cyr, 
commanded in chief the army, under whose protec- 
tion the first corps, headed by the general of divi- 
Spain dangerous but the English; that all the rest is| *!0" — hasan aig or Saas Canes 
canaille, that can never keep the field,’—p. 423. |ate operations against the town. Verdier, however, 
. : began by declaring (28th March) that he could not 
Nes — however, in these volumes one instance, undertake the siege with so small an amount of force 
* east, of a pitched battle, in which the Spaniards,| as Gouvion had assigned to him, and he appealed to 
though miserably beaten, deserve more honourable) Buonaparte direct against the decision of the com- 
Are oy Vietor, two or three days after! mander-in-chief. Buonparte directed that Verdier’s 
vis victory at Medellin (28th of March, 1809) writes! demands should be complied with, and the siege pro- 
to King Joseph :— | ceeded ; but this appeal of Verdier’s produced fur- 
‘The loss of the Spaniards was so great that it} ther differences, which, Verdier aleged, went so far, 
must be seen to be believed. 1 myself have gone! that Gouvion wished to prevent the capture of the place ; 
over the field of battle to ascertain the facts. All the| but this charge was, we suppose, unfounded. At 
Spanish battalions which General Cuesta had sta-/Jength on the 19th September, afier sir months of 





plan for the ensuing campaign, he says,— 
‘The Emperor considers that there is nothing in 
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operations, and after one hundred and five days of —_ ing position at Guarda) preferring the withdrawing 
trenches, an assault was made, but so gallantly and | from Portugal by Almeida, and thence on Salamanea, 
effectually repulsed, that the French were forced to|to recruit and refresh the army. Massena, irritated 
turn the siege into a bleckode, and trast to the by a refusal which compromised his authority, 
powertul * anxiliaries of time, fever, and famine’ for|thought it necessary to send away (renvoyer) Mar- 
the eventual captare of the place. Upon this— |Shal Ney, hoping that by this example of severity, 
‘General Verdier, who had been already indis-|€Xercised on one of the first officers of the empire, 
posed with a fever (7), and was desperately morti-| he might restore subordination in the army.’—Vol. i. 
fied, both by this failure and by his differences with |P- 171. 
General Gouvion, withdrew himself ( se refugia ) to| The following extracts from Massena’s own let- 
Perpignan, and the two generals made mutual com-| ter to Berthier, giving his account of this affair, are 
plaints to the emperor.’—vol. ii. p. 612. | eurious :— 


Verdier not only withdrew himself without leave * Celoricv, 22d March, 1811, eleven at night. 
but against orders; for he asked under colour of his} «Monseigneur.—I find myself reduced at last to 
fever, Gouvion’s permission to retire, and being re-/an extremity which I have long endeavoured to 
fused, he gives him notice that * rather than continue |avoid. ‘The Marshal Duke of Elehingen [Ney] has 
in a command where his honour and character are | put the finishing stroke to his preceding insubordi- 
comprised, he will go info the hospital as a privale|nation. As this disobedience might have results 
soldier” But a wound in an officer’s character not/ disastrous to the Emperor's enemies, I have ordered 
being an hospital case, he could not, we presame,|the generals of the several divisions of his army no 
find refuge there; and we see by Gouvion’s report!longer to obey ary other orders than mine. It is, 
to the minister of war, that the dissatisfied general |Monseigneur, very afflicting to an old soldier so 
took French leave, and quitted the army altogether. long in the command of armies, and so honoured 
Gouvion writes to the minister of war :— |with the Emperor’s confidence, to be forced to such 





. : lextreme measures with respect to one of his col- 
Papeete SE ares neers leagues. But the Marshal Duke of Elchingen has 
not ceased since my arrival at the army to thwart me 
in ali my military operations. I have been, per- 
haps, too patient; but I was far from supposing 
that he would abuse my forbearance to such a scan- 
dalous extremity as he has now done. But the 
Duke of Elchingen’s character is well known ; and 
I shall say no more about it. I have ordered him 
to return into Spain, there to await his Majesty’s 
orders.’'—Vol. i. p. 509. 

The truth is, all went on smoothly with these 
gentlemen as long as they were victorious, and had 
nothing to do but to divide the spoils of the con- 
quered and the rewards of their master; but as 
soon as the tide began to turn, and when they had 
nothing to share but Wellington’s blows and Na- 
poleon’s censures, every French Army exhibited the 
diseord of Agramant’s camp. In this instance, the 
real cause of dissension was, not so much the na- 
tural ill-temper of Ney, as the battle of Busaco, 
the estoppel put upon the French at Torres Ve- 
dras, and their disastrous retreat from Portugal. In 
all these operations, though Massena had the chief 
direction, Ney, as second in command, had the 
main share of the execution; and certainly there 
was nothing in the result of these campaigns to 
pat either of the heroes in a very good humour. At 

usaco, M. Belmas states (vol. i. pp. 123, 130) 


‘I have the honour to announce to your excellency, 
and with the greatest regret, the departure of Gene-| 
ral Verdier, in spile of everything I could do to retain 
him, in order to avoid the ill effects which this evi- 
dence of his discouragement might have on the 
troops of his division; as had been the case on the 
refirement of Generals Mario and Lechi, who have 
left the army during the siege, and whose departure 
has been as pernicious on the spirit of the army as 
the diseases which are gradually increasing. It was 
in vain that I earnestly pressed Generals Verdier, | 
Sanson, and Taviel to continue at least the appear-| 
ance (simulacre) of a siege,’ &e.—vol. ii. p. 787. 

This command before Girona was very unpopular ; 
for Marshal Augereau, who had been nominated to 
relieve Gouvion, was detained at Perpignan by a fit 
of the gout, which Gouvion, no doubt, thought to be 
a pretence ; for he—Gouvion—also left his army | 
without leave or licence, and came to Perpignan 
to hasten his successor, which, not being able to| 
do so by persuasion, he at length was obliged to} 
constrain him (/e contraindre) to proceed to the army 
by suddenly (brusqguement) quitting Perpignan on 
the 5th of October, and withdrawing (se refugiant) 
to his own home in the interior of France, as a pri-| 
vate gentleman—leaving the marshals, the generals, | 
the besiegers, and the besieged to settle their mat-| 
ters as they best might. Gouvion’s succession cured 
at once y Seamer gout and Verdier’s fever, and 
they both immediately joined the army before Girona, ' 
and, after athree month's further siege and blockade, | 
‘ook the town by famine and capitulation. We) 
have no trace of the Emperor's decision on this se-| 
ries of squabbles, and we suppose he treated them 
as he did the dissensions between Massena and Ney 
in the campaign of 1811, of which M. Belmas gives 
the following account :— 

* Marshal Ney, who had been from the commence- 
ment of the campaign in open difference (scission) 
with the general-in-chief (Massena,) positively re- 
fused to obey his orders, (for maintaining a menac- 


} 








| Wellington's force at 27,000 English and 13,000 
| Portuguese (such as the Portuguese were, at this 


stage of the war,) while Massena and Ney had 
62,000 men. The French lost, says M.JBelmas, 1800 
killed and 3000 wounded in this action—but he soon 
afler admits that, when Massena arrived before the 
lines of Torres Vedras, his army had fost no less 
than 7000 men hors de combat. 

Of the military foresight, skill, and courage which 
designed, executed, aud defended these lines, the 
following summary from the official mouthpiece of 
the enemy is worth the attention of our readers —~ 

‘Such a mass of troops (English, Portuguese, and 
Spanish) intrenched in positions so formidable, 














having in their rear the safe and spacious harbour of 
Lisbon, and affording the opportunity for bringing 
the maritime power and wealth of England to sup- 
port her soldiers on the field, offers to the attention 
of mankind the most wonderful combination of circum- 
stances that can be found io the military annals of the 
world.’—vol. i. p. 135. 

No doubt M. Belmas means, by attributing so 
much of this suecess to a wonderful combination of 
circumstances, to diminish the personal glory of the 
Duke of Wellington. Bat what is military genius, 
but the faculty of preparing and combining cireom- 
stances? And when it is recollected that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, in his defence of the Cintra Convention 
in 1808, when there was no prospect of his ever 
having anything to do with them, foretold, as it 
were, the capabilities of the position of Torres Ve- 
dras, and when we find him on bis return to Portu- 
gal, and during his advance into Spain in 1809, pre- 
paring this barrier against future possibilities, it 
cannot be denied that it was indeed ‘a wonderful 
combination of circumstances,’ in which genius did 
all, and left nothing to accident or chance. 

In the retreat whieh followed, Ney commanded 
the rear-guard with skill and bravery, but without 
success, and was so dispirited, that, as we have 
seen, he insisted on retreating farther than Massena 
at first thought of going; but Wellington soon forced 
Massena to be of Ney’s opinion (vol. i. p. 171,) and 
after a series of ‘unfortunate’ affairs, they were at 
Jast driven back upon Salamanca. 

It was in the course of this retreat that Berthier 
wrote from Paris a private letter to Massena—in 
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very army of 70,000 French had been for the last two 
months retreating—always beaten—before as many 
of these 32,000 English as were not in garrisons, 
hospitals, &c., and their Portuguese allies. 

In these same notes, Buonaparte orders Bessieres 
to send Massena 8,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry. 
On the Ist of May, Marshal Bessieres himself 
joined Massena with his advanced guard—the rest 
joined in a day or two—and then Massena, at the 
head of, according to Buonaparte’s own calculation, 
80,000 men, attacked the allied army, which even he 
does not rate higher than 50,000 (say 30,00 British 
and 20,000 Portuguese)—in a position which bore 
the (to the allies) auspicious name of Fuentes d’Onor 
—the Fountains of Honour, This engagement lasted 
the 3rd, 4th, 5th of April, 1811; and Massena says 
that he * had all the glory of the day, having killed 
or wounded 2,000 of the allies, and taken about 
1,000.’ No very great result, even if i¢ were true, 
considering the superiority of his forces: but, in fact, 
the French were entirely defeated—of which the best 
proof is, that they fell back in such haste that they 
could not even communicate with Almeida, which 
they left to its fate—one single soldier only contriv- 
ing to get in with orders to the Governor to blow it 
up and abandon it, which orders were obeyed ; and 
the French army never stopped their retrograde 
movement till they reached Salamanca, where the 
unlucky Massena, covered as he was with ‘ the glory 
of the day,’ was deprived of the command, and 
Buonaparte sent a new _Marshal—Marmont—to try 
his luck with the terrible Wellington. 

After the battle of Fuentes d’Onor, Bessieres went 




































which, after stating the Emperor's criticisms on 
Massena’s conduct in Portugal, he adds a remarkable 
assertion :— 


‘We are perfectly informed—indeed better than} 
you are—of the movements of the English by the ¢, 


English themselves, The Emperor reads the Lon-| 
don newspapers, and every day a great number of | 
letters from the Oppostrion; some of which accuse | 
Lord Wellington, and speak in detail of your opera- | 
tions. England trembles for her army in Spain, &e.”| 

This additional proof of the British spirits and true! 
patriotism of the Opposition of that day needs no| 
comment! 

We are always glad when we can find any state- 
ments of the relative forces of the armies in any de- 
gree clear of the habitual falsehood of the French 
bulletins; Buonaparte, who knew at least his own 
force, states in one of his confidential instructions 
dictated to Berthier on the night between the 29th 
and 30th of March, 1811— 


‘The head-quarters of the Army of Portugal 
[Massena’s] remain at Coimbra. This army has 
70,000 men under arms. It has orders to fight a bat- 
tle, if Lord Wellington should attempt to pass the 
river—but Lord Wellington has under his orders 
Se) but 32,000 English.—After the harvest, 
zisbon will be attacked by these 70,000 men of the 
army of Portugal, and by from thirty to thirty-five 
thousand of the Army of the South, under the Duke 
of Dalmatia—in all 100,000 men, which, resting on 
Coimbra and Badajos, must insure the conquest of 
Portugal,’ &c.—vol. i. p. 523. 

We wonder that these magnificent reveries were 





not a little disturbed by the recollection that this 


back to his own head-quarters of Valladolid, where, 
however, he soon received, like the others, some 
tokens of his master’s good temper. Berthier writes 
to him from Rambouillet, 19th May, 1811 :— 

‘The Emperor is dissatisfied at your not having 
rnished the Prince of Essling (Massena) the 
necessary assistance. The emperor hopes you will 
repair the enormous fault you have committed.’—vol. 
i. p. 523. 

Whether it was this despatch that soured Bessie- 
res’s own temper, or whether he had more direct 
orders for some proceedings which immediately 
ensued, we know not, but certainly those proceed- 
ings are an indelible disgrace to whoever was either 
the instigator or perpetrator of sueh enormities. 

M. Belmas gives us an arrete, or decree of Mar- 
shal Bessieres, issued at Valladolid under date of the 
5th of June, +1811, of which we will offer a few 
extracts to the indignation of our readers :— 

‘ARRETE. 

‘1. There shall be made out lists of all persons 
who have quitted their habitations. 

*2. Every such person shall return within a 
month, and if they do not, they shall be reputed to 
have joined the insurgents—their property shall be 
confiscated, and their tenants or debtors shall pay 
the amount of their respective debts into the hands 
of the government. 

‘3. The fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, children, 
and nephews of any such person shall be held respon- 
sible in property and person for any act of violence by 
such person committed. 

‘4. If any inhabitant be carried off from his resi- 
dence, all the relatives, in the aforesaid degrees, of 
any known insurgent, shall be immediately arrested 
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as hostages ; and if any inhabitant so carried off 
should be put to death by the insurgents, the hostages 
[fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, children, ot even 
nephews, of any insurgent, and who may have had 
no connexion whatsoever with the offending parties] 
shall be shot to death on the spot, and without any form 
of trial.’ —vol. i. p. 563. 

Then follow eight other articles in the same 
atrocious spirit. Another decree of the following 
day relates to the collection of the contributions im- 
posed by the French army; two articles will suffice 
to show its spirit. 

‘Art. II]. The parson of every parish—the alcade 
—and the magistrates and the clergy in general, are 
to be held responsible—Ist. For the payment of all 
contributions, 2nd. For the supply of the French 
army with equipments, goods, merchandise, and 
means of transport. 

Art. IV. Any village which shall not immediately 
execute any order it shall have received shall be 
subjected to military execution.’—vol. i. p. 567. 

Even in the annals of French violence in Spain, 
we have never before found such avowed* atrocity as 
this—which was detestable, not only in itself, but 
as provoking and justifying retaliatory measures on 
the part of the Spaniards; yet Bessieres had the 
reputation of being one of the least savage of Buona- 
parte’s pro-consuls; and these infernal ordonnances 
are countersigned by 

* The Auditor of the Council of State, 
* Secretary General of the Government, 
—vol, i. p. 567. ‘ De Broce.’ 





* We beg pardon :—Colonel Jones, in his late 
work on Spain, quotes, from the uncontradicted pages 
of a French military writer, a distinct statement 
that,‘in Massena’s army, detachments sent out to 
forage had orders to bringin all girls between twelve 
and thirty years of age forthe nse of the soldiery. A 
gallant friend of ours, who has been so good as to 
read these pages before publication, recalls to us this 
horror, and adds—* I saw with my own eyes, when 
Massena had retired before the lines of Torres 
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De Broglie! What, the present Duke de Brog- 


liet Alas, yes! The self-same liberal and tender- 
hearted gentleman who could not endure the in- 
tolerable despotism of the Restoration, and who was 
so peculiarly indignant at the Polignac ordonnances 
—which, compared with these of his own manufac- 
ture, were, we venture to think, as honey to vitriol— 
as water to blood ! 

In the same style, we find * the Emperor dissatis- 
fied (meconten!) and complaining (se plaint) of the 
mistakes and inactivity of Augereau (i. 433,) though 
Augereau has left us some damning proofs of a zeal 
not less atrocious than that of Bessieres and De 
Broglie. In a proclamation to the people of Catalo- 
nia, 18th December, 1809, he says, inter alia,— 

‘Every Catalan taken with arms in his hand, 
twenty-four hours after the present proclamation, 
shall be hanged without the form of trial, as a high- 
way robber—the house in which any resistance is 
made shall be burned—all shall undergo the same 
fate.’—i. 429. 

And these abominations are not the exaggerated 
imputations of enemies, but facts published and 
republished by the French themselves, and were 
practised in a province which, as Buonaparte wrote 
te Marshal Macdonald, a few months after, *he 
intended to make a part of France.’ (i. 435.) Of this 
last insanity we do not recollect to have before had 
such positive evidence, 

Bessieres, notwithstanding the bloody zeal of his 
and M. de Broglie’s proclamations, was soon recall- 
ed, and replaced by General Dorsenne, with whom 
Buonaparte very soon showed that he was no better 
satisfied. 

Lord Wellington had now taken Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and again diseomposed his imperial Majesty’s tem- 
per-—who thereupon sets to criticising, and lecturing, 
and reproaching his generals with his usual acri- 
mony. 





Vedras, forty ‘or fifty of these wretches in a state 
of disease, famine, and insanity, beyond all con- 





ception.’ 


We shall exhibit some specimens of these jobations, with the replies of the accused party in the opposite 


columns :— 


* Prince Berthier to General Count Dorsenne, com- 
manding the army of the North, at Burgos. 
* Paris, Feb. 1, 1812. 
* The Emperor is extremely dissatisfied with your 
negligence in this whole affair of Ciudad Rodrigo. 


“ How is it that you had not news from that place 
twice a week ? 


** What were you doing with Souham’s fine divi- 
sion? 


“ General Count Dorsenne, commanding the army of 
the North, to Prince Berthier. 
“ Burgos, Feb, 23, 1812. 

“ Monseigneur,—If your Excellency had been 
pleased to read my despatches of the 15th, 16th and 
23d of January,* before writing yours of the 11th, 
you would have seen that I was in no degree to 
blame about Ciudad Rodrigo. 

«IT ordered General Barrié to send me reports, not 
twice a week, but every day. They were intercepted 
—is that my fault? 

“Souham’s division passed from my command 
under that of Marshal Marmont, so long ago as the 
10th of January. 





* Misprinted February in the original. 
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This is a strange mode of making war ; andthe * Your Highness had yourself placed me under 
Emperor obliges me to say that the shame of this Marshal Marmont’s orders, to whom you had given 
event falls on you. direct instructions relative to the defence of Rodrigo, 
with which therefore, I had nothing at all to do. 


“This humiliating check can be attributed only to + If the Emperor does not change his unfavourable 
want of precaution on your part, and to the inconsi- opinion of me, /beg he will recall me, as | cannot re- 
derate measures you adopted.” —Vol. i., p. 608. main in Spain with the conviction of having lost his 
confidence.”’—V ol. i., p. 609. 


** Marshal Marmont to Prince Berthier. 
“ Paris, Feb. 11, 1812. Valladolid, Feb. 26, 1812. 

“The Emperor regrets that with Souham’s divi- ‘Your Highness forgets that the Emperor had 
sion and the three other divisions you had assembled, previdusly ordered me to leave the three divisions 
you did not return towards Salamanca to see what on the other side of the mountains. 
was going on. That might have alarmed (donne a 
" penser) the English, and been useful to Ciudad Ro- 
drigo. 

** You must now concentrate your army on Sala- ‘If I were to concentrate the army on Salamanca 
manea, and even push on to Ciudad Rodrigo, and if it could not exist a fortnight. If I were to advance 
you have siege artillery, even take the place—your toward Ciudad Rodrigo, I could not remain there 
honour requires it. If you cannot, for the moment, three days before the place would have ruined my 
retake Ciudad Rodrigo, take up an offensive position army. You say ‘ my honour requires the re-capture 
from Salamanca to Almeida—re-occupy the Asturias of that place.’ My honour will always prompt me 
—make your preparations for a siege; push forward to what is useful to the Emperor’s service; but it 
heavy detachments on Ciudad Rodrigo, and menace seems to me that his Majesty reckons as nothing the 
the English.’’—Vol. i., p. 611. difficulties of feeding the army. Perhaps his Ma- 
jesty may not be satisfied with my reasons—in that 
case I beg that he will give me a successor, and place 
the command of his army in better hands.—Vol. i., 
p- 628. 


« Prince Berthier to Marshal Marmont. 


** Marmont to Berthier. 
“* Valladolid, March 22, 1812. 

*“ My army is, J admit, strong enough to beat the 
English—({ witness SatamManca]—but it is inferior 
in the means of moving. The English have their 
abundant magazines behind them, and ampler means 
of transport, | on the contrary, must be gpided, not 
by the principles of military manwuvres, but by the 
resources of the localities, and the possibility of ex- 
isting. This state of things will last till the harvest. 

“If this alludes to the detachments in the valley 
of the Tagus, it cannot apply to me, for I did not 
send them there, and, on the contrary, have Stopped 
movements that were making, and have taken the 
greatest pains to spare my troops all unnecessary fa- 
tigues. 

“T believe that all who know the country are of a 
contrary opinion. The enemy has neither magazines 
nor hospitals on that side: his magazines are at 
Abrantes and in Estremadura, and his hospitals in 
Castlebranco, Abrantes, and Lisbon itself. For my 
part, 1am convinced that, whenever the army at- 
tempts to operate by the north, the result will be dis- 
astrous. 


You ran great risks by receiving the initiative The Emperor thinks that I trouble myself too 
instead of giving it—by thinking about the army of much with other people’s concerns, and not enough 
the south, [Soult’s,] which does not need your assis- with my own. But until now | had considered that 
tance, since it is composed of 80,000 of the best the Emperor himself had prescribed to me as a duty 


Berthier to Marmont. 
Paris, Feb. 18. 
“The Emperor is not satisfied with the direction 
which you give the war. You have a superiority over 
the enemy, and yet, instead of taking the initiative, 
you do nothing but receive it. 


“You displace and harrass your troops—that is 
not the art of war. 


“The real road to Lisbon is by the north. The 
enemy, having his magazines and hospitals on that 
side, can only retire very slowly on that capital. 











tropps in Europe; and by busying yourself about 
districts which are not under your command—you 
risk, I say, by directing your attention to those ob- 
jects, the receiving a check which might be felt 
throughout Spain. 


++] repeat, therefore, the Emperor's orders—with- 


to assist the army of the south, and this duty has been 

formally urged upon me in twenty of your despatches, 

and lately repeated by the order to leave three divi- 

sions in the valley of the Tagus; but being now re- 

“ee from this, my position is much clearer and 
etter. 


“ His Majesty’s orders are so imperative that E 
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in twenty-four hours after the receipt of this letter 
you will set out for Salamanca. You will concen- 
trate your army on that place, Toro, and Benevent, 
fixing your head-quarters at Salamanca. Work ac- 
tively at fortifying that town. Employ for that pur- 
pose 6000 troops and 6000 peasants. Collect there 
a fresh equipage—establish magazines of provisions. 


** Let your outposts exchange shots every day with 
those of the enemy. 


“ You will immediately send an advance-guard to 
occupy the debouches on Ciudad Rodrigo, and another 
the debouches on Almeida, 

“It will be eight days after these measures are 
taken before they will produce their effect on the en- 
emy; but as you see the effect of these offensive 


operations on the enemy, you will gradually with- ciates the efforts which | am constantly making 
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but if, in consequence, Badajos shall 


shall obey; 
be taken, 1 hope I shall not be blamed. [ / was taken 
in three weeks after.) It seems that his Majesty for- 
gets that have neither money to pay, nor victuals 
to feed these 12,000 workmen, and po every kind of 
service on every side is onthe poiatof failing utterly 
for want of resources; and as to magazines, if his 
Majesty were to send me the necessary means, and 
if 1 could collect one month’s subsistence for the ar- 
my, I should think I had done wonders; and it 
would be most advisable not to spend these supplies 
in making demonstrations, but to reserve them for 
the moment when we are to act seriously on the ene- 
my. 

‘His Majesty is then ignorant that our advanced 
posts, are from the nature of things, no where nearer 
to the English than twenty leagues (50 or 60 miles,) 
and that if we are to exchange shots, it could only 
be with guerrillas, who come up to our very lines, 

«I know not what is meant by the debouches of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida: the country between 
the Agueda and the Tormes is an immense plain, 
open in all directions. 

** I conclude, Monseigneur, by expressing the pain 
I feel at the manner in which the Emperor depre- 
for 


draw the division you will have left in the valley of his service ; and since his Majesty attributes the loss 
the Tagus, and you will increase your offensive de- of Almeida to me, I am ignorant how I can possibly 


monstrations so as to show that you only wait for the 
new grass to enter Portugal. 
(Signed) “ ALexanper.” 


Vol. i., p. 614, 


Our readers have seen that, in this correspondence, 


the incu! 
and that b 


guard myself against any possible inculpation. 
Signed) “* THe Marsnat, Doxe or Racusa.” 
fol. i., p. 634, &e. 


|fartherance of that general system, you ought not to 
ated generals were clearly in the right,|have departed from it without the sanction of your 
uonaparte’s complaints were captious in |commander-in-chief. The Emperor, therefore, con- 


spirit and unfounded in fact; and we shall see that|siders your proceeding as a direct insubordination 
—as in the former cases of Bessieres and Dupont—| and disobedience of his orders.” —Vol. i. p. 668. 


the event contradicted his predicticns, and that his 
own positive orders produced disasters of which he 
subsequently laid all the blame on the unfortunate 
generals. In spite of Marmont’s explanations and 


remonstrances, we find that, in a letter of the 16th of 


April, Berthier reiterates the preceding orders: 

“ To concentrate the army about Salamaaca—to 
take the initiative, and give the war the character 
suited to the glory of the French army—and to ex- 
change shots with the English every day under the 
very walls of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida.”—Vol. 
i., p- 642. 

But when Marmont, in pursuance of the spirit and 
almost the letter of these positive instructions, pro- 
voked the battle of Salamanca, and /ost it, Buonaparte 
(who, as Marmont had before hinted to Berthier, had 
a convenient facility of forgetting even his own 
orders) turned round on Marmont, and on the receipt 
of the despatches of the 22nd July, directed the Duke 
of Feltre, minister of war, to send him a very sharp 
censure of his conduct, which Feltre delayed to do 
for some months, waiting Marmont's recovery from 
the severe wounds he received in the battle. The 
following are the main points of this | etter .— 

« The Emperor, in considering the case, has set 
out with a principle which you cannot dispute, 
namely, that you should consider the Aing (Joseph) 
as your commander-in-chief, and that you were bound 
to conduct yourself by the general system which he 
should adopt! Now being placed at Salamanea, in 


Our readers will observe that, in the former in- 
structions, there is not an allusion to King Joseph 
or his system, nor a hint that Marmont was placed 
at Salamanca in pursuance of any such system. On 
the contrary, he was there by the special and detailed 
orders of Napoleon himself, and he was told not to 
busy himself with any thing beyond his own imme- 
diate sphere. But there is one point on which 
Buonaparte’s criticisms appear to have been just, 
namely, Marmont’s not having waited for the con- 
siderable reinforcements which he knew were within 
a couple of days of him. To these criticisms Buon- 
aparte directed Marmont to make ‘ precise and cate- 








gorieal answers ;’ but M. Belmas does not give us 
the Marshal’s defence, which we should be the 
more curious to see, as the Duke of Wellington 
seems to concur with Buonaparte in thinking Mar- 
mont’s movements premature and injudicious. Our 
readers will see with interest his Grace’s short, yet 
comprehensive summary of this battle, addressed to 
Lord Lynedoch, then Sir. T. Graham : 
* Flores’ d’ Avila, 25th July, 1812, 

“T cannot allow the despatches to go off without 
writing you a few lines respecting our action of the 
22nd. e had a sace for the large Arapiles, which 
is the more distant of the two detached hills, which 
you will recollect on the right of our position. This 
race the French won; and they were too strong to 
be dislodged without a general action.” 

“I knew that the French were to be joined by 




















the cavalry of the arniy of the north on the 22nd or 
23d, and that the army of the centre [Joseph’s] was 
likely to be in motion. Marmont ought to have 
given me a pont d'or, and he would have made a 
handsome operation of it. But instead of that, and 
after maneuvring all the morning in the usual 
French style, nobody knew with what object, he at 
last passed my right in such a manner, at the same 
time without engaging, that he would have either 
carried our Arapiles, or he would have confined us 
entirely to our position. This was not to be endured. 
and we fell apon him, turning his left flank, and I 
never saw an army receive such a beating.” —WVel- 
dington Despatches, vol. ix. p. 309. 

What force, what simplicity, what true grandeur, 
even in this familiar note to a private friend! 

Marmont, however, was not singular in his pre- 
sumption that he was strong enough to beat the 
English, for Suchet writes to Joseph from Valencia, 
30th June,— 

** Marshal Marmont my unite the greater part of 
the army of Portugal, and I doubt whether, in the 
present state of England—[the French always cal- 
culated on the factions spirit at home as a powerful 
auxiliary ]|—Lord Wellington dare hazard a battle. 
He has too much to lose, and the French too much 
glory to gain, to venture an engagement so far from 
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Godinot was to make a diversion on the left. 
General Girard advanced with the first French corps 
to attack the English right, while four regiments 
of cavalry, hussars, and lancers, took it in flank by 
a~brilliant charge; the first line of the English 
yielded to these vigorous efforts but soon rallied, 
and, returning énpotence, directed a most effective 
fire (des mieux nourris) on Girard’s column, which 
soon suffered enormous losses, and was forced to 
retire. The second division, under General Danican, 
immediately advanced, like the first in close column ; 
but it suffered the same difficulty in deploying under 
the enemy’s fire. It struggled for awhile, revolving 
in confusion on itself (en tourbillonnant sur elle-meme) 
but at last entirely disbanded itself in the most 
frightful disorder (se debanda dans le plus affreux 
desordre.) ‘The reserve, under General Werte, 
hastened up to protect the retreat, but could not 
retrieve the victory. It, in its turn, was carried away 
in the flight of the others (entraine par Jes fuyards). 
The artillery, which amounted to from thirty to forty 
pieces, sustained for two hours the efforts of the 
English. Its fire was dreadful, and it, supported 

by the cavalry, saved the army. So ended one of 
the bloodiest battles of the Spanish war. The 

French, very inferior in number’—[by M. Belmas’s 

own account they were double the number of the 

English, on whom he also admits the whole 





his ships.” —vol. i. p. 660. 

But Suchet had his own troubles, 
same letter by these words .— 

“In my present position, I find myself under the 
disagreeable necessity of entreating your Majesty 
[Joseph] to request the Emperor to give mea suc 
cessor in this command, who—more happy than ]— 
may find your Majesty disposed to believe his reports, 
and who may possess enough of your Majesty’s con- 
fidence not to be selected to afford the example of a 
commander-in-chief’s being called from an extensive 
government and indispensable duties, to make a 
march of twenty days’ distance from his head- 
quarters with 12,000 men.” 

It is not surprising, considering that this work was 
patronised by MI. Soult, that M. Belmas should give 
us none of Buonaparte’s criticisms and (trades against 


He ends the 


brunt of the action fell]—* lost 7000 men hors de 
combat, the allies more than 8000, the most part of 
the artillery and cavalry—two thirds of the English 
were destroyed. ‘The two armies remained in 
presence of each other the next day, the 17th; bat 
in the night, Marshal Soult, who could no longer 
hope to face the allies, made his retreat—but so 
slowly, that he did not reach Llerena till the 23d. 
The British cavalry,—([there was, it seems, cavalry 
enough left to take the offensive]—* pursued him, 
and there was a sharp affair at Usagre, but without 
result. Marshal Soult remained tn observation at 
Llerena to reorganise his army, which was very 
much discouraged (dont le moral se trouvait fort 


affecte) by the losses it had suffered.”’—vol. i. p. 184. 


Such was the battle as described by M. Belmas,* 





that marshal; but we find that he, like the others, 
complained that he had not the Emperor’s confidence 
and requested to be relieved in his command. (vol. i. 
p. 459.) M. Belmas gives no pieces justificatives 
concerning the battle of Albuera (17th May, 1811) ; 
but it is to his credit that his narrative presents a tole- 
rably fair account of the action, which, from the official 
pen of an enemy, is worth abstracting. He says :— 
* The Duke of Dalmatia had with him 20,000— 
the allied army was composed of 31,000, including 
4000 Spaniards under Castanos, and 10,000 other 
Spaniards of Blake’s expeditionary army, a division 
of Portuguese (about 5000), and two British divisions 
under Cole and Stewart (10,000 men. )” 4 
The fact is, that at Albuera there were, of British 
infantry, nominally 7000 but really only 6000— 
of British cavalry 1200: there were 38 pieces of 
artillery, of which 24 were British; and the allied 
forees of all kinds were not quite 30,000 men:— 
while the enemy had 19,000 French infantry, 4000 
‘vench cavalry, and 50 pieces of artillery. But let 
us hear M. Belmas :— 
“The main attack was on the right of the allies, 


*+It is hardly worth while to notice even M. 
Belmas’s little inaceuracies—which, however, are 
always in favour of the French. One brigade of the 
British infautry could not cross the Gaudiana; so 
that in reality we had but 6000 of our own infantry 
in the field. Of these 4500 were killed or wounded, 
so that we had but 1500 during the night. The 
Spaniards would not fight ear/y in the day; and 
Soult, with 20,000 infantry and a very great supe- 
riority of cavalry, ought, by all rules, to have won 
that battle. But our 6000 British infantry, com- 
manded by gentlemen, stood firm, in happy igno- 
rance of the tactical pedantry which permits troops 
to run away whenever their flank is turned or their 
line broken, Thus, for example, the 57th regiment 
had at Albuera, out of 25 officers, killed and wounded 
22; of 570 rank and file, killed and wounded 425, 
This regiment was composed chiefly of Londoners 
from the Middlesex militia. They had been notori- 
ous as marauders, and were nicknamed the Stee/backs, 
from being daily flogged by the provost; but after 
Albuera their more honeurable style was the Die- 


| 














where the English were posted, while General 
VOL. XXXVII.—MARCH, 1340. 33 


hards,.’—S,. Note of an officer previously referred to, 
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Colonel of Engineers, from the archives of the French 
war-oflice, which Marshal Soult, with his usual mo- 
desty, described as a ‘victoire signalee,’ and which 
some English writers have pleased to misrepresent 
in the same style. We heartily wish that M. Belmas 
had given us Marshal Soult’s original despatches, 
and above all, Buonaparte’s observations on them. 
We happen, however, to have an indication of Na- 
poleon’s opinion on the subject, in an original note 
signed and underscored by his own imperial hand, 
in which he desires Berthier to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of Marshal Soult’s despatches, which it seems 
had been forwarded by one Captain Lafitte, who, in- 


stead of promotion and reward, (with the expectation | 


of which Soult had sent him.) received a sad rebuff, 
and suffered, poor man, for the misadventure of his 
patron. 

We shall give this curious piece—of which the 
autograph is before us—both in French and English. 


‘Ju Major General [ Berthier.] 


* Mon Cousin, 
‘Vous temoignerez mon mecontentement au Due 
de Dalmatie de ce qu'il m’a envoye les drapeaux 
d’Albuera* par un etranger. Mon intention n'est 
pas de le lui aecorder pour aide-de-camp. _II parait 
que ce Lafitte sort da service d’Autriche—il a done 
fait ln guerre contre nous. J/ est ridteule que le Due 
de Dalmatie m’envoye un parcil homme. _ Faites con- 
naitre a ce Capitaine Lafitte qu’il ne retournera plus 
en Espagne et que je donne ordre qu’on le place 
dans le 9 reat. de Chevau-legers. 
*Sur ce je prie Dieu qu’il vous ait dans so sainte 
et digne garde. 
* St. Cloud, le 23 Aout, 1811.’ 


(Translation. ) 
* Ty the Major General. 


NaPoLeon.’ 


* My Cousin, 
‘ You will express to the Duke of Dalmatia my 


Englishmen, we somehow have a great anxiety that 
this memorial should be completed, and if there is 
iny want of funds, we pledge ourselves to collect in 
the United Service Clab ten times his Citizen-Ma- 
jesty’s subscription. But we fear that the design is 
abandoned, for we see in a late article of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, a publication of high authority in 
France, a full and fair admission that— after all that 
has been said about it—the plain truth is, we [the 
French) Jost the battle, but Jost it with honour.’—vol. 
XIX. p. 766. 

Before we conclude, we must add one or two im- 
portant observations suggested by these papers— 





which besides the light they throw on the conduct of 
ithe Peninsular war, afford an answer to a question 
| which has been often asked, and never, that we know 
of, quite satisfactorily explained; namely, how it 
/was that a// Buonaparte’s marshals abandoned him 
so suddenly, so readily, and apparently so ungrateful - 
‘ly. Ithas been usually accounted for by their having 
|grown olti and rich, and being anxious to realise, as 
‘it were and secure their prodigious but precarious 
prosperity ; and this had no doubt a great immediate 
effect; but these papers show, we think, a powerful 
predisposing cause. There seems to have been not 
one of these haughty marshals whom he did not, at 
every turn of his temper, treat with an insolence and 
injustice which would have offended even the most 
patient man, but which must have been peculiarly 
and almost intolerably revolting to these parvenu 
soldiers of fortune, proud, presumptuous, and pep- 
pery—many of whom had been his superiors—all his 
equals ; and who exactly in the proportion in which 
they were inclined to domineer over others, would be 
alienated and exasperated by such affronts to their 
own vanity and amour propre. Yet Buonaparte was 
jafraid of them, or rather of the army of which they 
were representatives—he would offend individuals, 
but he never ventured on any step that they might feel 
as a body. He never ventured toestablish, and still 


displeasure at his having sent me the colours* of less to enforce, any cleat idea of military subordina- 


I shall not confirm his ap- 
pointment as his aide-de-camp. It seems that this 
Lafitte comes from the Austrian service. He has 
therefore fought against us. It is ridiculous that the 
Duke of Dalmatia should have sent such a man. Let 
this Captain Lafitte be informed that he shall not 
return to Spain, and that I have given directions that 
he should join the 9th regiment of light horse. 

‘On this I pray God to have you in his holy 
keeping. 

* St. Cloud, 23d August, 1811.’ *Naponron.’ 


Albuera by a foreigner. 


Thia needs no comment from us to explain the 
temper with which Buonaparte received Marshal 
Soult’s account of the victoire signalee d Aibuera, 
which seems to have been a victory of the same class, 
but not quite so signal, as that w hich he won three 
years after at Toulouse. Dy the way, we should 
like to know how the French monument of that 
crowing victory gets on; we hope that King Lovis 
Philippe’s 40/. has not been subscribed in vain. As 





* No Eaglish nor Portuguese colours were lost, | 
nor we believe any Spanish, but if in the melee the| 


French carried off anything lke eslours, they must 
have belonged to the Spanish irregulare. 


tion amongst the marshals, and seemed rather pleased 
to see that those who obeyed him would obey no- 
body else. But with what recollections of affronts 
and offences he must have stored all their minds! 
We see even in the few documents which M. Belmas 
has brought to light—in so narrow a space, and so 
short a period of Buonaparte’s domination, what ex- 
tensive dissatisfaction must have existed. We see 
that every one in succession, Soult, Massena, Ney, 
Bessieres, Marmont, Augereau, Jourdan, Victor, 
Suchet, Dorsenue, Gouvion, St. Cyr, were either 
censured or superseded ; and that those who were not 
spontaneously recalled, successively tendered their 
resignations. What would be the picture if the 
whole of this class of transactions could be known ? 
It is already clear that Buonaparte literally treated 
them like dogs—he gave them fine names—fed them 
—oecasionally caressed them—trained them to hunt 
down their game—and rewarded them with a share 
of the spoils ;—but he made little scruple of whipping 
and kicking them when anything went wrong. We 
believe that even dogs may be disheartened by rough 
usage—but, sure we are, that the leading hounds of 
the pack of this military Nimrod may be excused if 
they were not sorry at seeing him get such a fall as 
should disable him from eyer using the whip again. 


' 
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a degraded people, or the decay of religion from 
among them; to the progress of art and science, or to 
the expiring taste for all that is great and noble; 
TYTLER’S COLLECTION OF ANCIENT | while he is busy in shifting the seenes of this mighty 
LETTERS panorama, he neither has, nor ought to have, a seruti- 

. ‘ \nizing eye for the minnter details. Jt is not his 


England under the Reigns of Edward FI. and | province to detect the springs and workings of indi- 
Mary, with the contemporary History of Europe, | vidual passion, by which the phenomena he is con- 
tllustrated in a series of Original Letters never before | sidering were produced ; oF, unless they he of sur- 
printed. With Historical Introductions, and Biogra- nat Hd moment, to — at the recollection of par- 
phical and Critical Notes. By Patrick Fraser tieular acts, and particular sayings: least of all can 
‘Tytler, Esq. 8vo.2 vols. London, 1539. jhe spare a corner for the minor peculiarities of men, 

| Itsesults from this, that even in our best general 
Tuere are two classes of antiquaries, as widely | historians there is a painful indistinctness. We see 
divided from each other as we from our antipodes. | Elizabeth, and Essex, and Burleigh; but the outline 

There are men who batten on the husk of antiquity, |is ill-defined, the colouring feeble. It is in fact, but 

and never reach the kernel ; but pronouncing the | the back of the tapestry ;—we would fuin get round 

outer rind inimitable nutriment, insist upon all the | it, fain get nearer these grand shapes; we long to 
world not only swallowing and digesting, but de- hear the rustling of the Queen’s ruff and satins as she 
lighting in this pabulum. But there is a better sort: dances her coranlo—to follow Essex to her bedside — 

—these love ancient things, not because they are|to steal after old Burleigh when he rises from the 

ancient, or even because they are rare, but because |council-table, and hies away to his garden and bowl- 

in the contemplation of them they are able to detect)ing-green, But this is not all. What we look for 
the spirit of ages gone by, to obtain a wider field for|in History is truth—the whole trath, and nothing but 
the exercise of their sympathies, to enlarge the sphere | the truth ; and it seems now to be pretty generally 
of their knowledge and intellectual enjoyment. Of| admitted that able, and philosophical, and graceful, 
the former we leave it to the remembrance of every|as are some of our standard writers—Home or 
reader to supply examples. Regarding them en masse, | Robertson for example—still, no talent could make 
they area gentlemanly, amiable, innocuous race; well |up for their want of those materials for the expisca- 
bred, and well fed; intimately acquainted with the/tion of the truth, which subsequent research has de- 
cookery of the time of Edward III., but not neglectful | veloped, and is yet every day developing. Authors 
of its progress under Victoria J. ; connoisseurs of old | too, it is needless to say, have their prejudices, which 
portraits, and of old port too; addicted to gossip and | warp and colour their narrative and their conclusions. 
green fat—and with no particular fault that we|Who would implicitly trust Hume in any subject in- 
know of, except an utter incapacity of distinguishing volving the history of the Christian faith—or 
subiects of real importance from matters utterly tire-| Lingard’, a most acute controversialist, on the subject 
some and trivial, with a pretty strong repugnance to|of the Reformationx—or such partial! and partisan 
anything requiring accurate information—i. ¢., severe | writers as Brady 4nd Tyrrel, and Bacon, and Fox, 
study. Your true antiquary must be a spirit * finely | and Burnet? Hence, io all these points of view, the 
touched.’ He owns no kindred with the small-eyed value and interest of such subsidiary instraments as 
pedant who sees in the portrait only the hard lines it | old letters, in which it is the actor, and not the his- 
represents ; at whose bidding the old hail does net |torien who speaks: hence the importance of such 
overflow with guests ; to whose mind the parchments collections as the Cabala, the Serinia Ceciliana, 
suggest no idea beyond what their dry technicalities | Digges’ Compleat Ambassador, and, more recently, 
were intended to convey; for whom the coin has|such works as Hardwicke, and Sadler, and Lodge, 
nothing besides its workmanship, or its legend, to|and Ellis. We get close to the dramatis persone, or 
recommend it; who can discover in the parish register rather we are introduced behind the scenes. We col- 
only names and dates apparent to the beadle. ‘lect facts which had escaped research ; we test the 

The antiquary now before us is well known as the | narrative by witnesses who start from their graves, 
author of what will, when completed, be the on/y|and are compelled to tell the truth, at the expense 
history of Scotland. Here, however, the historian |}even of criminating themselves. 

has {aid aside his official panoply, and reveals him-| And yet, while we admit the great value of such 

self in a less formidable costume.—in his doublet! collections, it is to be frankly confessed that one 

and hose. His object has been throughout to excite | must have a sharp-set historical stomach to read them 
interest,—to awaken sympathy,—and the plan which |through. ‘They labour under such an utter want of 
he has pursued is deserving of notice, in the first|coutinuity,—there are, we mean, so many gaps,—so 
place, for its novelty. much historical knowledge is pre-supposed in the 
The general historian cannot interrupt the flow of! resder,—there is so great a want of keeping in the 
his narrative to enter on frequent episodes, nor pause | grouping of both persons and papers,—trifles are so 
on the threshold of every ineident to sketch with ridiculously magnified,—impertinent, nameless, and 
minuteness the respective characters and foibles of long-winded individuals are so constantly elbowing 
the personages who are pressing forward, and about|the higher actors; the language, moreover, is so an- 
to play their parts. He is speaking of the fates of |tiquated, the orthography so repulsive, that if we try 
empires: a nation’s glory, and a nation’s ruin, alter-|to read, not for consultation, but for amusement, in 
nately come before him; and as he passes in slow | nine cases out of ten we shut the book in despair. 
review the events which led to that conquest or to| ‘These objections, which attach more or less forci- 
this defeat; to the dawnings of heavenly light upon |bly te all previous collections, have in the present 
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series beew foreseen and provided against. We have 
done what we never did before: we have read two 
volumes of ancignt English letters at a sitting. 


‘The present work (says Mr. Tytler) bas been 
divided into periods, each of them prefaced by short 
historical introductions ; slight biographical sketches 
are given of those illustrious statesmen and scholars 
who pass in review before us; and occasional critical 
discussions are introduced, where the letters were 
calculated to throw new light on obscure or disputed 
passages of history, or supplied important facts in 
the lives of eminent men. Lastly, it has been judg- 
ed right to render these letters intelligible to general 
as well as to antiquarian readers by abandoning the 
ancient mode of spelling.’—(Preface, p. vii.) 


The system therefore which has beeo adopted is 
neither history, in ts highest sense, nor a mere 
collection of letters, buta via media. We are 
not to consider the book as making any pretensions 
to give a complete view of England ander Edward 
and Mary; for instance, the large and vitally im- 
portant subject of religion is purposely—and we 
think unwisely—avoided, Besides this, however, 
other points of considerable pith and moment have 
been passed over; while sume again have been 
brought forward, and made to occupy a conspicuous 
place, which Hume would have deemed it out of his 
province to have touched upon. ‘To view these vol- 
umes aright, they should be regarded as the gossip 
of a humane and charitable scholar, who is quoting 
and explaining a series of state-papers in the order 
in which they present themselves. Where no let- 
ters occur, he makes few remarks, or none: where 
the letters are abundant, he has many things to say. 
One paper requires an age sa sketch, biograph- 
ical or historical; another provokes a few remarks 
on the opinions of previous writers ; a third suggests 
an entertaining episode: a lack of novel materials 
for conducting the recital of English history leads 
him to glance at our continental relations ; but it is 
impossible fer him long to examine the reports of 
our ambassadors withont finding it necessary to ex- 
plain how this negociation and that treaty affected 
the interests of England; and thus coming back 
again to the principal and most interesting subject. 
No character comes forward without our being told 
where he comes from, or whither he is going. His 
rank does not sereen him from judgment: while 
equally inefficacious in averting from him censure or 
commendation, are the plaudits with which preced- 
ing writers have encumbered him, and the disparag- 
ing remarks with which he has been inadvertently 
or designedly blackened. 

Mr. ‘Tytler has considered the period which his 
work embraces as susceptible of division into three 
parts. The first comprises the interval between the 
death of Henry VIII. and, the fall of Somerset (1457 
to 1549:) the second is from the deposition of Som- 
erset to the death of Edward VI. (1549 to 1553 :) 
and the third treats of Queen Mary’s reign. Each 
of these sections is preceded by a brief essay, which, 
giving a preliminary sketch of foreign and domestic 
history, places the reader on a pinnacle, as it were, 
and enables him to take a bird’s-eye view of the sub- 
ject, before approaching it more closely. 

We have too much respect for our readers to think 


it necessary to remind them of the march of events 
in England during the period of time which our col- 
lector passes first under review; but without a rapid 
glance at some portion of the history—let that por- 
tion be ever so inconsiderable—it would be difficult 
to convey a just idea of what his volumes contain. It 
will be remembered, then, that the death of Henry 
entailed upon the nation that heavy misfortune, an 
infant king ; and this circumstance, at any time preg- 
nant with mischief, was rendered particularly calam- 
itous by the state of feeling in England, and by the 
ambitious spirits which ties of blood placed nearest 
to the throne. The young king’s uncle, at that time 
Earl of Hertford, afterwards Duke of Somerset,.as- 
sumed the protectorship, surrounded by crafty, as- 
piring, and rapacious nobles, of whose number, his 
own brother, ‘Thomas Lord Seymour of Sudeley, 
the lord Admiral, was at once the most conspicu- 
ous and the most formidable. And here we may 
call the reader’s attention to a piece of secret his- 
tory, singularly indicative of the boldness of the 

arties concerned in it, and affording a curious il- 
eonaden of the method with which they played 
their game. When it is stated that the events of 
the three days immediately succeeding Henry's de- 
mise, viz., from the 28th of January, on which day, 
at two o’elock in the morning, the king died, until 
the 31st, when his death was first disclosed and his 
will read to the parliament, have ever been looked 
upon as one of the obscure passages in the history 
ot King Edward’s reign, the value and interest of 
the two following letters will be immediately per- 
ceived,—written during that interval, and by the 
principal person in the kingdom. 


* The Earl of Hertford to Sir William Paget. 


*This morning, between one and two, | received 
your letter. ‘The first part thereo! I like very well; 
marry, that the will should be opened till a further 
consultation, and that it might be well considered 
hew much thereof were necessary to be published ; 
for divers respects I think it not convenient to satisfy 
the world. In the meantime, I think it sufficient, 
when ye publish the king’s death, in the places and 
time as ye have appointed, to have the will presently 
with you, and to show that this is the will, naming 
unto them severally who be executors that the king 
did specially trust, and who be councillors; the con- 
tents at the breaking up thereof, as before, shall be 
declared unto them on Wednesday in the morning, 
at the parliament house; and in the mean time we 
to meet and agree therein, as there may be no contro- 
versy hereafter. For the rest of your appointments, 
for the keeping of the tower, and the king’s person, 
it shall be well done ye be not too hasty therein: 
and so I bid you heartily farewell. 

‘From Hertford, the 29th of January, (1546-7,) 
between three and four in the morning. 


* Your assured Joving friend, 
*E. Herrrorp,’ 
*] have sent you the key of the will.’ 


The endorsation is— 


‘To my right loving friend, Sir William Paget, 
one of the King’s Majestie’s two Principal Secre- 
taries. 
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‘Haste! Postehaste! Haste with all diligence. |of this reign, were aware how far more daring was 
For thy life! For thy life !” the conduct of Hertford and his associates than the 
mete concealment of Henry’s death. Their leader 

Mr. Tytler observes,— had the will in his private keeping. This is proved 

‘ Edward VI., at the moment of his father’s death,|py the emphatic postscript, “1 have sent you the 
was at Hertford, not Hatfield, as has been erroneous-| Key of the will.” And the fact increases the 
ly stated. Immediately after the event, his uncle,|suspicion which hangs over this extraordinary 
the Earl of Hertford, and Sir Anthony Brown, hasten-| document. ‘They opened it before the king or the 
ed to this place, from whence they conveyed the) parliament were made acquainted with the king’s 
young king privately to Enfield, and there they first | death ; they held a consultation what portions of this 
declared to him and the Lady Elizabeth the death of deed were proper to be communicated to the great 
Henry, their father. Both of them heard the intelli- council of the nation. Hertford himself deemed 
gence with tears. * Never,” says Hayward, “ was some parts of it not expedient to be divulged ; and 
sorrow more sweetly set forth, their faces seeming! when parliament and the nation yet believed Henry 
rather to beautify their sorrow than their sorrow 1010 be alive, the measures which were- to be adopted 
cloud the beauty of their faces.” ‘under the new reign were already secretly agreed on 

: - ‘by a faction to whom no resistance could be made, [t 

J be eneaing ae? & Re at. OP Sasa TY worthy of remark also, that Hertford although 
a still bearing no higher rank than one of the execu- 
* To the Courcil. tors of the late king, is consulted by them as 

* Your lordships shall understand that I, the Earl’ their superior, and already assumes the tone and 
of Hertford, have received your letter concerning a/ authority of Protector; another proof that all had 
pardon to be granted in such form as in the schedule | been privately arranged amongst them.—vol. i. pp. 
ye have sent, and that ye desire to know our opinions) 15-19. 
therein, . On the very threshold of this work, so many great 

* For answer thereunto, ye shall understand we be names arrest us and demand attention—so many 
in some doubt whether our power be sufficient to) pleasing biographical notices introduce this private 
answer unto the king’s majesty that now is, when it Jetter, and that official despatch—that we cannot 
shall please him to call us to account for the saine. | think of passing on to any thing else till we have 
And in case we have authority so to do it, in our! selected another specimen both of the author’s man- 
opinions the time will serve much better at the coro- ner and of his materials; and the following remarks, 
nation than at this present. For if it should be now for their good sense and right feeling, as well as 
granted, his highness can show no such gratuity for the historical, value of the document which 
unto his subjects when the time is most proper )they precede, seem as deserving of insertion as 
for the same; and his father, who we doubt not any :— 
to be .in heaven, having no need thereof, shall take : ’ in Enolis . 
the praise and thank from him that hath more need ‘There are some points in English history, or 
thereof than he. rather in English feeling upon _English history, 

‘ We do very well like your device for the matter ; which have become part of the national belief: they 
marry, we would wish it to be done when the time|™#Y have been — or a assumed— 
serveth most proper for the same. they may be proved, by as go evidence as the 

‘We intend the king’s majesty shall be a-horse-|C4S€ adits of, to be erroneous ; but they are fondly 
back to-morrow by xi of the clock, so that by iii we clung to—screwed and dovetailed into the mind of 
trust his grace shall be at the Tower. So, if ye have the people—and to attack them is a historical heresy. 
not already advertised my Lady Anne of Cleves of It is with these musings that I approach her who is 
the king’s death, it shall be well done, ye send some | °° cae on Newey as the “ wd —— The 
express person for the same. idea of exciting a feeling in her favour will appear a 


* Aad so, with our right hearty comunendations, we chimerical, perhaps a blameable one; yet, having 


bid vou farewell. examined the point with some care, let me say, for 
+ From Enwild (Enfield) this Sunday night, at xi myself, that 1 believe ker to have been naturally 
of the clock. rather an amiable person. Indeed, till she was 
+ Your good Lordship’s assured loving friends, thirty-nine, the time of her marriage with Philip, 


eo Beetens nothing can be said against her, unless we agree to 
a B : . detest her because she remained faithful to the Roman 
Antnony Browne.’ | Catholic church; nor can there, 1 think, be any 
Our commentator says: doubt that she has been treated by Fox, Strype, 
* Short as are these two letters, they furnish us with | Carte, and other Protestant writers, with injustice. 
some important facts. which are new to English; The few unpublished letters of hers which I have 
history, and throw light on what may be justly called |!met with are simple, unaffected, and kind-hearted ; 
the salient points in the policy of Hertford and his forming, in this respect, a remarkable contrast to those 
party—their proceedings in the interval between the| of Elizabeth, which are often inflated, obscure, and 
king’s death and its ,being communicated to parlia- pedantic. ‘The distinguishing epithets by which the 
ment. It has been observed by Sir James Mackin-|two sisters are commonly kuown, the * bloody 
tosh that, in our own time, the delay of three days| Mary” and the * good Queen Bess,” have evidently 
before taking any formal steps relating to the demise |4 reference to their times, yet we constantly employ 
of the sovereign would be censured as a daring pre-|them individually. 
sumption; but neither this writer, nor any of our} * These observations apply, however, more to Mary 
historians who had before, or who have since treated | the princess than Mary the queen. After her marriage 
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with Philip, we can trace a gradual change in her feel- 
ings and public conduct. Her devoted attachment to 
*hilip,and the cold neglect with which he treated her, | 


Anne Stanhope, daughter of Sir Edward Stanhope, 
‘a lady,’ as Lloyd says, ‘ of high mind and haughty, 
undaunted spirit.? As the protector’s wife, she 
chose to kold her head higher than the queen-dowa- 


eould not fail to tell upon a kind and ardent heart ; | 
blighted hope and unrequited affection will change the | ger, who had married his brother the admiral. * Very 


best dispositions; and she, whose youthful years had | great,’ says the same quaint writer, ‘ were the ani- 
undoubtedly given a good promise, became disgusted | mosities betwixt their wives, the duchess refusing to 
with the world, suspicious, gloomy, and resentful.| bear the queen’s train, and, in effect, justled her for 
The subsequent eraelties of her reign were deplora-| precedence; so that, what between the train of the 
ble; yet it is but fair to ascribe much of them rather| queen and long gown of the duchess, they raised so 
to her ministers than to herself; she believed it to be} much dust at court as at Jast put out the eyes of both 
a point of her religion to submit het judgment to the} their husbands.’ 

spiritual dictation of Pole, Gardiner, and Bonner;; Qn the second period (1549 to 1553) we must not 
and they burnt men upon principle. This was alenter, It embraces the triumph of the lofty and tow- 
miserable mistake—bigotry in its worst sense; but/ering Warwick, soon after the Duke of Northumber- 
we can imagine it existing in a mind rather distorted Jand, over the protector Somerset—the trials and 
and misled, than ecallously cruel, No one ever ac-| deaths of both these great men—and the character of 
cused Cranmer of cruelty ; yet he insisted on burn-| the young king, which comes out more harsh, and 








ing Joan of Kent. ‘These remarks, the reader who 
wishes to judge for himself, should follow up by 
studying Sir Frederick Madden’s minute and inter- 
esting memoir of Mary, prefixed to the volume of her 
privy purse expenses. The following letter from 
her when princess, addressed to the Duchess of So- 
merset, her ** good Nan,” exhibits her in an amiable 
light, interceding for two poor servants who were 
formerly attached to the household of her mother, 
and who had fallen into poverty :— 


To My Lady of Somerset. 


*My good Gossip,—After my very hearty com- 
mendations to you, with like desire to hear of the 
amendment and increase of your good health, these 
shall be to put you in remembrance of mine old suit 
concerning Richard Wood, who was my mother’s 
servant when you were one of her Grace’s maids ; 
and, as you know by his supplication, hath sustained 
great loss, almost to his utter undoing, without any 
recompense for the same hitherto; which forced me 
to trouble you with this suit before this time, where- 
of (I thank you) I had a very good answer; desiring 
you now to renew the same matter to my lord your 
husband, for I consider that it is in manner impossi- 


ble for him to revember all such matters, having) 


such a heap of business as he hath. 

* Wheretore, I heartily require you to go forward 
in this suit till you have brought it to an honest end, 
for the poor man is not able to lye long in the city. 

* And thus, my good Nan, I trouble you both with 
myself and all mine, thanking you with all my heart 
for your earnest gentleness towards me in all my 
suits hitherto, reckoning myself out of doubt of the 
continuance of the same. Wherefore, once again I 
must trouble you with my poor George Brickhouse, 
who was an ollicer of my brother's wardrobe of the 
beds, from the time of the king my father’s corona- 
tion; whose only desire it is to be one of the knights 
of Windsor if all the rooms be not filled, and, if they 


be, to have the next reversion; in the obtaining } 


whereof, in mine opinion, you shall do a charitable 
deed, as knoweth Almighty God, who send you 
good health, and us shortly to meet, to his pleasure. 
~ *From St. John’s, this Sanday at afternoon, being 
the 24th of April. 

* Your loving friend during my life, 
—vol, i. p. 48. * Marve.” 


This ‘good Nan,’ the gossip of the Queen, was 


jcold, and levelling, than we looked for. It may be 
/4 matter of question, from a few glimpses we get in 
|these letters, whether the early death of Edward did 
jnot save the Church of England from some severe 
|blows; but we have no room for extracts, and must 
be contented with pointing out these new materials 
to the future historian of the period. One passage 
in a letter of Sir Richard Morysine contains a graphic 
portrait of Charles V. (vol. ii. p. 135). ‘The empe- 
ror sitting ‘at his ease without a carpet of any- 
thing else upon it, saving his cloak, his brush, his 
spectacles, and his tooth-pick:’ the courtesy with 
which he received Edward’s letter, * putting hand to 
‘his bonnet and uncovering the upper part of his head :” 
the impediment in his speech, * his nether lip being in 
,two pleces broken out, and he forced to keep a green 
leaf within his mouth at his tongue’s end :’ we are 
|pleased with these minute touches when connected 
_with so greata man. ‘He hath a face,’ says Mory- 
‘sine, *unwont to disclose any hid affection of his 
heart, as any face that ever I met with in all my life; 
his eyes only do betray as much as can be picked out 
of him. He maketh me oft think of Solomon’s say- 
jing, @ hing’s heart is unsearchable,—there is in him al- 
most nothing that speaks besides his tongue.’ 


The third and last section embracing, as it does, 
jthe whole of Mary’s reign, is perhaps the least 
|satisfactory of the three. This, however, is to be 
attributed solely to its shortness: for it discloses 
|many curious documents; of which by no imeans the 
jleast important are the letters of Simon Renard, 
Charles V.’s ambassador at the English court. We 
‘obtain from it a few hints relative to Elizabeth’s con- 
‘nection with Wyatt's conspiracy ; and referring the 
reader to the papers theiselves for particulars, shall 
content ourselves with transcribing Mr. Tytler’s 
brief summary, which seems to embody the sub- 
|stance of all that has hitherto been disclosed on that 
‘obscure peint of history. 


} *'These letters of Renard tell their own Story, and 
follow each other at such brief intervals that any 
comment is unnecessary. If | do not overrate them, 
\they add many new and important facts to the history 
of this period, on which Noailles’ despatches have 
hitherto been the great authority ; a slight glance at 
them will convince the critical reader how differently 
\the same facts appear in Noailles’ pages and in 
Renard’s narrative. Both ambassadors undoubtedly 
chad their bias, the one for, the other against, Mary ; 
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end, between the two, we are likely to arrive at 
something like the truth. As to one point, Eliza- 
beth’s connexion with Wyatt’s plot, I confess, 
Renard’s letters leave on my mind little doubt of her 
knowledge of the designs of the conspirators in her 
favour. That she directly encouraged them there is 
no direct proof; and, if Wyatt wrote to her, and the 
Lord Russel delivered his letter, she could not help 
it. It may be said, concealment was equivalent to 
indirect encouragement; but we can imagine her 
shrinking from becoming an informer, and yet disap- 
proving of the enterprise.’—vol. ii. p. 421. 


Queen Mary’s knight (Sir Frederick Madden) is 
more chivalric than her esquire (our author ;) for the 
former maintains that personal beauty was superad- 
ded to all her other good qualities, —a cause in which 
the latter refuses to do battle: but the esquire’s 
opinion is sustained by all the authentic portraits, 
of which one is engraved for his second volume— 
though we wish he had rather obtained the use of 
that which was taken by the French from the Madrid 
Gallery, and which is now in Lord Ashburton’s pos- 
session. One document now disinterred contains a 





refutation of the commonly received opinion of her 
severity towards her sister, at ‘the time of Wyatt's 
rebellion. A narrative in Fox has furnished all our! 
historians, from Strype to Turner, with materials for 
an invective against Mary. That writer states, that 
on the day after the rising, the Queen sent three of 
her council to Ashridge with a troop of horse,{to bring 
the Lady Elizabeth to court, ‘quick or dead :’ and he 
has embellished his account of the journey, and of 
the mode in which the messengers performed their 
errand, with sundry touches of cruelty which render 
the whole.story revolting. Mr. Tytler publishes the 
original report of the commissioners, describing their 
interview with Elizabeth, and entering into full de- 





* On the following Tuesday at three o’clock, the 
Earl of Pembroke and the Admiral came to bring us 
to the Queen and her Council; here, in a chamber 
where was the blessed Host, the ratifications of her 
Majesty and his Highness were delivered, and the 
oaths taken by both the one party and the other: but, 
before this, the Queen fell on her knees, and called 
God to witness that this marriage was not in her the 
result of any carnal affection ; that it did not originate 
in ambition, or any motive except the good of her 
kingdom, and the repose and tranquility of her sub- 
jects; that in truth, her single intention in all she 
did, was to prove faithful to the marriage and oath 
which she had already made to the crown; express- 
ing this with so much grace, that those who stood 
round were intears. . . After this, her Ma- 
jesty, as she had already done, dropped upon her 
knees, and requested us to join our prayers with hers, 
that God would be pleased to give ;her his grace to 
fulfil the treaty which she had sworn, and that He 
would make the marriage fortunate. Upon which, 
the Count Egmont presented to her the ring which 
your Majesty has sent, and which she showed to all 
the company (and assuredly, Sire, the jewel is a 
precious one, and well worth looking at.) After this 


| we took our leave, first enquiring whether her Ma- 


jesty had any commands for his Highnessg to whom 
she begged to send her most affectionate regards, 
begging us to assure him that for her part, as long as 
she lived, she would by all dutiful obedience endeav- 
our to vie with him in mutual love and good offices : 
she added that, as his Highness had not yet written to 
her, she deferred writing to him till he began the 
correspondence.’—vol. ii. pp. 326, 328. 


We cannot find room for a description of the mar- 
riage, but must refer the reader to vol. ii. p. 430. 
He will also be interested with the new proof ad- 





tails of their conduct: from which it is proved that}duced by Mr. Tytler of the extent to which the un- 
Fox’s narrative is completely erroneous. Another | happy Queen indulged the delusion she wag about to 
source of misapprehension, which had Jed some of; become a mother. There exists in the State Paper 
our historians into error respecting Mary’s feelings | Office an original letter addressed to Cardinal Pole, 
towards her sister, is also here pointed out (vol. ii. p.| and signed by Philip and Mary, wherein the wished- 
429.) Her responsibilities are heavy enough, with-| for event is mentioned as having already occurred : 
out needing that any unfounded calumnies shuuld be|* God has been pleased, amongst his other benefits, 
laid to her charge. to add the gladding of us with the happy delivery of 
There were two rare qualities united in Queen|@ /rince.'—(p. 469.) The anxiety ot Charles V. 
Mary’s character ; she was determined in council, re-|0% the subject is strikingly illustrated in a letter 
solute and bold in action: but when she had accom-| ftom Sir John Mason, p. 470. But we must restrict 
plished her purpose, she was, Mr. Tytler thinks, as ourselves to some one definite object. 
mild as was consistent with her personal safety.| Deeply impressed with the historical importance 
The letters of Renard show, that Courtenay, Earl of| Which attaches to the name of Cecil, Mr. ‘Tytler has 
Devon, was deeply implicated in Wyatt’s rebellion, |!0St no opportunity of directing attention to him in 
and in the eye of the law he was worthy of death ;| the course of these two volumes, which embracing 
yet Mary not only pardoned him, but treated him | that portion of his life, concerning which least of all 
with much kindness, and sent him to travel for his im-!!8 known, contain much that is new about this great 
provement (vol. ii. p. 471.) Mr. Tytler gives a| minister. His biographers, dazzled by the lustre of 
touching letter addressed to the Earl by his mother| his acts and high station ander Elizabeth, invariably 
(p. 473.) and another more curious, but less interest. | Slur over the two preceding reigns ; contenting them- 
ing, from the Earl to the Queen herself (p. 494.) | Selves with vague assertions or unsupported ocagee 
More illustrations of Mary’s merciful disposition | tures. Let us attempt, with Mr. Tytler’s help, to 
might be quoted. |supply this defect. Cecil was born, as he himself 
One of her most unpopular acts was her match | iforms us in one of his little memorandum-books, 
with the Spanish Prince; and we extract a descrip-| preserved x Reo Dritich Mpseam, on the 13th of 
tion of Mary’s behaviour with reference to her ap- september, SEP 
proaching marriage, as given in one of the somewhat} * His grandfather,’ says Mr. Tytler, ‘ David Cecil, 
lengthy despatches of Renard to Philip’s imperial| Esq., was water-bailiff to Henry the Eighth, and 
father :— one of the King’s serjeants-at-arms. His father 
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was Richard Cecil, Esq., yeoman of the wardrobe.| stock and feather beds. He mentions no large sums 
From these ficts we may infer that he was de-|of money; and Richard, as he inherited little, so 
scended from an honest and respectable, rather than| had he little to bestow. 

from a * very ancient and honourable house,” as his} Burleigh himself, having received the rudiments 
biographers have so often repeated. He belonged, | of education at Grantham and at Stamford, at the age 
I think, to the gentry of the country. The heralds,|of fourteen was sent to St. John’s College, Cam- 


it is trae, in the palmy days of Burleigh, got up 
for him a handsome descent from William Sitsilt, 
an intimate friend of William Rufus, in the year 





bridge ; where he is said to have made extraordinary 
progress ; his diligence being so great, that, accord- 
ing to the story preserved by one of the gentlemen 


1091; which pedigree (with reverence be it spoken) lof his household, ‘he hired the bell-ringer to call 
is said to be drawn by Camden; yet so much doubt) him up at foure of the clocke every morninge ;’—an 
hangs over the effusions of Rouge Dragons and Cla-;anecdote which the seminary priests afterwards 
rencieux’s, when working for prime ministers, that,| turned into an assertion that he was hired as the 
till the proofs are produced, we may be allowed to/|bell-ringer’s boy. This over-application impaired 


hesitate.’—vol. i. p. 71. 


We may indeed. But Mr. Tytler should here} 


have mentioned Cecil’s mother,—Jane Hickington, 


his health, and is supposed to have laid the founda- 
tion of that malady, to which, in his old age he be- 
came a martyr. He had, no doubt, something of the 


the daughter and heiress of a Lincolnshire gentle-| Stimulus of the grand * Magister Artium.’ Itis re- 


man, William Hickington, of Bourne. 


It was she corded by a contemporary, and evidently ’a partial 


who brought Burleigh, then a small property, into | Writer, that ‘one Medcalf, then master of that house 
the family. She lived to a great age, to see her son| (St. John’s) seeing his diligence and towardness, 


prime minister, and to keep (as her letters and other| 
papers show) a very strict and severe scrutiny over} 


would often give him money to encourage him ;’ 
and Cecil himself in after years declared that his 


the farming and planting operations of the great)‘ bringing up * had been * mean.”—Vol. i. p. 430. 


Statesman, who in her lifetime managed Burleigh 
for her. ‘There is a curious portrait of her at Hat- 


field, exceeding grim and plain, but with an expres-| 


| 


sion of strong sense. Such were Cecil’s ancestors: 
nor does there seem to be the remotest proof that he 
had any claim to the genealogical honours of the 
house of Sitsilt; neither do we remember, amid all) 
the orthographical vagaries which his name admits) 
of, ever having seen it blundered into Sitsi/t by any 
one of the family. It was alternately Cyssell, Cys- 
syll, Cissell, Cecyll: and various persons address-| 
ing the minister, contrived, by a little gratuitous ex- 
ercise of ingenuity, to torture the sibilants into com- 
binations yet more uncouth andeccentric. He him-, 
self invariably spelt bis name Ceci/. 

This great man, who has illustrated a long and! 
honoured posterity, may well dispense with ances-| 
tral glories. Still, however, his progenitors can be| 
shown to have been ‘respectable.’ In a bitter at-| 
tack upon him which came from abroad, it is said 
his grandfather kept the best inn at Stamford, and 
the writer ridicules his quartering lions in his coat, 
when a couple of fat capons would have been more 
appropriate. The greater part of this piece is, no 
doubt, a mere lying libel; but it is curious enough 
that in the will of David Cecil, he leaves to his sou 
Richard, Burleigh’s father, ‘all the title and interest 
that he has or may have in the Tuderd at Stamford.’ 
That David, therefore, had something to do with 
this inn is clear: it is possible that his ancestors 
may have had a nearer connexion with it; but he 
could, we think, have had none but one of property. 
He styles himself, in his will, ‘of Stamford, in the 
county of Lincoln, Esquire ;’ and in those days 
Esquire meant something. In the British Museum 
are preserved many of his letters: they prove that 
he was patronized by Cromwell, the able but unseru- 
pulous minister of Henry VIII., and seem the pro- 
duction of a worthy man, and of one possessing con- 
siderable local authority and importance. He evi- 
dently lived in something like affluence; but from 
his enumeration of the effects which he bequeathed 


| 








to his wife, and to his sons Richard and David, his 
property seems to have consisted mostly of farming 


‘We know from his Journal,’ says Mr. Tytler, 
‘that, on the 6th of May, 1541, when twenty-one 
years of age, he came to the inns of court. His mar- 
riage to a sister of Sir John Cheeke took place in 
August, 1541, and this seems to me to have been the 
first thing that brought him into notice; for, Cheeke 
being appointed tutor to Prince Edward in 1544, he 
must have had opportunities of befriending his bro- 
ther-in-law : and yet I suspect he did not even then 
desert the law, and come to court. The exact year 
when he did so has not yet been pointed ott by any 
of his biographers, and his Journal is silent.’—vol. i. 


The traditional account of Cecil’s obtaining the 
notice of Henry VIII., by confuting O’Neill’s two 
chaplains in a Latin argument on the supremacy 
question, is very vague ; but true or false, it is fair to 
infer from such a report, that he gave early evidence 
of that understanding and judgment for which he be- 
came afterwards so remarkable. 

The conjecture respecting the circumstance which 
first swelled Cecil’s sail with the gales of court favor 
is probably correct. Sir John Cheeke, as tutor to 
the young king, must have possessed considerable 
influence at court, though he was a person of incon- 


siderable origin. Baker says,‘ Cheeke’s mother . 


sold wine in St. Mary’s parish, in Cambridge, in 
which quality she may be met with upon the college 
books.’ By this marriage Cecil had one son, Thomas, 
afterwards Earl of Exeter; and the next point de- 
serving of notice in his history has been first distinct- 
ly pointed out by Mr. Tytler; viz., that at the age of 
twenty-seven, ‘he managed the whole correspond- 
ence of the Protector Somerset, probably in the capa- 
city of his private secretary.’ (vol. i. p.73.) This 
was in 1547, at which time we may begin to regard 
Sir William Cecil in the light of a public man— 
though the statement that he was master of requests 
in that year is inaccurate; he was not appointed to 
this office till much later. 

The period, therefore, when he entered on his pub- 
lic career was precisely that interesting epoch with 
which the volumnes before us commence. Somerset, 
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the lord protector of the kingdom, at that time in the }impressed with Cecil’s merit and value: Cecil, who 
zenith of power, was his friend and patron; Cecil|was vow twenty-nine, pursued the path which it is 
accompanied the duke on his great Scottish expedi-| probable that, under similar circumstances, most men 
tion in 1547, at the battle of Pinkey (10th Septem-| would have pursued ; and the consequence of his ad- 
ber); and he narrowly escaped being killed by aj} herence to Warwick was his promotion to the secre- 
cannon-shot. In the following February (1547-8) — on the Sth of September, 1550. 
the protector speaks of him in such terms as seem n 1551, the memorable year of Somerset’s second 
to show that he managed much of his correspond-/and final fall, our author again directs attention to 
ence (vol. i. p. 75); and this very well agrees with|Cecil’s conduct. Edward VI. ststes in bis journal, 
an entry in Cecil’s Latin diary, which has misled the| that when ‘the duke sent for the Secretary Cecil to 
biographers. Under the year 1548, he says, * Mense|tell him he suspected some ill, Mr. Cecil answered, 
Septemb. cooptatus sum in offictum secretarit,’—mean-| that if he were not guilty, he might be of good cou- 
ing of private secretary to the protector. Accord-|rage; if he were, he had nothing to say, but to la- 
ingly, Sir Walter Mildmay and others, addressing | ment him: whereupon the duke sent him a letter of 
him in that year, style him ‘Secretary to my lord |defiance ;’ and on this reply, ‘so cold, measured, and 
protector’s Grace.’ unkind,’ Mr. Tytler proceeds to pass some severe 
Perhaps there never was a period of history more|comments: bat let us look a little into this. Surel 
trying to a statesman than that when Ceci! com-/before we condemn him for having turned his bae 
menced his career. It was a fiery furnace wherein upon his friend and first patron in the hour of adver- 
pure faith and honesty proved fatal to their posses: |sity, it is necessary to examine scrupulously on what 
sors, and the baser qualities stood a man in better the charge rests : now the only evidence is the young 
stead. He was most fortunate who could most skil-| king's journal, and * there cannot be a doubt, I think,’ 
fully steer his barque amid the conflicting currents |says Mr. Tytler himself, *that the narrative of Ed- 
in the great ocean of politics ; for to resign oneself to} waid was the story told him by -Vurthumberland’ 
the influence of any one of these, and to become in-;|(vol. li. p. 60.) It is proper to remember that Cecil 
volved in utter ruin, were the same thing. ‘The re-| was now a man of considerable personal standing 
collection of Cecil’s subsequent greatness suggests that he had to make his choice between two ambi- 
some investigation of his conduct during this extra-|tious chiefs—that it is quite possible he sincerely 
ordinary period; and first,—What befel him when disapproved of Somerset's, and approved, as far as 
Somerset was hurled from place and power in 1549? he then understood them, of Northumberland’s views 
When the Duke was deserted by his former friends —and, finally, that much would depend on the lané 
and colleagues—openly denounced as an enemy by guage and manner in which he communicated with 
the council, whe till that hour had done his bidding, Somerset on the oceasion; as to which we have no 
Cecil was one of the very few who clung to him. |evidence atall. In October, 1551, he was knighted ; 
Cranmer, Paget, Smith, and he, were almost the and Pickering wrote from Paris, congratulating him 
only friends who remained with the Protector at'on having been ‘found undefiled with the Duke's 
Windsor at that memorable moment when the impe- folly.’. Northumberland and he lived apparently on 
rious Warwick was summoning him ‘to withdraw terms of great intimacy and friendship, as Mr. Tytler 
himself from the king’s majesty, disperse the force| shows from a curious letter in which the Duke as- 
which he had levied, and be content to be ordered sures hit that he will not fail to visit his father, in 
according to justice and reason.’ Of these, Cranmer his progress through Lincolnshire, were it only ‘to 
and Paget proved false to him, but Smith and Cecil |drink a cup of wine with him at the door; for I will 
shared his imprisonment. * Mense Novembris, 1° 3° | not trouble no friend’s house of mine otherwise in 
E. 6, fut in Turre,’ says Cecil: a statement which | this journey,’ says the magnificent Northumberland, 
has puzzled Mr. ‘T'ytler (vol. i. pp. 245 and 274),)|* my train is so great, and will be, whether I will or 
bat we think without reason. The Duke and Smith |not’ (vol. ii. p. 111.) It must have gratified old 
were committed to the Tower on the 13th of October, | Richard Cecil,’ observes Mr. ‘I'ytler, ‘to see the boy 
how then, says our author, did it happen that Cecil who had left his roof with no such bright prospects, 
did not follow them thither till the following month? | return to it secretary of state, and ftiend and confidant 
We reply, first, that Cecil's /aving been in the Tower | of the first man in the realm. But had he known the 
in November is no proof that he was not sent there eares and dangers of the office, he would have hesi- 
in October; and secondly, that as Mr. Tytler has|tated to change his own cloth of frieze for his son’s 
himself remarked (vol. i. p. 76) Cecil’s diary is evi-'cloth of gold.’ Cecil seems to have deeply felt the 
dently the work of a later period of his life; and/restraint to which Northumberland’s imperious tem- 
therefore its minute statements are not to be relied per subjected him. Io a remarkable entry in his 
on. The inconveniences attending a residence in the| private diary, he describes himself as having no will 
Tower during the nipping month of November pro-|of his own under Edward, and as only recovering the 
bably made the strong impression upon his memory. | rights of a free agent by the death of the young 
Mr. Tytler has shown that Cecil obtained his |king—* Libertatem adeptus sum, morte Regis; et ex 
liberty 25th January, 1549-50 (vol. i. p. 274.) The | misero aulico factus liber et mei juris.’ 
faét is interesting; but still more interesting and ex-| We must find room for another extract. 
traordinary is the fact that, on his release, he pos-| *Cecil’s desertion ef Somerset, and his devoted- 
sessed the regard not only of Somerset but also of| ness to Northumberland, brought him to the brink of 
Warwick. ‘That he should have been obliged to sa-/a precipice. ‘The moment of trial was now come, and 
crifice the duke’s friendship in order to obtain a share |it 1s curious to trace him under it; yet let us do it 
of the earl’s confidence seems only nataral; but Mr. | with every allowance. The times were dreadful, and, 
Tytler appears to think that he did not then do so/in the vocabulary of statesmen, to lose your place and 
(vol. i. pp. 276-7.) Warwick must have been deeply |to lose your head were then almost couvertible terms. 
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On his first suspicion of the desperate game which 
Northumberland was playing, Cecil appears to, have 
adopted an expedient not uncommon in those days 
with councillors who wished to get rid of a danger- 
ous question. He became very sick, and absented 
himself from court. This, at least, is Strype’s con- 
jecture, and there is every reason to believe it cor- 
rect. Many of his friends, however, thought him 
really ill, and amongst these, Lord Audley, who 
loved and studied the healing art, undertook his 
cure, as appears by the following humorous recipe 
and epistle” . .. . * Cecil’s disease was 
deeper fixed than to be cured by soup formed from 
the distillation of a sow-pig boiled with cinnamon 
and raisins, or a compost of a porpin or hedgehog 
stewed in red wine and rosewater. Jt was North- 
umberland’s plot that troubled his digestion.’—vol. 


_— 171. 
t must be unnecessary te do more than remind 
the reader of the daring scheme of the last-named 
ambitious peer to divert the succession into his own 
family, and of the reluctance of the council to com- 
ply with his wishes. Cecil was as loth as the rest 
to affix his signature to the king’s will, and at first 
was so fearful of becoming implicated in any of 
Northumberland’s proceedings, that he, as we have 
seen, absented himself from the council on the plea 
of sickness. This was from the 22nd April to the 
2nd June, 1553, at which time Lord Audley pre- 
scribed his hedgehog soup. His signature, however, 
m common with that of the rest of the council, was 
obtained by Northumberland, and he was thus made 
accessory to an act directly hostile to Queen Mary. 
This placed him in a critical position on her ac- 
cession. Northumberland on the scaffuld, and the 
Roman Catholic party triumphant, were appalling | 
changes. We must content ourselves with a general 
reference on this subject to the volumes under con- 
sideration (pp. 191 to 206), where an extraordinary 
aper is published in illustration of Cecii’s conduct. 
tis entitled +. brief Note of my Submission and of 
my Doings,’ and was presented by himself to the 
Queen. He endeavours to exculpate himself on the 





grounds,—Ist, of his having acted on compulsion— 
* I did refuse to subscribe the book, when none of the! 
council did refuse; in what peril I refer it to be con- 
sidered by them who knew the duke;’ 2ndly, of his 
having participated, to the least possible extent, in 
the treasonable practices of Northumberland, or 





rather of his having secretly acted against him,e.g. ‘I 
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short years, could he but be successful in surmounting 
them in safety, would restore the religion and the 
government of the country to that footing on which 
it was the wish of his heart to see them placed. 
When, therefore, we find him following Paget and 
Hastings to the court of the emperor for the purpose 
of conducting to this country Cardinal Pole, we feel 
less inclined to believe, with Mr. Tytler, that he 
‘cultivated with assiduity the friendship of Cardinal 
Pole, the great man of the day, to whom Mary gave 
her chief confidence’ (vol. il. p. 475), than to suspect 
that Cecil absented himself as a measure of precau- 
tion; too happy to be out of the way of those trials 
to which all Protestants (especially such as had enjoy- 
ed favour in the preceding reign) were exposed. Ce- 
cil’s name does not occurfin the instructions with which 
Paget and Hastings were furnished (vol. ii. p. 445), 
and he does not appear to have attended them in an 
official capacity ; if he did, it must have been ina 
very subordinate one. It seems tolerably certain, 
however, that with his characteristic sagacity, Cecil 
did attach himself in some degree to Cardinal Pole. 
‘ The Cardinal,’ says Burnet,’ was a man of a gene- 
rous and good disposition, but knew how jealous the 
court of Rome would be of him if he seemed to favour 
heretics, therefore he expressed great detestation of 
them. Nor did he converse much with any that had 
been of that party but the late Secretary Cecil, who, 
though he lived for the most part privately at his house 
near Stamford, where he afterwards butlt a sumptu- 
ous house, and was known to favour the Reformation 
still in his heart, yet in many things he complied 
with the time, and came to have more of his confi- 
dence than any Englishman. 

The question in how far Cecil conformed to the 
popish church after his return to England is one with 
which his biographers have coquetted. There is in 
the State Paper office a document illustrative of this 
subject, from which Mr. Tytler prints a few extracts. 
It gives ‘the names of them that dwelleth in the 
parish of Wimbleton, that was confessed, and received 
the sacrament of the altar,’ at Master, 1556: the first 
three persons being ‘my master Sir William Cecil, 
my lady Mildred his wife, and Thomas Ceeil [his 
son]’ (vol. ii. p. 443: from which, viewed in con- 
nexion with other documents cited by Mr. Tytler, 
the fact that Sir William Ceeil conformed to the full 
extent during Queen Mary’s reign may be considered 
as established. He confessed, attended mass with 
his wife, and brought up his son, Thomas, afterwards 


dissembled the taking of my horse, and the rising of| Earl of Exeter, in the profession of the Roman 
Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire, and avowed the| Catholic faith. ‘The paper to which Mr, ‘T'ytler has 
pardonable lie where it was suspected to my danger.’ |called attention was apparently in the hands of Dr. 
All this seems rather shabby; but he was pardon-| Nares before him; yet could it extort from the latter 
ed, though he lost all his places. It ts not wonder-|nothing beyond the general admission—‘ Of Sir 
ful that he should seern to have taken litthe part in| William Ceeil’s conformity, to @ certain extent, there 
public affairs during Mary’s reign; though wejean be do doubt.’ (Life, vol. i. p. 673.) Sir William 
strongly suspect not so much because he cou/d not|Ceeil’s conformity was exactly what he found ne- 
have acquired a larger share of influence and authority, | cessary to his personal security. 
as because he did not choose to contend forany. But} A more pleasing feature, which comes prominently 
while he shunned all public business, he continued | forward during this reign, was his strong attachment 
to be the private adviser of Elizabeth. * Write my/|to country cecupations,—his love of his farm—of his 


commendations in your letters to Mr. Cecil,’ said the | garden—of planting and horticulture. In the pocket- 
Princess to Parry, her cofferer, in 1551; * lam well|book which he carried with him into the Low Coun- 
assured, though | send not daily to him, that he doth | tries, when he accompanied Paget, we meet with no 
not, for all that, daily forget me: say, indeed, | as-|ambitious memoranda—no hiuts for government or 
sure myself thereof.” (vol. i. p. 426.) He foresaw|statistical collections—but a method of cultivating 
that, provided Queen Mary died without issue, a few| the willow is carefully set down, dated from Menen. 
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This taste seems to have acquired strength as he ad- 
vanced in years. * His temperate mind ever temper- 
ed all his actions,’ says a temporary biographer ;— 
* If he might ride privatlie in his garden upon his 
little muile, or lye a day or two at his little lodge at 
Theobalds, retyred from business or too much com- 
pany, he thought it his greatest happiness and onlie 
greatness. As to his books, they were so pleasing 
to him, as when he got liberty from the Queen to go 
unto his country house to take the ayre, if he found 
but a book worth the opening, he would rather lose 
his riding than his reading; and yet, riding in his 
garden and walks upon his little muile, was his 
greatest disport.’ If the reader ever dreamed away 
a happy hour in the picture-gallery of the Bodleian, 
he will not require to be reminded that he has seen 
Burleigh pursuing his favourite recreation. 

It would bean endless task tocollect all thecurious 
evidences of the extent to which Cecil indulged this 
er for his garden and his library ; but particular- 
y for his garden. Allusions to it occur in the official 
correspondence of many of our ambassadors, and 
some high dignitaries in church and state at home 
testified their solicitude to gratify the minister in 
this particular by many an interesting postscript, and 
indeed often by entire letters. But, above all, we 
have abundance of Cecil’s correspondence with his 
own stewards and servants; where, amid the most 
miscellaneous notices relating to the building of his 
house, the state of his farms, &c. &c., such passages 
as the following are of perpetual recurrence :—+ Sir, 
I have sent to Burleigh seven pear-tree stocks and 


six apple-tree stocks to graft in; and if I can find 


any more I will send them thither.’ This was writ- 
ten by Sir James Hurst, the vicar of Essenden. 
Another passage from a letter of another vicar and 
steward, Sir John Abraham (Lansdowne MSS., 3, 
75,) is worth inserting. At the time it was written, 
Cecil was busied cntlating his ground with quickset. 
* When your swans,’ says Sir John, ‘are fat, I shall, 
as I may, sell one of them. Your Jennet is, and 
shall be, both favoured and foddered as well as we 
can do it. I beseech you let us have either the grey 
or bay mare to draw, whereof we have much need, 
and she not worsea pin. The hop yard was dressed 
above three weeks ago, and the holes in the orchard 
dug ready for fruit trees, but none came to be set but 
two dozen of crab-tree stocks. The 19th of this 
month were your sheep drawn and numbered. There 
was of young wethers seventeen, one ram, lambs 
with tithe lambs five score and four, ewes five score.’ 
So wrote Sir John Abraham on the 22nd November. 
1557. Gerhard the author of the well-known Herbal, 
was for twenty years Cecil’s gardner. 

It was in pleasures and concerns such as these 
that the secretary sought relief from the overwhelm- 
ing cares of such a ~F of business as, perhaps, 
never before or since fell to the share of a single 
officer of the state. Well might it be said of him by 
one of his household, ‘1 myself, as an eye-witness, 
ean testify that I never saw him half an hour idle in 
four-and-twenty years together;’ for through his 
hands, as well as through his head, every transaction 
involving in any degree the interests of the nation 
seems to have passed. He was far, indeed, from 
being of Choiseul’s opinion,—to wit, that there is 
ink enough in a premier’s standish if there be ‘ de 
quoi signer son nom.’ Was an ambassador to be 
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despatched to some foreign court,—the rough draft 
of his instructions is found in Cecil’s handwriting ; 
was any negociation pending, any treaty contemplat- 
ed,—the arguments pro and con will be found drawn 
up by the same vigilant, unwearied pen, and the 
question, in private, decided by him alone. His 
endorsement is seen on most of the despatches of our 
statesmen, as well as on most of those letters which 
he daily received from the spies and emmissaries 
which the dangerous complexion of the times and 
the want of newspapers rendered it indispensable to 
have distributed over England, Scotland, and the 
‘continent. In addition to his business in the coun- 
cil, he is said to have daily received never less than 
twenty or thirty letters containing domestic intelli- 
gence, and, during term time, from sixty to a hundred 
petitions. ‘Indeed, he left himself scarce time for 
sleep, or meals, or leisure to go to bed,’ says his 
domestic :—* It was notable to see his continual 
agitation both of body and mind. He was ever more 
weary of a little idleness than of great labour. When 
he went to bed and slept not, he was either meditat- 
ing or reading; and was heard to say that he pene- 
trated furtherdnto the depths of causes, and found 
out more resolutions of dubious points in his bed, 
than when he was up.’ In vain, therefore, did he 
exclaim at night, when he put off his gown, ‘ Lie 
there, Lord Treasurer !’ 

To read his private journals, (of which several 
have been preserved,) one would seriously doubt 
whether, instead of the memoranda of a prime 
minister, we had not stumbled on those of some 
ancient and very methodical housekeeper,—or at 
best, the precise steward of some small property. 
The wages of servants—the allowances or little 
perquisites to the miller, brewer, butcher, cook, &c., 
are all prescribed in his own hand. Thus, beside 
the miller’s name, Burleigh writes, ‘He shall have 
but three hens and one cock ;’ opposite the butcher's, 
the Atlas of the state indites, ‘Of cattle-socking he 
shall have but the head, offal, and the skin.” We 
have notices of his minutest domestic arrangements ; 
he tells us, for instance, that his Sunday dinner con- 
sisted of * brawn and mustard, beef boiled, veal or 
pig, or sueh roast, roast capon, or some baked meat,’ 
&e. Then we are treated with an inventory of his 
wardrobe; for which some excuse might perhaps be 
made, for 


‘¢ Without black velvet breeches what is man?” 


But how shall we picture to ourselves the care-worn 
statesman at Wimbledon, finding time and inclina- 
tion ever and anon to weigh himself, his wife, chil- 
dren and servants, and gravely recording the result 
of the experiments in his memorandum-book ? 

While speaking of such small traits, we may no- 
tice one which we never remember to have seen 
pointed out, viz. that Cecil’s handwriting was inva- 
riably excellent. He seems to have been gifted with 
a calm self-possession, which, even in moments of 
most pressure, never deserted him. Another pecu- 
liarity was his habit of preserving every thing in the 
shape of a written paper which came into his hands ; 
and this is deserving of notice, because to this we 
are indebted for much of the accurate information 
we possess concerning Queen Elizabeth’s reign. No 
one who considers his papers attentively will doubt 
for an instant that his intention was to have destroy- 
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ed a large proportion of them, which, owing to their| 
immense variety and extent, itis not difficult to un- 
derstand that he never lived to accomplish. We 
have sometimes been much strack with this last- 
named feature of Cecil’s mind ; how does it happen 
that he became re-possessed of so vast a number of 
his own letters; and, above all, how is that the 
rough drafts of letters addressed fo him—by his son’s 
tutor, for example—came into his hands? There 
can be no question that he procured the surrender | 
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them ; that the papers of a later period increase so 
encrmously in numerical extent, that jiffy volumes, at 
least would be required to embrace, on their plan, 
the annals of Elizabeth; and that the materials for 
history swell out in such an enormous ratio through- 
out all succeeding reigns, that it becomes absolutely 
impossible to say where the labour of publication 
would end. Next, it must be stated that the volumes 
in question were originally published at three gui- 
neas each, so that it was contemplated that a person, 


into his keeping of all the dacuments which in any to possess himself of a copy of the State Papers, 
way concerned himself, his family, or his affairs, as| was to disburse—it cannot be an exaggeration to say 


well as of a vast number with which he had no con-|—severa] hundred poands. No one will deny that 


cern at all. His love of pedigrees must not be rank- 


- | 
ed among the minor features of his character; for, 


it was intended that the State Papers of Heury VIII.’s 
reign should cost about £60; since, to prevent any 


from his country-visitation books it was that he de-|one from buying a single volume, or at least to pre- 
rived that intimate knowledge of the interests aud | vent any use being made of it when bought, the in- 


alliances of private families, which he was enabled 
to turn to such good account on so many occasions, 
But itis time to close this sketch, with an allusion 
to the sincere piety which seems to have influenced 
Cecil throughout the greater part at least of his life, 
The earnestness with which he looked upward for 


support amid his trials, as well as his habitual refer-| 


dex has been reserved for the end of the ast volume ! 

Although the price of the volumes has of late been 
lowered to one guinea, we apprehend that we are not 
far from the mark in asserting that a complete set on 
the seale originally projected, would still cost some 
hundred pounds sterling: and let them cost what 
they might, the work cannot certainly be meant for 





ence of every blessing to the source of all good, have the present age—it is obviously meant for posterity, 


been dwelt upon at considerable length by his con- 
temporary biographer. In this practice we shall find 
the best explanation of the same writer’s assertions 
respecting the calmness with which he received the 
most unfavourable, as well as the most agreeable in- 
telligence—* never moved with passion in either 
case; and it was worthily noted of him that his cou- 
rage never failed, as in times of greatest danger he 
ever spake most cheerfully, and executed things most 
readily, when others seemed full of doubt or dread. 
And when some did often talk fearfully of the great- 
ness of our enemies, and of their power and possibil- 
ity to harm us, he would ever answer, * They shall 
lo no more than God will let them.’ ”’ 

Before we close this paper we must say a word on 
what appears to us a most ridiculous matter. It is 
stated by Mr. ‘T'ytler, in his preface, that by far the 
largest portion of these original letters were, by per- 
mission of Lord Joha Russell, then Home Secretary, 
selected from the invaluable stores of the State Pa- 
per Office; but we have heard, with some surprise, 


and for a very remote — too. No /iving man 
must hope to see the State Papers of even Queen 
Elizabeth's reign; happy if he lives to possess the 
index to the volumes already published, relating to 
the history of her father. And all this—cheerless 
as the prospect is—is on the supposition that the 
work will be continued. Notwithstanding that the 
price has been so considerably reduced—a measure, 
we may be well assured, not of choice, but of stern 
necessity—the work has no sale ; nor was a sale ever 
to be expected for it. Itis,as far as it goes, well 
and carefully dole; we have no fault to find in its 
execution ; but itis not abook to be read ; it is a book 
to be referred to; and of most books of reference 
it may be truly said, not only that they are to 
be found in all public libraries, but- that they are 
not to be found anywhere else: while of the vol- 
umes hitherto published, it is obvious that their 
utility as books of reference is almost annihilated by 
the want of an index. The pains which have been 
taken to preserve the ancient orthography is also a 





a report that Lord John, shortly before he transterred 


serious obstacle which they have to contend with; 


himself from the Home Office to the Colonial, in| for in point of fact those who have never served an 
deference to the remonstrances of certain royal com-| apprenticeship at the British Museum, or elsewhere, 
missioners for the publication of State papers, was| cannot decipher a sentence so as to render it intelligi- 
prevailed on to interdict any continuation of this ble. Searcely, therefore, does itseem an exaggera- 
work, The plea upon which this very unusual step | tion to say of the volumes in question, that they are 
has been taken is, itis said, an alleged alarm that! parts of a work which, in the first place, will never 
Mr. Tytler’s labours may interfere with the large|be completed ; which, if com leted, would never be 
quarto volumes of State Papers now in progress of bought; and lastly, which, if bought, would never 
publication by these commissioners. But surely it|be read. : 

requires only a cursory glanee at the vast plan of| Mr, Tytler has printed, in all, 191 letters; of which 
these gentlemen, as detailed in their preface, and as | about 160 are preserved in the state-paper office : these 
contrasted with the object and execution of Mr. T'yt-| 160 letters extend over a period of twelve years, viz., 
Jer’s volumes, to be convinced how perfectly ground-|from 1547 to 1558. Now, considering the official 
less are all such terrors. ‘I'o bring before the reader} volumes to contain, on an average, 450 letters each 
the gigantic undertaking of ,-overnment, it need only |—(the first volume contains 468, and we have not 
be mentioned that, althougn these commissioners |the others at hand to refer to)—it appears that thirty 
have already published five or six volumes, each | years of Henry VIII.’s reign (for the earliest date is 


containing about nine hundred pages, in illustration |1517) will claim illustration from about 9000 letters! 
of the reign of Henry VIII., not more than one|This comparison must of itself demonstrate how 
fourth, or at most one third, of the papers relating | groundless is the assertion, that one of these publica- 
to that one reign have been hitherto printed by/tions interferes with the other. It would be almost 
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as just to say that a literary man selecting a few in- 
struments or treaties to illustrate some question of 
national history, finance, or political economy, was 
encroaching upon Rymer’s Federa. Moreover, the 
modernized spelling which Mr. Tytler has adopted 
—the narrative with which he connects his letters— 
his criticism—his biographical sketches—and, above 
all; the protracted disquisition which he brings to 
bear upon a disputed point—unbroken, occasionally, 
throughout the space of twenty pages (as in the 
opening of the second volume, where the fail of 
Somerset is discussed)—all these features of his 
work effectually disconnect it from and render it 
dissimilar to the State-Paper publications ;—and they 
are features, we must say, which we had strongly 
wished to retrace in a collection respecting the 
glorious reign of Elizabeth. 

We do not comprehend the Commissioners. To 
anticipate what booksellers call a ‘lively sale’ for 
their productions would be about as reasonable as to 
expect a Treatise on the Cube Root from Lady 
Stepney—Mr. Sydney Smith to circulate papers for 
au edition of St. Jerome in a score of folios—or Dr. 
Pusey to start another * Book of Beauty’ in opposi- 
tion to Lady Blessington. Their sole ambition in 
following out their colossal scheme must be to be- 
come the means of depositing in each of the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom, as well as in each of 
the capitals on the continent, a complete series of 
most important materials for history. ‘To accomplish 
this must be the summit of their ambition ; and they 
need dread no collision. General as the love of 
history undoubtedly is, it is quite obvious thata taste 
for the study of its original documents is still with 
the mass of society in its infancy. The public is 
like a great child ; it requires to be led ; and it is our 
deliberate opinion, that so far from interfering with 
the sale of the official States-papers, a series of vol- 
umes, conceived and executed like Mr. Tytler’s, 
would conduce more effectually to promote the objects 
for which the commission was appointed than any 
schemes which could be devised for that purpose. 
The whole of this business appears to us absurd: 
and we are sure we are only doing Lord John Rus- 
sell justice when we avow our belief that he never 
found leisure to bestow personal attention upon its 
bearings. If Lord Normanby should remain any 
time in the Home-office, we hope he may some fine 
morning happen to take up the fancy of overhauling 
the * outrage’ of these Chartists. 


THE JEWS. 


The Royal Consistory of Silesia state, that during 
the period intervening between the years 1520 and 
1834, 347 individuals of the Jewish nation were bap- 
tised in the Protestant, and 108 in the Roman Catho- 
lic Communion; making a total of 455 in fifteen 
years. In the three following years the baptisms 
were respectively 30, 27, and 43. A similar official 
statement from- a tae sd exhibits a total of 234 


baptisms in twenty-four years ; of which 217 were in 
the Protestant~Church, and 17 among the Roman 


Catholics. Within the space of fifteen years, there 
have been 1888 Israelites baptised in the Prussian 
dominions alone. 








From Black wood’s Magazine. 
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Fortuna sevo Jeta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertus honores, 
Nune mihi, nune alii benigna, 
Laudo manentem: si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit, et mea 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero. 
Hor. Caro. Lib. iii. 49. 


Wuen, after his return from Mr. Gammon’s cham- 
bers, at Thavies’ Inn, Titmouse woke at an early 
hour in the morning, he was labouring under the or- 
dinary effects of unaccustomed inebriety. His mouth 
and lips were perfectly parched; there was a hor- 
rid weight pressing on his aching eyes, and upon his 
throbbing head. His pillow seemed undulating be- 
neath him, and every thing swimming around him: 
but when, to crown the whole, he was roused from 
a momentary nap by the insupportable, the loathed 
importunities of Mrs. Squallop, that he would just 
sit up and partake of three thick rounds of hot but- 
tered toast, and a great basin of smoking tea, which 
would do him so much good, and settle his stomach 
—at all events, if he’d only have a thimble full of 
gin in it—poor Titmouse was fairly overcome. He 
lay in bed all that day, during which he underwent 
very severe sufferings; and it was not till towards 
night that he began to have any thing like a distinct 
recollection of the evening he had spent with Mr. 
Gammon; who, by the way, had sent one of the 
clerks during the afternoon, to inquire after him. He 
did not get out of bed on the Tuesday till past twelve 
o’clock, when, in a very rickety condition, he made 
his appearance at the shop of Messrs. Dowlas & Co. ; 
on approaching which he felt a sudden faintness, 
arising from mingled apprehension and disgust. 

* What are you doing here, sir ?—You’re no lon- 
ger in my employment, sir,” exclaimed Tag-rag, 
attempting to speak calmly, as he hurried down the 
shop to meet Titmouse, and planted himself right in 
the way of his languid and pallid shopman. 

“ Sir!”’—faintly exclaimed Titmouse, with his hat 
in his hand. 

“Very much obliged, sir—very! by the offer of 
your valuable services,” said Tag-rag. * But— 
that’s the way out again, sir—that!—there !—good 
morning, sir—good morning, sir!—that’s the way 
out”—and he ose on Titmouse, till he had got him 
fairly into the street—with infinite difficulty restrain- 
ing himself from giving him a parting kick. ‘Tit- 
mouse stood for a moment before the door, trembling 
and aghast, looking in a bewildered manner at the 
shop: but Tag-rag again making his appearance, 
Titmouse slowly walked away and returned to his 
lodgings. Oh that Mr. Gammon had witnessed the 
scene—thought he—and so have been satisfied that 
it had been ‘Tag-rag who had put an end to his ser- 
vice, not he himself who had quitted it! 

The next day, about the same hour, Mr. Gammon 
made his appearance at Messrs. Dowlas & Compa- 
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ny’s, and inquired for Mr. Tag-rag, who presently 
presented himself—and, recognising Mr. Gammon, 
who naturally reminded him of Titmouse, changed 
colour a little. 

** What did you please to want, sir?” inquired 
Mr. ‘Tag-rag, with a would-be resolute air, twirling 
round his watch-key with some energy. 

*« Only a few minutes’ conversation, sir, if you 
please,” said Mr. Gammon, with such a significant 
manner as a little disturbed Mr. Tag-rag ; who, with 
an ill-supported sneer, bowed very low, and led the 
way to his own little room. Having closed the door, 
he, with an exceedingly civil air, begged Mr. Gam- 
mon to be seated; and then occupied the chair op- 
posite to him, and awaited the issue with ill-disguised 
anxiety. 

“I am very sorry, Mr. Tag-rag,’’ commenced 
Gammon, with his usual elegant and feeling manner, 
“that any misunderstanding should have arisen be- 
tween you and Mr. Titmouse.” 

* You're a lawyer, sir, | suppose?” Mr. Gam- 
mon bowed. * ‘Then you must know, sir, that there 
are always two sides to a quarrel.” 

“ Yes—you are right, Mr. Tag-rag; and, having 
already heard Mr. Titmouse’s version, may I be fa- 
voured with your account of your reasons for dismiss- 





ing him? For he tells us that yesterday you dis- 
missed him suddenly from your employment, with- 
out giving him any warn” 

“So I did, sir; and what of that?” inquired Tag-| 
ah: tossing his head with an air of defiance. 
* Things are come to a pretty pass indeed, when a 
man can’t dismiss a drunken, idle, impudent vaga- 
bond,” 

* Do you seriously charge him with being such a 
character, and can you prove your charges, Mr. Tag- 
rag ?” inquired Gammon, gravely. 

* Prove em! yes, sir, a hundred times over; so 
will my young men.” 

** And in a court of justice, Mr. Tag-rag ?” 

“Oh! he’s going to /aw,ishe? That's — you're 
come here—ah, ha! when you can make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear, you may get your bill out of Mt. 
Tittlebat Titmouse !—ha, ha, ha!”’ laughed Tag-rag, 
hoping thereby to conceal how much he was really 
startled. 

* Well—that’s our look-out, Mr. Tag-rag: to Mr. 
Titmouse, his character is as valuable as Mr. Tag- 
rag’s is to him. In short, he has placed himself in 
our hands, and we are resolved to go on with the case 
if it costs us a hundred pounds—we are indeed, Mr. 
‘Tag-rag.” 

* Why—he’s not a penny in the world to go to 
law with!” exclaimed Tag-rag, with an air of min- 
gled wonder and contempt. 

“ But you forget, Mr. Tag-rag, that if Mr. Tit- 
mouse’s account should turn out to be correct, it will 
be your pocket that must pay all the expenses, 
amounting probably to twenty times the sum which 
a jury may award to Mr. Titmouse.” 

« Law, sir!—It’s not justice—I hate law—give 
me common sense aad common honesty !” 

** Both of them would condemn your conduct, Mr. 
Tag-rag ; for I have heard a full account of what Mr. 
Titmouse has suffered at your hands—of the cause of 
your sudden warning to him, and your still more 
sudden dismissal of yesterday. Oh, Mr. Tag-rag! 








upor my honour, it won’t do—not for a moment— 


and should you go on, rely upon what I tell you, that 
it will cost you dear,” 

« And suppose, sir,” said Tag-rag, in a would-be 
contemptuous tone— I should have witnesses to 
prove all I’ve said—which of us will look funny then, 
sir?” 

“Which, indeed! However, since that is your 
humour, I can only assure you that Mr. ‘Titmouse 
defies you to prove any misconduct on his part. We 
have taken up his cause, and, as you may perhaps 
find, we shall not easily let it drop.” 

“1 mean no offence, sir,” said T'ag-rag, in a miti- 
gated tone; “but I must say, that ever since you 
came here, Titmouse has been quite another person. 
He seems not to know who I am, nor to care either 
—and he’s perfectly unbearable.” 

** My dear sir, what has he said or done ?—that, 
you know, is what you must be prepared to prove.” 

“* Well, sir, and which of us is likely to be best 
off for witnesses '—Think of that, sir,—I’ve eighteen 
young men” 

** We shall chance that, sir,” replied Gammon, 
shrugging his shoulders; “ but again I ask, what did 
you dismiss him for? and I request a plain, straight- 
forward answer.” 

“ What did I dismiss him for? Haven't I eyes 
and ears '—First and foremost, he’s the most odious- 
mannered fellow I ever came near—and—he hadn’t 
a shirt to his back, when I first took him—the un- 
grateful wretch! Sir, it’s not against the law, I sup- 
pose, to hate a man ;—and if it isn’t, how I hate 
Titmouse !” 

“ Mr. Tag-rag,”—said Gammon, lowering his 
voice, and looking very earnestly at his companion 
—can I say a word to you in confidence—the strict- 
est confidence ?”’ 

* What's it about, sir?’’ inquired Tag-rag, with 
an apprehensive air, 

“I dare say you may have felt, perhaps, rather 
surprised at the interest which ]—in fact our office, 
the office of Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, in Saffron 
Hill—appear to have taken in Mr. Titmouse.” 

« Why, sir, it’s your look-out to see how you're to 
be paid for what you're doing,—and I dare say law- 
yers generally keep a pretty sharp look-out in that 
direction.” 

Gammon smiled, and continued—* It may, per- 
haps, a little surprise you, Mr. Tag-rag, to hear that 
your present (ought I to say, your date?) shopman, 
Mr. Tittlebat ‘Titmouse, is at this moment probably 
the very luckiest man in this kingdom.” 

** Why—you don’t mean to say he’s drawn a 
prize in the lottery !’—exclaimed Tag-rag, pricking 
up his ears. 

* Pho! my dear sir, that is a mere trifle compared 
with the good fortane that has befallen him. He 
turns out to be the undoubted owner of an estate 
worth at least ten thousand a-year, besides a great 
accumulation of ready money.” 

“Ten thousand a-year, sir!—My Titmouse !— 
Tittlebat Titmouse !—Ten thousand a-year !”’ falter- 
ed Tag-rag, after a pause. . 

** have as little doubt of the fact, as I have that 
you yesterday turned him out of doors.” 

** But—who could have dreamt it! How was— 
how was I to know it?” 

‘“* That’s the fact, however,” said Gammon, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. Tag-rag wriggled about in his 
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chair, put his hands in and out of his pockets, 
scratched his head, and continued staring open- 
mouthed at the bearer of such astonishing iutelli-| 
gence. “Perhaps all this is meant as a joke, sir,”| 
—said he—“ if so—it’s—it’s—a very "—— 

“It’s one of his solicitors, who were fortunate 
enough to make the discovery, that tells you. I so- 
lemnly assure you of the fact, Mr. Tag-rag. Ten 
thousand a-year, at the least, is Mr. Titmouse now 
the real owner of.” 

“ Why, that’s two hundred thousand pounds, 
sir!"—exclaimed Tag-rag, with an awe-struck 
alr. 

* At the very least ’—— 

** Lord, Mr. Gammon !—Excuse me, sir, but how 
did you find it out ?”’ 

“* Mere accident—mere accident, sir.” 

*« And does Mr. Titmouse know it?” 

“+ Ever since the day after that on which I called 
on him here.” 

“You don’t say so !”—Tag- 
for nearly a minute, ottnde 
power of expression. 

“ Well,”—at length he observed—“I will say 
this—he’s the most amiable young gentleman—the 

amiablest young gentleman I—ever—came near. 
1 always thought that there was something uncom- 
mon superior-like in his looks.” 

“ Yes—lI think he is of rather an amiable turn,” 
observed Gammon, with an expressive smile—* and 
so intelligent” 

“Intelligent! Mr. Gammon! you should only 
have known him as 1 have known him!—Well, to 
be sure !—Lord! His only fault was, that he was 
above his business; but when one comes to think 
of it, how could it be otherwise? From the time I 
first clapped eyes on him—I—l—knew he was—a 
superior article—quite superior—you know what] 
mean, sir '—He couldn’t help it, of course !—To be 
sure—he never was much liked by the other youn 
men; but that was all jealousy !---all po ee | 
saw that all the while.” Here he looked at the 
door, and added in a very low tone, ** Many sleep- 
less nights has their bad treatment of Mr. Titmouse | 
cost me!—Even I, now and then, used to look 
and speak sharply to him—just to keep him as it 
were, down to the mark of the others—he was so 
uncommon handsome, and genteel in his manner, 
sir. Hang me, if I didn’t tell Mrs. Tag-rag the 
very first day he came to me, that he was a gentte- 
man born—or ought to have been one.”’ 

Now, do you suppose, acute reader, that Mr. 
Tag-rag was insincere in all this? By no means. 


rag continued silent 
amazed beyond all 
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“1 declare—I feel as if I shouldn’t be quite right 
again for the rest of the day !—I own to you, sir, 
that all yesterday and to-day I’ve been on the point 
of going to Mr. ‘Titmouse’s lodgings to apologize for 
—for Good gracious me! one can’t take it all in 
at once—Ten thousand a-year !—Many a lord hasn’t 
got more—some not as much, I’Il be bound !—Dear 
me, what will he do!—Well, one thing I’m sure of 
—he’ll never have a truer friend than plain Thomas 
Tag-rag, though I"ve not always been a flattering 
him—I respected him too much !—The many little 
things I’ve borne with in Titmouse, that in any one 
else I'd have—But why didn’t he tell me, sir? We 
should have understood one another in a moment.” 
—Here he paused abruptly; for his breath seemed 
suddenly taken away, as he reviewed the series of 
indignities which he had latterly inflicted on Tit- 
mouse—the kind of life which that amiable young 
gentleman had led in his establishment. 

Never had the keen Gammon enjoyed any thing 
more exquisitely than the scene which I have been 
describing. ‘To a man of his practical sagacity in 
the affairs of life, and knowledge of human nature, 
nothing could appear more ludicrously contemptible 
than the conduct of poor'l'ag-rag. How difierently are 
the minds of men constituted! How Gammon de- 
spised ‘Tag-rag! and how the reader must respect 
Gammon! 

* Now, may I take for granted, Mr. Tag-rag, 
that we understand each other?’ enquired Gam- 
mon. 

* Yes, sir,” replied Tag-rag, meekly. * But do 
you think Mr. Titmouse will ever forgive or forget 
the little misunderstanding we've lately had? If I 
could but explain to him how I have been acting a 
part towards him—all for his good ! 

«You may have opportunities for doing so, if you 
are really so disposed, Mr. Tag-rag; for J have 
something seriously to propose to you. Circum- 
stances render it desirable that for some little time 
this important affair should be kept as quiet as pos- 
sible; and it is Mr. Titmouse’s wish, and ours— 
as his confidential professional advisers—that for 
some few months he should continue in your es- 
tablishment, and apparently in your service as be- 
fore.” 

“In my service !—my service!” interrupted ‘T'ag- 
rag, opening his eyes to their utmost. “J shan’t 
know how to behave in my own premises! Have 
a man with ten thousand a-year behind my counter, 
sir? 1 might as well have the Lord Mayor! Sir, 
it can’t—it can’t be. Now, if Mr. Titmouse choose 


” 


|to become a parfner in the house—ay, there might 


He spoke the real dictates of his heart, unaware of| be something in that—he needn’t have any trouble— 
the sudden change which had taken place in his feel-| be only a sleeping partner.” Tag-rag warmed with 
ings. It certainly has an ugly look—but it was the|the thought. “ Really, sir, that would’nt be so 
nature of the beast; his eye suddenly canght a}much amiss—would it!” Gammon assured him 
glimpse of the golden calf, and he instinctively fell) that it was out of the question; and gave him some 
down and worshipped it. *‘ Well—at all events,” of the reasons forthe proposal which he (Mr. Gam- 
said Mr. Gammon, scarcely cble to keep a serious|mon) had been making. While Gammon fancied 
expression on his face—*though not a gentleman|that Tag-rag was paying profound attention to what 
born, he’ll ive like a gentleman—and spend his mo-|he was saying, Tag-rag’s thoughts had shot far a- 
ney like one, too.” head. He had an only child—a daughter, about 
+ |—I—dare say—he will !—l wonder how he) twenty years old—Miss Tabitha Tag-rag; and the 
will get through a quarter of it!—what do you think |delightful possibility of her by-and-by beeoming 
he’ll do, sir ?”” Mrs. Tirmvvse, put her amiable parent into a per- 
= Heaven only knows—he may do just what he| spiration. Into the proposal just made by Mr. Gam- 
ikes. 


'mon he fell with great eagerness, which he attempt- 
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ed to conceal—for what innumerable opportunities|ed Tag-rag, striving to cheke down the rage that was 
could it not afford him for bringing about the desire rising within him. 
of his heart—for throwing the lovely young couple; “ Why, sir, I really supposed that”—— 


into each other's way, endearing them to each other!) “ You supposed! You're a meddling, imperti- 
Oh, delightful! It really looked almost as if fate nent, disgusting’ —— Suddénly his face was over- 
had determined that the thing should come to pass!) spread with smiles, as three or four elegantly dressed 
If Mr. Titmouse did not dine with him, Mrs. and customers entered, whom he received with profuse 
Miss Tag-rag, at Satin Lodge, Clapham, on the obeisances. But when their backs were turned, he 
very next Sunday, it should, Tag-rag resolved, be directed a lightning look towards Lutestring, and 
owing to no fault of 4is—Mr. Gammon having ar-| retreated once more to his room, to meditate on the 
ranged every thing exactly as he had desired, and agitating events of the last hour. ‘The extraordinary 
having again enjoined Mr. Tag-rag to absolute se-| alteration in Mr. ‘Tag-rag’s behaviour was attribated 
eresy, took his departure. Mr. Tag-rag, in his ex-| by his shopmen to his having been frightened out of 
citement, thrust out his hand, and grasped that of|his wits by the threats of ‘Titmouse’s lawyer—for 
Gammon, which was extended towards him some-|such it was clear the stranger was; and more than 
what coldly and reluctantly. Tag-rag attended him| one of them stored it up in their minds as a useful 
with extreme obsequiousness to the door; and on| precedent against some future occasion. 
his departure, walked back rapidly to his own room,| T'wice afterwards during the day did Tag-rag call 
and sat down for nearly half an hour in deep thought. | at Titmouse’s lodgings—but in vain; and on return- 
Abruptly rising at length, he clapped his hat on his| ing the third time felt not a little disquieted. He 
head, and saying that he should soon be back, hurried | determined, however, to call the first thing on the 
out to call upon his future son-in-law, full of affection-| ensuing morning; if he should then fail of seeing 
ate anxiety concerning his health—and vowing within; Mr. Titmouse, he was resolved to go to Messrs. 
himself, that thenceforth it should be the stady of Quirk, Gammon, and Snap—and besides, address a 
his life to make his daughter and ‘Titmouse happy !| very affectionate letter to Mr. ‘Titmouse. How to- 
There could be no doubt of the reality of the event| tally changed had become all his feelings towards 
just communicated to him by Mr. Gammon; for he|that gentleman within the last few hours! The 
was a well-known solicitor, he had had an interview| more ‘T'ag-rag reflected on Titmouse’s conduct, the 
on important business with Titmouse a fortnight ago,| more he saw in it to approve of. How steady and 
which could have been nothing but the prodigious| regular had he been in his habits! how civil and 
event just communicated to himself. Such things| obliging! how patient of rebuke! how pleasing in 
had happened to others—why not to Tittlebat Tit-|his manners to the customers! Surely, surely, 
mouse! In short, Tag-rag had no doubt on the| thought Tag-rag, ‘Titmouse can’t have been four Jong 
matter. years in my employ without getting a—sort of a— 
He found Titmouse not at home; so he left a most feeling—of attachment to me—he’d have left long 
particular civil message, half a dozen times repeated,|ago if he hadn't! It was true there had now an 
with Mrs. Squallop—to the effect that he, Mr. Tag-| then been tiffs between them; but who could agree 
rag,.should be only too happy to see Mr. Titmouse|always? Even Mrs. Tag-rag and he, when they 
at No. 375, Oxford Street, whenever it might suit) were courting, often fell out with one another. ‘Tag- 
his convenience ; that he was most deeply concerned | rag was now ready to forget and forgive all—he had 
to hear of Mr. Titmouse’s indisposition and anxious| never meant any harm to Titmouse. He believed 
to learn from himself that he had recovered, &c.,|that poor Tittlebat was an orphan, poor soul! alone 
&c., &c.;—all which, together with one or two other in the wide world—now he would become the prey 
little matters, which Mrs. Squallop could not help) of designing strangers. ‘Tag-rag did not like the 
putting together, satisfied that shrewd lady that|appearance of Gammon. No doubt that person 
‘something was in the wind about Mr. Titmouse ;”| would try and ingratiate himself as mach as possible 
and made her reflect rather anxiously on one or two| with Titmouse! Then Titmouse was remarkably 
violent scenes she had had with him, and which she good-looking. “I wonder what Tabby will think 
was now ready entirely to forget and forgive. Hav-| of him when she sees him!” How anxious Tittle- 
ing thas done all that at present was in his power) bat must be to see her—/is danghter!—How could 
to forward the thing, the anxious and excited Tag-|‘T'ag-rag make ‘Tittlebat’s stay at his premises (for 
rag returned to his shop; on entering which, one he could not bring himself to believe that on the 
Lutestring, his principal young man, eagerly ap-| morrow he could not set all right, and disavow the 
prised him of a claim which he had, as he imagined, impudent conduct of Lutestring) agreeable and de- 
only the moment before established to the thanks of lightful? He would discharge the first of his young 
Mr. Tag-rag, by having “bundled off, neck and) men that did not show Titmouse proper respect, 
crop, that hodious Titmouse,” who, about five mi-) What low lodgings poor Tittlebat lived in! Why 
nutes before, had, it seemed, had the * impudence” | could he not take up his quarters at Satin Lodge? 
to present himself at the shop-door, and walk in as|They always had a nice spare bedroom. Ah! that 
if nothing had happened!! [Titmouse had so pre-| would be a stroke! How Tabby could endear her- 
sented himself, in consequence of a call from Mr.|selfto him! Whata number of things Mrs. Tag- 
Gammon, immediately after his interview with Tag-| rag could do to make him comfortable! 
rag. | About seven o’clock ‘Tag-rag quitted his premises 
** You—ordered—Mr. Titmouse—off! !” exclaim-| in Oxford Street, for his country house; and, oecu- 
ed Tag-rag, starting back aghast, and stopping his pied with these and similar delightful and anxious 
voluble and officious assistant. ‘thoughts and speculations, hurried along Oxford 








“ Of course, sir—after what happened yester”——— Street on his way to the Clapham stage, without 
“* Who authorized, you, Mr. Lutestring ?” enquir-| thinking of his umbrella, though it rained fast. When 


es 
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he had taken his place on the coach-box, heside old 
Crack, (as he had done almost every night for years, ) 
he was so urusually silent that Crack naturally 
thought his best passenger was going to become 
bankrupt, or compound with his creditors, or some- 
thing of that sort. Mr. Tag-rag could hardly keep 
his temper at the slow pace old Crack was driving 
at—just when Tag-rag could have wished to gallop 
the whole way. Never had he descended with 80) 
much briskness, as when the coach at length drew} 
up before the little green gate, which opened on the) 
nice little gravel walk, which led up to the little | 
green wooden porch, which sheltered the slim door 
which admitted you into Satin Lodge. As Tag-rag 
stood for a moment wiping his wet shoes upon the 
mat, he could not help observing, for the first time, 
by the inward light of teo thousand a-year, how un- 
common small the passage was—and thinking that 
it would never do, when he should be the father-in- 
law of a man worth ten thousand a-year—he could 
easily let that house, and take a large one. As he 
hung his hat upon the peg, the mischievous insolence 
of Lutestring occurred to him; and he deposited such 
a prodigious execration upon that gentleman's neme,| 
as must have sunk a far more buoyant sinner many | 








fathoms deeper than usual into a certain hot and deep 
place that shal! be nameless. 

Mrs. and Miss Tag-rag were sitting in the front 
parlour, intending to take tea as soon as Mr. Tag-rag 
should have arrived. It was not a large room, but 
furnished prettily, according to the taste of the owa- 
ers. There was only one window, and it had a 
flaunting white summer curtain. The walls were 
ornamented with three pictures, in heavily gilt 
frames, being portraits of Mr., Mrs., and Miss Tag- 
rag; and I do not wish to say more of these pictures, 
than that in each of them the dress was done with 
singular exactness and fidelity—the faces seeming to 
have been painted in, in order to complete the thing. 
The skinoy, little Miss Tag-rag sat at the worn-out, | 
jingling piano forte, playing—oh, horrid and doleful | 
sound !~~The Battle of Prague. Mrs. Tag-rag, a fat, 
showily-dressed woman of about fifty, her cap having 
a prodigious number of artificial flowers in it, sat 
reading. 

* Well, Dolly, how are you to-night?” enquired 
Tag-rag, with unusual briskness, on entering the 
room. 

* Tolerable, thank you, Tag,” replied Mrs. Tag- 
rag, mournfully, with a sigh, closing the cheerful 
volune she had been perusing—it having been re- 
commended the preceding Sunday from the pulpit by 
its pious and gifted author, Mr. Horror, to be read 
and prayed over every day by every member of his 
congregation. 

“And how are you, Tabby?” said Tag-rag, ad- 
dressing his daughter. ‘*Come and kiss me, you 
little slut—come !”” 

“No, I sha’n’t, pa! Do let me go on with my 
ractising’’—and twang! twang! went those infernal 
eys. 

* Dy’e hear, Tab? 

minx” 

* Really, pa, how provoking—just as I am in the 
middle of the Gries of the Wounded! 1 sha’n’t!— 
that’s flat.” 


Come and kiss me, you little 





Tne doating parent could not, however, be deni- 
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ed; so he stepped to the piano, put his arm round 
his dutiful daughter's neck, kissed her fondly, and 
then stood for a momeat behind her, admiring her 
brilliant execution of The Trumpet of Victory. Having 
changed his cvat, and put on an old pair of shoes, 
Tag-rag was comfortable for the evening. 

* Tabby plays wonderful well, Dolly, don’t she 1” 
said ‘T'ag-rag, as the tea things were being brought 
in, by way of beginning a conversation, while he 
drew his chair nearer to his wife. 

* Ah! I'd a deal mther see her reading something 
rious—for life is short, Tag, and eternity’s long.” 
* Botheration !—SwT!—Tut!” 

* You may find it out one day, my dear, when its 
too late” 

“Ill tell you what, Dolly,” said Tag-rag, angrily, 
** you’re coming a great deal too much of that sort of 
thing—my house is getting like a Methodist meet- 
ing-house. I can’t bear t,—I can’t! What the 
deuee is come to you all in these parts, lately ?”” 

* Ah, Tag-rag,” replied his wife, with a sigh, 
“TI can only pray for you—I can do no more” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Tag-rag, with an air of desper- 
ate disgust, thrusting his hands into his pockets, and 
stretching his legs to their utmost extent under the 


sé 


ltable. *1°ll tell you what, Mrs. T’.,” he added, after 


a while, * too much of one thing is good for nothing; 
you may choke a dog with pudding ;—I sha’n’t re- 
new my sittings at Mr. Horror’s,”— 

“Now, pa,do! That’s a love of a pa!” inter- 
posed Miss Tag-rag, twirling round on her music- 
stool, ‘All Clapham’s running after him—he’s 
quite the rage! ‘There’s the Dugginses, the Pips, 
the Joneses, the Maggots—and, really, Mr. Horror 
does preach such dreadful things, it’s quite delight- 
ful to look round and sve all the people with their 
eyes and mouths wide open—and our’s is such a 
good pew for seeing—and Mr. Horror is such a bee 
—yeautiful preacher,—isn’t he, ma?” 

* Yes, love, he is—but, | wish 1 could see you 
profit by him, and preparing tor death” 

*“ Why, ma, how can you go on in that ridiculous 
way? You know I'm not twenty yet!” 

* Well, well ! Poor Tabby !’’ here Mrs. Tag-rag’s 
voice faltered—* a day wil] come, when” 

** Play me the Devil umong the Tailors, or Copen- 
hagen Waltz, ot something of that sort, Tabby, or I 
shall be sick !—I can’t bear it!” 

“ Well!—Oh, my!—I never!—Mr. Tag-rag !” 
exclaimed his astounded wife. 

“ Play away, Tab, or I’ll go and sit in the kitchen! 
They’re cheerful there! ‘The next time I come across 
Mr. Horror, if I don’t give him a bit of my mind,— 
here he paused, and slapped his hand with much en- 
ergy upon the table. Mrs. Tag-rag wiped her eyes, 
sighed, and resumed her book. Miss Tag-rag began 
to make tea, her papa gradually forgetting his rage, 
as he fixed his dull grey eyes fondly on the pert 
skinny countenance of his daughter. 

«By the way, ‘T'ag,” exclaimed Mrs. Tag-rag, 
suddenly, bat in the same mournful tone, addressin 
her husband, * you haven’t of course forgot the lace 
for my new bonnet ?” 

** Never once thought of it,” replied Tag-rag, dog- 

edly. 
ae You haven’t! Good gracious! what am I te go 
to chapel in next Sunday!” she exclaimed, with 
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sudden alarm, closing her book, “and ourseatin the} How should I ever notice any one of the lots of 
very front of the gallery'!—bless me! I shall have) young men at the shop, pa?—tI don’t at all know 
a hundred eyes on me!” | him !”? 

«* Now that you’re coming down a bit, and drop-! ** Well—he’s the handsomest, most genteel-look- 
ped out of the clouds, Dolly,” said her hasband,)ing fellow 1 ever came across; he’s long been an 
much relieved, * I'll tell you a bit of news that will, ornament to my establishment, for his good looks 
I fancy, rather” and civil and obliging manners” 

* Come! what is it, Tag ?”’ eagerly enquired his} ‘ Dear me,” interrupted Mrs. Tag-rag, anxiously 
wife. addressing her daughter, “I hope, ‘Tabby, that Miss 

* What should you say of a chance of a certain Nix will send home your lilac-coloured frock by 
somebody” (here he looked ufutterable things at next Sunday.” 
his daughter) “that shall be nameless, becoming, “If she don’t, ma, I'll take care she never makes 








mistress of ten thousand a-year?” any thing more for me.” 
* Why”—Mrs. Tag-rag changed colour—* has) ** We'll call there to-morrow, love, and hurry her 
any one fallen in love with Tab!” on,” said her mother; and from that moment until 


* What should you say of our Tab marrying a man eleven o'clock, when the amiable and interesting trio 
with ten thousand a-year? There’s for you! Isn't retired to rest, nothing was talked of but the charm- 
that better than al! your religion ?” ing ‘Titnouse, and the good fortune he so richly de- 

* Oh Tag, don’t say that; but’’—here she hastily served, and how long the courtship was likely to 
turned down the leaf, of Groans frum the Bottomless last. Mrs. ‘Tag-rag. who, for the last month or so, 
Pit, and tossed that inestimable work upon the sofa had always remained on her knees before getting into 
*¢do tell me, lovy ! ‘what are you talking about?” _ bed, for at least ten minutes, on this eventful evening 

*“ What indeed, Dolly'—I'm going to have him compressed her prayers, I regret to say, into one 
here to dinner next Sunday.” minute and a half’s time, (as for Tag-rag, a harden- 

Miss Tag-rag having been listening with breath- ed heathen, he always tumbled prayerless into bed, 
less eagerness to this little colloquy between her the moment he was undressed ;) while, for ohce in a 
prudent and amiable parents, unconscious of what way, Miss Tag-rag, having taken only half an hour 
she was about, pouring all the tea into the sugar- to put her hair into papers, popped into bed directly 
basin. |she had blown the candle ont, without saying any 

“Have who, dear Tag?” enquired Mrs. Tag-rag| prayers—or even thinking of finishing the novel 
impatiently. which lay under her pillow, and which she had got 

“Who? why whom but Tittlebat Titmouse!!)on the sly from the cireulating library of the late 
You've seen him, and heard me speak of him.” Miss Snooks. For several hours she lay in a deli- 

* What !—that odious, nasty” cious reverie, imagining herself become Mrs. Tittle- 

* Hush, hush !” involuntarily exclaimed Tag-rag, | bat Titmouse, riding about Clapham in a handsome 
with an apprehensive air—* That’s all past and goue|earriage, going to the play every night; and what 
—I was always too hard on him. Well—he’s turned | would the three Miss Knipps’s say when they heard 
up all of a sudden master of ten thousand a-year— of it—they’d burst! And such a handsome man, 
He has, indeed—you'll see if he hasn’t !” |too! . 

Mrs. Tag-rag and her daughter sat in speechless) She sunk, at length, into unconsciousness, amidst 
wonder, a soft confusion of glistening white satin—favours— 

“Where did he see Tab, Taggy?” enquired at bride’smaids—Mrs. Tittlebat Tit—Tit—Tit—Tit— 
length Mrs. Tag-rag. | mouse. 

* Oh—I—I—why—you see—I don’t exactly; ‘Tittlebat, about half-past nine on the ensuing 
think ‘hat signifies so much—He will see her next morning, was sitting in his room in a somewhat dis- 
Sunday.” mal humour, musing on many things, and little 

**So then he’s positively coming ?” imagining the intense interest he had excited in the 

* Y—e—s—l’ve no doubt.”—(I'll discharge feelings of the amiable occupants of Satin Lodge. A 
Lutestring to-morrow, thought Tag-rag.) knock at his door startled him out of his reverie. Be- 

* But aren’t we counting our chickens, Tag, be-| hold, on opening it, Mr. Tag-rag ! 
fore they're hatched? If Titmouse is all of asudden| ‘ Your most cbedient, sir,” commenced that gen- 
become such a catch, he'll be snapped up in a tleman, ina subdued and obsequious manner, pluck- 
minute.” ing off his hat the instant that he saw Titmouse. “1 

** Why, you see, Dolly—we’re first in the market, hope you’re better, sir!—Been very uneasy, sir, about 
I’m sure of that—his attorney tells me he’s to be you.” 
kept quite snug and quiet under my care for months,| ** Please to walk in, sir,”’ replied Titmouse, not a 
and see no one.—So when he once gets sight of little fluttered—* I’m better, sir, thank you.” 
Tabby, and gets into her company—eh! Tab, ‘ Happy to hear it, sir'—But am also come to 





| 


sweet! you'll do the rest—hern !” ‘offer humble apologies for the rudeness of that up- 
“ La, pa! how you go on!” simpered Miss Tag- start that was so rude to you yesterday, at my pre- 
rag. ‘mises—know whom I mean, eh '—Lautestring—I 





** You must do your part, Tab,” said her father—! shall get rid of him, I do think” 
“we'll do ours.—He’ll bite, you may depend onit!”| “Thank you, sir But—but—when I was in 
** What sort of a looking young man is he, dear your employ” 








” 


pe ?”” enquired Miss Tag-rag, blushing, and her, ‘ Was in my employ!” interrupted Tag-rag, with 
eart fluttering very fast. a sigh—* Its no use trying to hide it any longer! 
“Oh, you mast have seen him, sweetest’”——_—_[ I’ve all along seen you was a world too good—quite 
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above your situation in my poor shop! I may have, “And did he say about my—hem !—eh? my 
been wrong, Mr. ‘Titmouse,”’ he continued, diffident-|stopping a few weeks longer with you?’ enquired 
ly, as he placed himself on what seemed the only| Titmouse, chagrin overspreading his features. 

chair in the roon—* but I did it all for the best—/ “1 think he did, Mr. Titmouse! He’s bent on it, 
eh 1—don’t you understand me, Mr. Titmouse?” Tit-|sir? And so would any true friend of your’s be— 
mouse continued looking on the floor, incredulously | because you see,” here he dropped his voice, and 
and sheepishly. looked very mysteriously at ‘Titmouse—* in short, I 

“ Very much obliged, sir—but must say you've quite agree with Mr. Gammon !” 
rather a funny way of showing it, sir. Look atthe! * Do you indeed, sir!” exclaimed Titmouse, with 
sort of life you’ve led me for this” jrather an uneasy look. 

“ Ah! knew you'd say so! But I can laymyhand| “1 do, i’ faith! Why, they'd give thousands and 
on my heart, Mr. Titmouse, and declare to God—I/|thousands to get you out of the way-——and what's 
can, indeed, Mr. Titmouse”—Titmouse preserved a|money to them? But they must look very sharp 
very embarrassing silence.— See I’m out of your|that get at you in the premises of Thomas Tag-rag.— 
good books—But—won’t you forget and forgive, Mr.|Talking of that, ah, ha!—it wi/l be a funny thing to 
‘litmouse ? I meant well. Nay, 1 humbly beg for-)see vou, Mr. Titmouse—Squire Titmouse—ah, ha, 
giveness for every thing you've not liked in me. Can ha!” 

l say more? Come, Mr. Titmouse, you’ve a noble) ** You won't hardly expect me to go out with goods, 
nature, and I ask forgiveness.”’ I suppose, sir?” 

* You-—you ouglit to do it before the whole shop,”| “ Ha, ha, ha!—Ha, ha, ha!—Might as well ask 
replied Titsnouse, a little relenting—* for they’ve all|me if I’d set you to clean my shoes! No, no, my 
seen your goings on.” dear Mr. 'T'itmouse, you and | have done as master 

* Them !—the brutes !—the vulgar fellows! you)and servant; it’s only as friends that we know each 
and I, Mr. ‘Titmouse, are a /eetle above them! D’ye|other now. You may say and do whatever you like, 
think we ought to mind what servanis say ‘—Only|and come and go when and where you like.—It’s 
say the word, and I make a clean sweep of ’em all ;/true it will make my other hands rather jealous, and 
you shall have the premises to yourself, Mr. Tit-|get me into trouble; but whatdo I care? Suppose 
mouse, within an hour after any of those chaps shows |they do all give me warning for your sake? Let’em 
you disrespect,” |go, say 1! He snapped his fingers with an air of 


“Ah! I don’t know—you’ve used me most un-|defiance. * Your looks and manvers would keep a 
common bad—far worse than they have—you’ve|shop full of customers—one Titmouse is worth a 
nearly broke my heart, sir! You have!’ |hundred of them.” 

« Well, my womankind at home are right, after) ‘ You speak uncommon gentleman-like, sir,” said 


all! They told me all along I was going the wrong | ‘Titmouse, with a little excitement—* and if you'd 
way to work, when | said how I tried to keep your! only a/ways—but that’s all past and gone; and I’ve 
pride down, and prevent you from having your head|no objections to say at once, that all the articles I 
turned by knowing your good looks. My little girl)may wantin your line I’ll have at your establishment, 
has said, with tears in her dear eyes—* you'll break| pay cash down, and ask for no discount. And I'll 
his spirit, dear papa—if he’s handsome, wasn’t it|send all my friends, for, in course, sir, you know, I 
God that made him so?” The little frost-work | shal! have lots of them !” 

which Titmouse had thrown around his heart, began} ** Don’t forget your oldest, your truest, your hum- 
to melt like snow under sunbeams. * ‘I'he women'blest friend, Mr. ‘Titmouse,” said Tag-rag, with a 
are always right, Mr. Titmouse, and we’re always|cringiag air. 

wrong,” continued Tag-rag, earnestly, perceiving} ‘ That I wont !” 

his advantage. “Upon my soul, 1 could kick my-| [It flashed across his mind that a true and old 
self for my stupidity, and cruelty too !’ oor would be only too happy to lend hima ten- 

“Ah, | should think so! No one knows what) pound uote. } 

I’ve suffered! And now that ’'m—I suppose you've} “ Hem!—now, are you such a friend, Mr. Tag- 
heard it all, sir?—what’s in the wind—and al) that ?”’|rag ?”’ 

* Yes, sir—Mr. Gaminon, (that most respectable| “ Am [%’—Can you doubt me? Try me! See 
gentleman,) and I have had along talk yesterday|what I could not do for you! Friend, indeed !” 
about you, in which he did certainly tell! me every; “ Well, I believe you, sir! And the fact is, a—a 
thing—nothing like confidence, Mr. Titmouse, when|—a—you see Mr. Tag-rag, though all this heap of 
gentleman meets gentleman, you know. It’s really |money’s coming to me, I’m precious low just now.” 
delightful !” * Y—e—e—e—s, Mr. Titmouse,” quoth Tag-rag, 

“* Isn't it, sir 1’ eagerly interrupted Titmouse, his|anxiously; his dull ggey eye fixed on that of Tit- 
eyes glistening with sudden rapture. mouse steadfastly. 

“Ah! ten thous—I must shake hands with you,} ‘ Well—if you’ve a mind to prove your words, 
my dear Mr. Titmotse ;”’ and for the. first time in} Mr. Tag-rag, and don’t mind advancing me a ten- 
their lives their hands touched, Tag-rag squeezing| pound note”— 
that of Titmouse with energetic cordiality ; while be| “Hem!” involuntarily uttered Tag-rag, so sud- 
added, with a little emotion in his tone—*‘I'homas|denly and violently, that it made Titmouse almost 
Tag-rag may be a plaia-spoken and wrong-headed |start off his seat. ‘Then Tag-rag’s face flushed over, 
man, but he’s a warm heart.”’ he twirled about his watch-key rapidly, and wriggled 

* And did Mr. Gammon tell you all, sir? eagerly|about in his chair with visible agitation. 
interrupted ‘Titmouse. « Oh, you aren’t going to do it! if so, you'd bet- 

“« Every thing—every thing; quite confidential, I|ter say it at once,” quoth Titmouse, rather cgrvelterty. 
assure you, for he saw the ioterest I felt in you.” «“ Why—was ever any thing so unfortunate ?” 
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stammered Tag-rag. ‘That cursed lot of French 
goods | bought only yesterday, to be paid for this 
morning—and it will drain me of every penny!” 

*Ah—yes! True! Weill, it don’t much signi- 
fy,”’ said ‘Titmouse, carelessly, running his hand 
through his hair. * In fact, | needa’t have bothered 
an old friend; Mr. Gammon says he’s my banker 
any awount, 1 beg pardon, I’m sure” 

‘Tag-rag was in a dire dilemma. He felt so flus- 
trated by the suddenness and seriousness of the 
thing, that he could not see his way plain in any 
direction, 

* Let me see,” at length he stammered ; and pull- 
ing a ready-reckoner out of his pocket, he affected to 
be consalting it, as if to ascertain merely the state of 
his banker's account, but really desiring a few 
moments’ time to collect his thoughts. “l'was in 
vain, however; nm thing cecurred to him; he saw nv 
way of escape ; his old tnend the devil deserted him 
for a moment—supplied him with no ready lie. J/e 
must, he feared, cash up. ‘* Well,’ said he—* nt 
certainly is rather unfortunate, just at this precine 
moment; but I'll step to the shop, and see how my 
ready-money matters stand. It sha’n’t be a trifle, 
Mr. Titmouse, that shall stand between us. But— 
if 1 should be hard run—perhaps—eh? 
five-pound note do?” 

« Why—a—a—if it wouldn't suit you to advance 
the ten”— 





* | date say,” interrupted Tag-rag, a trifle relieved, 


“J shall be able to accommodate you. Perhaps 
you'll step on to the shop presently, and then we can 
talk over matters. By the way, did you ever see 
any thing so odd? forgot the main thing ; come and 
take your mutton with me at Clapham, next Sunday 
—my womankind will be quite delighted. Nay, "tis 
their invitation—ha, ha!” 

* You're very kind,” replied Titmouse, colouring 
with pleasure. Here seemed the first pale prim- 
rose of the coming spring—an invitation to Satin 
Lodge. 

** The kindness will be yours, Mr. Titmouse, We 
shall be quite alone; have you all to ourselves ; only 
me, wy wife, and daughter—an only child, Mr. ‘Tit- 


mouse—such a child! She’s really often said to me. | 





*] wonder’ —but, I won't make you vain, eh? 
May I call it a fixture ?” 

**Pon my life, Mr. Tag-rag, you're monstrous un- 
common polite. It's trae, 1 was going to dine with 
Mr. Gammon” 

“Oh! pho! (I mean no disrespect, mind !) he’s 
only a bachelor—I’ve ladies in the case, and all 
that—eh, Mr. Titmouse ? and a young one.” 

* Well—thank you, sir. Since you're so press- 
ing,” — 

* That's it! 
Sunday next,” said Tag-rag, rising and looking at 
his watch. ‘+ Time for me to be off. See you soon 
at the shop? 
business,eh? You understand? Good-by! good- 
by!” and shaking Titmouse cordially by the hand, 
‘Tag-rag took his departure. As he hurried on to 
his shop, he felt in a most painful perplexity abuut 
this loan of five pounds, It was truly like squeezing 
five drops of blood out of his heart. But whet was 
to be done? Could he offend Titmouse? Where 
was he to stop, if he once began ? 





Would a! 


An engagement—Satin Lod for 


Soon arrange that little matter of|relieved. 
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security? Suppose the whole affair should tum 
into smoke ? 

Now, consider the folly of Tag-rag. Here was he 
in all this terrible pucker about advaneing five pounds 
on the strength of prospects and chances which he 
had deemed safe for adventuring Ais daughter upon 
—her, the only object on earth, (except money,) that 
he regarded with any thing like sincere affection. 
How was this? The splendour of the future possi- 
ble good fortune of his daughter, might, perhaps, 
have dazzled and confused his perceptions. Then, 
layain, ‘hat was a remote contingency; but this 
| sudden appeal to his pocket—the demand of an im- 
|mediate outlay and venture—was an instant pressure, 
jand he felt it severely. Immediate profit and loss 
was every thing to ‘lag-rag. He was, in trath, a 
radesman to his heart's core. If he could have seen 
the immediate guid pro quo—could have got, if only 
by way of earnest, as it were, a bit of poor ‘T'itmouse’s 
heart, and locked it up in his desk, he would not 
have cared so much; it would have been a little in 
his line ;—but here was a Five-Pousp Note going 
jout forthwith, and nothing immediate, visible, palpa- 
|ble, replacing it. Oh! ‘Titmouse, had unconsciously 
|pulled Tag-rag’s very heart-strings ! 

Observe, discriminating reader, that there is all 

the difference in the world between a Trapesman and 
"A Mercnant; and, moreover, that it is not every 
tradesman that is a Tag-rag. 
All these considerations combined to keep Tag- 
‘rag in a perfect fever of doubt and anxiety, which 
several hearty curses failed in eflectually relieving. 
By the time, however, that Titmouse had made his 
appearance, with a sufficiently sheepish air, and was 
beginning to run the gauntlet of grinning contempt 
\from the choice youths on each side of the —_ 
Tag-rag had determined on the course he should 
pursue in the matter above referred to. ‘To the 
‘amazement and disgust of all present, Tag-rag bolted 
‘out of a little counting-house or side-room, hastened 
‘to meet Titnouse with out-stretched hand and cordial 
speech, drew him into his little room, and shut the 
door. There Tag-rag informed his flurried young 
iiiend that he had made arrangements (with a little 
inconvenience, which siguified nothing,) for lending 
Tiumouse five pounds. 

“And, as life’s uncertain, my dear Mr. Titmouse,” 
said Tag-rag, a5 ‘l'itmouse, with evident ecstasy, put 
the five-pound note into his pocket—“even between 
the dearest friends—eh? Understand? It’s not 
you I fear, nor you me, because we've confidence in 
each other. But if any thing should happen, those 
we leave behind us” Here he took out of his desk 
an 1. O. U, £5, ready drawn up and dated—“a 
mere slip—a werd or two—is satisfaction to both of 
us.” 

“Oh yes, cir! yes, sir!—any thing!” said Tit- 
mouse; and hastily taking the pen proferred him, 
signed his name, on which Tag-rag felt a little 
Lutestring was then summoned into the 
room, and then (not a little to his astonishment) 
addressed by his imperious employer. * Mr. Lute- 
string, you will have the goodness to see that Mr. 
litmouse is treated by every person in my establish- 
ment with the utmost respect. Whoever treats this 
gentleman with the slightest disrespect, isn’t any 
longer a servant of mine. D’ye hear me, Mr. Lute- 











Dare he ask for string?” added Tag-rag, sternly, observing a very 
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significant glance of intense hatred which Lute- 
string directed towards Titmouse. ‘ D’ye hear me, 
sir? 

“Oh, yes, sir! yes, sir!—your orders shal] be 
attended to.” And leaving the room, with a half- 
audible whistle of contempt, while a grin overspread | 
his features, he had within five minutes filled the | 
mind of every shopman in the establishment with 
feelings of mingled wonder, hatred, and fear towards 
Titmouse. What could have happened? What 
was Mr. Tag-rag about? This was all of a piece 
with his rage at Lutestring the day before. * D d 
Titmouse !”’ said or thought every one. : 

Titmouse, for the remainder of the day, felt, as 
may be imagined, but little at his ease; for—to say 
nothing of his insuperable repugnance to the discharge 
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“Is my hair dark enough to your taste, sir?’ said 
the gentleman, with a calm and bland manner, * be- 
cause I owe it entirely to this invaluable specific.” 

** Do you indeed, sir?” inquired Titmouse: add- 
ing, with a sigh, * but, between ourselves, look at 
mine !”’ and, lifting off his hat for a moment, he ex- 
hibited a great crop of bushy, carroty hair. 

* Whew! rather ugly thai, sir!’ exclaimed the 
gentleman, looking very serious, ** What a curse it 
is to be born with such hair, isn’t it ?” 

“I should think so, sir,’ answered Titmouse, 
mournfully ; “and do you really say, sir, that this 
what’s-its-name turned yours of that beautiful 
black ?” 

“Think? ’Pon my honour, sir, certain; no mis- 
take, I assure you! I was fretting myself into my 


of any of his former duties ; his uneasiness under the! grave about the colour of my hair! W hy, sir, there 
oppressive civilities of Mr. Tag-rag; and the} was a nobleman in here, (I don’t like to mention 
evident disgust towards him entertained by his|names,) the other day, with a head that seemed as if 
companions ;—many most important considerations it had been dipped into water, and then powdered 
arising out of recent and coming events, were with brick dust; but, I assure you, the Cyanochait- 
momentarily forcing themselves upon his attention.) antropopoion was too much fer it, it turned black in 
The first of these was his Aair ; for Heaven seemed) a very short time. You should have seen his lord- 
to have suddenly given him the long-coveted means) ship’s ecstasy, [the speaker saw that Titmouse 
of changing its detested hue; and the next was—)would swallow any thing; so he went on with a 
an eyeglass, without which, he had long felt his) confidential air,] and in a month’s time he had mar- 
appearance and appointments to be painfully incom- | ried a beautiful woman, whom he had loved from a 
plete. Early in the afternoon, therefore, on the! child, but who never would marry a man with such 





“readily-admitted plea of important business, he obtain-| a head hair.” 


ed the permission of the obsequious Tag-rag to| “How long does it take to do all this, sir?” inter- 
depart for the day; and instantly directed his steps) rupted Titmouse, eagerly, with a beating heart. 
to the well known shop of a fashionable perfumer| * Sometimes two, sometimes three days. In four 
and perruquier, in Bond Street—wel] known to those| days’ time, I’ll answer for it, your most intimate 
at least, who were in the habit of glancing at the friend would not know you. My wife did not know 
enticing advertisement in the newspapers. Having) me fora long while, and would’nt let me salute her 
watched through the window till the coast was clear, —ha, ha!’? Here another customer entered ; and 
for he felt a natural delicacy in asking for a hair| Titmouse, laying down the five pound note he had 
ye before people who could in an instant perceive) squeezed ont of Tag-rag, put the wonder-working 
his urgent occasion for it,) he entered the shop,! phial into his pocket, and, on receiving his change, 
where a well-dressed gentleman ‘was sitting behind departed, bursting with eagerness to try the effects 
the counter, reading. He was handsome; and his|of the Cyanochaitantropopoion. Within half an 
elaborately curled hair was of a heavenly black (so hour’s time he might have been seen driving a hard 
at least Titmouse considered it) that was better than) bargain with a pawnbroker fora massive-looking eye 
a thousand printed advertisements of the celebrated | glass, which, as it hung suspended in the window, 
fluid which formed the chief commodity there he had for months cast a longing eye upon; and he 
vended, ‘Titmouse, with a little hesitatioa, asked | eventually purchased it (his eyesight I need hardly 
this gentleman what was the price of their article| say, was perfect) for only fifteen shillings. After 
“for turning /ight hair black”—and was answered—| taking a hearty dinner in a little dusky eatiug-house 
“only seven and sixpence for the smaller-sized) in Rupert street, frequented by fashionable-looking 
bottle.” One was in a twinkling placed upon the| foreigners, with splendid heads of curling hair aud 
counter—where it lay like a miniature mummy,)mustachios, he hastened home. Fortunately, he was 
swathed, as it were, in manifold advertisements.) undisturbed that evening. Having lit his candle, 
* You'll find the fullest directions within, and) and locked his door, with tremulous fingers he open- 


testimonials from the highest nobility to the wonder- 
ful efficacy of the ‘CyaNocHaITANTHROPOPOION,’ ”* 

“ Sure it will do, sir?” inquired Titmouse, anx- 
iously. 





* This fearful-looking word, I wish to inform my 
Jady readers is a monstrous amalgamation of three or 
four Greek words—denoting a fluid * that can render 
the human hair black.” Whenever a barber or per- 
fumer determines on trying to puff off some villan- 
ous imposition of this sort, strange to say, he goes to 
some starving scholar, and gives him half-a-crown to 
coin a word like the above, that shall be equally 
unintelligible and unpronounceable, and therefore 
attractive and popular. 








ed the papers enveloping the little phial; and glan- 
cing over their contents, gct so inflamed with ‘the 
numberless instances of its efficacy, detailed in brief 
but glowing terms—the * Duke of » the Coun- 
tess of , the Earl of, &c. &c. &c. &c.—the 
lovely Miss , the celebrated Sir Little Bull’s- 
eye, (who was so gratified that he allowed his name 
to be used )—all of whom, from having hair of the 
reddest possible description, were now possessed of 
ebon-hued locks ""—that the cork was soon extracted 
from the bottle. Having turned up his coat-cuffs, 
he commenced the application of the Cyanochaitan- 
thropopoion, rabbing it into his hair, eyebrows and 
whiskers, with all the energy he was capable of, for 
upwards of half an hour. Then he read over every 
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syllable on the papers in which the phial had been 


“* Lord-a-mighty !”” exclaimed Mrs. Squallop, faint- 
ly, the moment that this strange apparition presented 





wrapped; and about eleven o’clock, having given 
sundry curious glances at the glass, got into bed, + itself; and, sinking on the chair, she pointed with a 
full of exciting hopes and delightful anxieties con- | dismayed air to the ominous looking object standing 
cerning the success of the great experiment he was|on the window shelf. ‘Titmouse from that supposed 
trying. He could not sleep for several hours. He/she had found it all out. ‘ Well—isn’t it a shame, 
dreamed a rapturous dream—that he bowed to a gen-| Mrs. Squailop?” said he, getting off the bed, and, 
tleman with coal-black hair, whom he fancied he had | plucking off his nightcap, exhibited the full extent 
seen before—and suddenly discovered that he wasjof his misfortune. ‘ W liat d’ye think of that!” he 
only looking at himself in a glass!!—This woke | exclaimed, staring wildly at her. Mrs. Squallop 
him. Up he jumped, and in a trice was standing} gave a faint shriek, turned her head aside, and mo- 
before his little glass. Horrid! he almost dropped | tioned him away. 

down dead! his hair was perfectly green—there| “1 Shall go mad—lI shall ” 
could be no mistake about it. He stood staring in} ‘Oh, dear! oh, dear!” groaned Mrs. Squallop, 
the glass in speechless horror, his eyes and mouth | /evidently expecting him to leap upon her. Presently, 
distended to their utmost, for several minutes. 'Then| however, she a little recovered her presence of mind, 
he threw himself on the bed, and felt fainting. Up) ‘and Titmouse, stuttering with fury, explained to her 
he presently jumped again—rubbed bis hair despe- | w hat had taken place. As he went on, Mrs. Squallop 
rately and wildly about—again looked into the glass | became less and less able to control herself, and at 
—-there it was, rougher than before; but eyebrows, | length burst into a fit of convulsive laughter, and sat 
whiskers and head—all were, if any thing, of amore | holding her hands to her fat shaking sides, as if she 
vivid and brilliant green. Despair came over him.| would have tumbled off her chair. ‘Titmouse was 
What had all his troubles been to this?—and what|almost on the point of striking her! At length, 
was to become of him? He got into bed again, and | however, the fit went off; and, wiping her eyes, she 
burst into a perspiration. ‘Two or three times he got) expressed the greatest commiseration for him, and 
in and out of bed to look at himseif again—on each | proposed to go down and fetch up some soft soap 
occasion deriving only more terrible confirmation|and flannel, and try what “a good, hearty wash 
than befure of the disaster that had befallen him.| would do.”? Scarce sooner said than done—but, alas, 
After lying sull for some minutes, he got out of bed, | in vain! Scrub, scrub—lather, lather, lather, did 
and kneeling down, tried to pray ; but it was in vain| they both ; but the instant the soap-suds were wash- 
—and he rose half choked. It was plain he must ed off, there was the head as green as ever. 

have his head shaved, and wear a wig—that was| “ What am I to do, Mrs. Squallop ? groaned Tit- 
making an old mon of him at once. Getting more| mouse, having taken another look at himself in the 
and more disturbed in his mind, he dressed himself, | | glass. 

half determined on starting off to Bond street, and} ** Why, really I'd be off to a police office, and have 
breaking every pane of glass in the shop window of)\’em ajl taken up, if as how I was you.” 

the ernel impostor who had sold him the liquid that} * No-see if I don’t take that bottle, and make 
had so frightfully disfigured bim. As he stood thus|the fellow that sold it to me swallow what’s left— 
irresolute, he heard the step of Mrs. Squallop ap-|and I'll smash in his shop front besides.” 

proaching his door, and recollected that he had or-| “Oh you won’t—you musn’t—not on no account! 
dered her to bring up his tea-kettle about that time .| Stop at home a bit, and be quiet, it may go off with 
Having no time to take his clothes off, he thought all this washing, in the course of the day. Soft soap 
the best thing he could do would be to pop into bed is an uncommon strong thing for getting colours out 
| —but—a—a excuse me, Mr. Titmouse—why 








again, draw his nightcap down to his ears and eye- 
brows, pretend to be asleep, and, turning his back | 
towards the door, have 
servation of his land: idy. No sooner thought of than | 


wasn’t you Satisfied with the hair God Almighty had 


» a chance of eseapiog the ob-|given you! Dye think he didnt know a deal better 


I’m blest if | 


than you what was best for you? 


done. Into bed he jumped, and drew the clothes |don’t think this a judgment on you,” 


over him-—not aware, however, that in his hurry he} 


had left his begs, with boots and trousers on, expo-| 
sed to view—an unusual spectacle to his landlady, 
who had, in fact, searcely ever known him in bed at 
so late an hour before. He lay as still as a mouse. 
Mrs. Squallop, after glancing at his legs, happening 
to direct her eyes towards the window, beheld a 
small phial, only half of whose dark contents were 
remaining—of course it was Poison. In a sudden 
fright she dropped the kettle, plucked the clothes off 
the trembling ‘Titmouse, and cried out—* Oh, Mr. 
Titmouse! Mr. Titmouse! what have you been” — 

«* Well, ma’am, what the devil do you mean? How 
dare you”’—commenced Titmouse, suddenly sitting 
up, and looking furiously at Mrs. Squallop. A pret- 
ty figure he was. le had all his day clothes on; a 
white cotton nighteap was drawn down to his very 
eyes, like a man going to be hanged; his face was 
very pale, and his whiskers were of a bright green 


colour. 





** What’s the use of your standing preaching to me 
in this way, Mrs. Squallop? Aiu’t L half mad with- 
out it? Judgment or no judgment—where’s the 
harm of my wanting black hair any more than black 
trousers? That ain’t your own hair, Mrs. Squallop 
—you’re as grey as a badger underneath—I’ve often 


|remarked it.”’ 


“Til tell you what, Mr. Himperance !” furiously 
exclaimed Mrs. Squallop, “you're aliar! And you 
deserve what you've got! It is a judgment, and 1 
hope it will stick by you—so take that for your sauce, 
vou vulgar fellow! Get rid of your green hair if you 
can! It's only carrot tops, instead of carrot roo/s— 
and some like one, some the other—ha! ha! ha!’’ 

“Pll tell you what, Mrs. Squ”— he commenced, 
but she had gone, having slammed to the door 
behind her with all her a and Titmouse was 
left alone ina half frantic state, in which he conti- 
nued for nearly two hours. Once again he read over 
the atrocious puffs which had overnight inflated him 
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to such a degree, and he now saw that they were allj ‘ Persevere!”’ interrapted Titmouse, violently, 
lies. This is a sample of them :— clapping his hat on his head, “I'l! teach you to per- 
“This divine fluid, (as it was enthusiastically | severe in taking in the public. I'll have a warrant 
styled to the inventor, by the lovely Duchess of | out against you.” 
Doodle,) possesses the inestimable and astonishing} Oh, my dear sir, I’m accustomed to all this!” 
quality of changing hair, of whatever colour, to a) *T'he—devil—you—are !” gasped Titmouse, quite 
dazzling jet black; at the same time imparting to it aghast. 
a rich glossy appearance, which wonderfully contri | “Oh, often—often, while the liquid is performing 
butes to the imposing fout ensemble presented by |the first stage of the change: but, in a day or two 
those who use it. ‘That well-known ornament of the | afterwards, the parties generally come back smiling 
circle of fashion, the young and lovely Mrs. Fitz-jinto my shop with heads as black as crows.” 7 
frippery, owned to the proprietor, that to this sur-| “ No! But really do they, sir?’ interrupted Tit- 
prising fluid it was that she was indebted for those | mouse, drawing a long breath. 
unrivalled raven ringlets, which attracted the eyes of} “Hundreds, | may say thousands, my dear sir! 
envying and admiring crowds,” and soforth. A little| And one lady gave me a picture of herself, in her 
farther on :— |black hair, to make up for her abuse of me when it 
“This exquisite effect is not in all cases produced was in a puce colour.” 
instantaneously ; much will of course depend (asthe| * But do you recollect any one’s hair turning green, 
celebrated M. Dupuytren, of the Hotel Dieu, at Pa- jand then getting black?” inquired ‘Titmouse, with 
tis, informed the inventor,) on the physical idiosyn-| trembling anxiety. 
cracy of the party using it, with reference to the} *Recollect auy? Fifty, at least. For instance, 
constituent particles of the colouring matter, consti-|there was Lord Albert Addlehead—but why should 
tuting the fluid in the capillary vessels. Often a/l name names? I know hundreds! But every thing 
single application suffices to change the most hope-/|is honour and confidential here! 
less-looking head of red hair to as a deep ablack:; ‘ And did Lord What’s-his-name’s hair go green, 
but, net unfrequently, the hair passes through interme-| and then black ? and was it at first as light as mine 1” 
diate shades and tints; all, however, ultimately set-| “His hair was redder, and in consequence it be- 
tling into a deep and permanent black.” came greener, and now is blacker than ever yours 
This passage not a little revived the drooping! will be.” 
spirits of Titmouse. Accidentally, however, an as-| ‘ Well, if I and my landlady have this morning 
terisk at the last word in the above sentence, directed | used an ounce, we’ve used a quarter of a pound of 
his eye to a note at the bottom of the page, printed in| soft soap in” 
such minute type as baffled any but the strongest! * Soft soap!—soft soap! That explains all,” (he 
sight and most determined eye to read, and which forgot how well it had been already explained by 
said note was the following: ‘him.) “By Heavens, sir!—soft soap! You may 
“Though cases do, undoubtedly, occasionally oc-' have ruined your hair for ever!” ‘Titmouse opened 
cur, in which the native inherent indestructible qual- his eyes and mouth with a start of terror, it not 
ities of the hair defy all attempts to change or even occurring to him that the intolerable green had pre- 
modification, and resist even this potent remedy: of ceded and caused, not followed, the nse of the soft 
which, however, in all his experience” (the specific soap. ‘*Go home, my dear sir! God bless you— 
had been invented for about six months) * the inventor|go home, as you value your hair; take this small 
has known but very few instances.” But to this ex-|bottle of Damascus cream, and rub it in before it’s 
ceedingly select class of unfortunate incurables, poor | too late; and then use the remainder of the” 
Titmouse entertained a dismal! suspicion than he be-| Then you don’t think it’s too late ?” enquired 
longed. |Titmouse, faintly; and having been assured to the 
* Look, sir! Look! Only look here what your|contrary—having asked the price of the Damascus 
stuff has done to my hair!” said Titmouse, on pre- cream, which was only three-and-sixpence, (stamp 
senting himself soon after to the gentleman who had | included)—he paid it with a rueful air, and took his 
sold him the infernal liquid ; and, taking off his hat, | departure. He sneaked along the streets, with the 
exposed his green hair. The gentleman, however, |air of a pickpocket fearful that every one he met was 
did not appear at all surprised or discomposed.” —_| an officer who had his eye on him. He was not, in 
* Ah, yes! I see, 1 see. You're in the interme-| fact, very far off the mark ; for many a person smiled, 
diate stage. It differs in different people.” jand stad, and turned round to look at him as he 
« Differs, sir! I’m going mad! [| look like a green | went along. 
monkey.” | [I wonder, now, what effect the perusal of these 
“In me, the colopr was strong yellow. But have pages must have upon the reader, gentle or simple, 
you read the descriptions that are given in the| young or old, male er female, who has shared the 
wrapper ?” felly of Titmouse in the particular now under con- 
« T should think so! Much good they do me! Sir, | sideration? They cannot help laughing at the trouble 
you're a humbug !~an impostor! I’m a sight to be of Titmouse ; but it is accompanied by a b/ush at the 
seen for the rest of my life! Look at me, sir! Eye- absurd weakness of which themselves have been 
brows, whiskers, and all.” guilty. Depend upon it, my gentleman, that every 
“ Rather a singular appearance, just at present, I man or woman of sense who sees you, and suspects 
must own,” said the gentleman, his face turning or knows what you have been about, can scarce help 
suddenly red all over, with the violent effort he was bursting out a-laughing at you, and writes you down 
making to prevent an explosion of laughter. He |ever afler—ass. But if they do this on seeing him 
soon, however, recovered himself, and added coolly, | who has so weakly attempted to disguise red-colour- 
if you’!l only persevere.” ed hair, what sorrow, mingled with contempt, must 
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they feel when they see a man, or woman, ashamed 
of—erey HAIns—a ** crown of rejoicing to them that 
have done well,”’ a mark of one to whom God has 
given long life, as the means of gathering experience 
and wisdom—and dishonouring those grey hairs by 
the desperate folly of Tittlebat Titmouse 1} 
Titmouse slunk up stairs to his room, in a sad 
state of depression, and spent the next hour in rabbing 
into his hair the Damascuscream. He rubbed till he 
could hardly hold hisarms up any longer from sheer fa- 
tigue. Having risen, atlength, to mark, from the glass, 
the progress he had made, he found that the only result 
of his persevering exertions had been to give a greasy 
shining appearance to the hair, that remained as green 
as ever. With a half-uttered groan he sunk down 
upon a chair, and fell into a sort of abstraction which 
was interrupted by a sharp knock at his door. Tit- 
mouse started up, trembled, and stood for a moment or 
two irresolute, glancing fearfully at the glass; and 
then, opening the door, letin Mr. Gammon,who started 
back a pace or two, as if he had been shot, on eatch- 
ing sight of the strange figure of Titmouse. It was 
useless for Gammon to try tocheck his laughter ; so, 
leaning against the door-post, he yielded to the im- 
pulse, and laughed without intermission for at least 
two minutes. ‘Titmouse felt desperately angry, but 
feared to show it; and thetimid, rueful, lackadaisical 
air with which he regarded the dreaded Mr. Gam- 
mon, only prolonged and aggravated the agonies of 











that gentleman. When at a he had a liule re- 
covered himself, holding his left hand to his side, 
with an exhausted air, he entered the little apartment, 
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L. 10,000; and, lastly, an agreement (of which he 
gave ‘I'iunouse an alleged copy) by which Titmouse, 
in consideration of Messrs. Quirk, Gammon and 
Snap using their best exertions to put him in the 
possession of the estate, &c. &c., bound himself to 
conform to their wishes in every thing, on pain of 
their instantly throwing up the whole affair, looking 
out for another heir-at-law (!) and issuing execution 
forthwith against ‘Titmouse for all expenses incurred 
under his retainer. 1 said that Gammon gave his 
confiding client an alleged copy of this agreement ;— 
it was not a real copy, for certain stipulations appear- 
ed in each that were not intended to appear in the 
other, for reasons which were perfectly satisfactory 
to Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap. When Gam- 
mon had got to this point, he thought it the fitting 
opportunity for producing a second five-pound note. 
He did so, and put Titmouse thereby into an ecstacy 
which pushed out of his head, for a while, all recol- 
lection of what had happened to his hair. Hehad at 
that moment nearly eleven pounds in hard cash ! 
Gammon easily obtained from him an account of his 
little money transactions with Huckaback—of which, 
however, all he could tell was—that for ten shillings 
down, he had given a written engagement to pay 
fifty pounds on getting the estate. Of this Gammon 
made a careful memorandum, explaining the atrocious 
villany of Huckaback—and, in short, that if he (Tit- 
mouse) ‘did not look very sharply about him, he 
would be robbed right and left; so that it was of the 
utmost consequence to him early to learn how to dis- 
tinguish between false and true friends. Gammon 


and asked Titmouse what in the name of heaven he! went on to assure him that the instrument he had 
had been doing to himself. * Without this” (in the| given to Huckaback was, probably, in point of law, 
absurd slang of the lawyers) that he knew all the|not worth a farthing, on the ground of its being both 


while quite well what Titmouse had been about; but’ 
he wanted the enjoyment of hearing Titmouse’s own 
account of the matter. ‘Titmouse, not dating to hest- 
tate, complied—Gammon listening in an agony of 
suppressed laughter, all the while seeming on the 
point of bursting a bloodvessel. He looked as little 
at Titmouse as he could, and was growing a little 
more sedate, when Titmouse, ia a truly lamentable | 
tone, enquired, * What's the good, Mr. Gammon, of 
ten thousand a-year with such a head of hair as this?”’| 
On hearing which Gammon jumped oif his chair, | 
started to the window, and such an explosion of 


fraudulent and usurious; and intimated something, 
which ‘Titmouse did not very distinetly comprehend, 
about the efficacy of a bill in equity for a discovery ; 
which, at a very insignificant expense, (not ex- 
ceeding £100,) would enable the plaintiff in equity 
(é. e. Huekaback) in the way of declaring, on his 
solema oath, that he had advanced the full sum of 
£50: and having obtained this important and satis- 
factory result, Titmouse would have the opportunity 
of disproving the statement of Huckaback—if Ae 
could; which of course he could not. By this pro- 
cess, however, a little profitable employment would 


laughter followed as threatened to crack the panes of| have been afforded to a certain distinguished firm in 


glass before him. 
who presently cried aloud in a grievous manner; and 


This was too much for Titmouse, | Saffron Hill—and that was something—to Gammon. 


* But, by the way, talking about money,” said 


Gammon, suddenly ceasing his laughter, turned | Titrnouse, suddenly, “ how surprising handsome Mr. 


round and apologized in the most earnest manonar; 
after which he uttered an abundance of sympathy for 
the sufferings which * he deplored being unable to! 
alleviate.” He even restrained himself when Tit-| 
mouse again and again asked if he could not * have 
the law” of the man who had s0 imposed on him.) 
Gammon diverted the thoughts of his suffering client, 
by taking from his pocket some very imposing packa- 
ges of paper, tied round with red tape. From time 
to time, however, he almost split his nose with efforts 
to restrain his laughter, on catching a fresh glimpse 
of poor Titmouse’s emerald hair. Gammon was a 





man of business, however; and in the midst of all 
this distracting excitement, contrived to get Tit- 
mouse’s signature to sundry papers of no little con- 
sequence; amongst others, first, to a bond condition- 





ed for the payment of L. 500; secondly, another for 


Tag-rag has behaved to me!” 

“ Indeed, my dear sir!’ exclaimed Gammon, with 
real curiosity, ** what has he done t” 

“* Advanced me five pounds—all of his own head 

“Are you serious, Mr. ‘Titmouse ?” enquired 
Gammon. 

Titmouse produced the change which he had ob- 
tained for Tag-rag’s five-pound note, minus only the 
prices of the Cyanochaitanthropopoion, the Damascus 
Cream, and the eyeglass. Gammon merely stroked 
his chin in a thoughtful manner. So occupied, in- 
deed, was he with his reflections, that though his eye 
was fixed on the ludicrous figure of Titmouse, which 
so shortly before had occasioned him such paroyxsms 
of laughter, he did not feel the least inclination even 
toasmile. Tag-rag advance Titmouse five-pounds! 
Throwing as m smiling indifference into his 
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neamner as was possible, he asked Titmouse the par- 
ticulars of so strange a transaction. ‘Titmouse an- 
swered (how truly the reader can judge) that Mr. 
‘Tag-rag had, in the very handsomest way, volunteer- 
ed the loan of five pounds ; and moreover offered him 
any further sam he might require! 

“ What a charming change, Mr. Titmouse!” ex- 
claimed Gammon, with a watchful eye and anxious 
smile. 

** Most delightful !” 

«* Rather sudden, too !—eh?—Mr. Titmouse ?” 

“ Why—no—no; I should say *pon my life, cer- 
tainly not. The fact is, we’ve long misunderstood 
each other. He’s had an uncomuion good opinion of 
me all the while—people Aave tried to set him against 
me; but it’s no use, he's found them out—he told me 
so! And he’s not only said, but dune the handsome 
thing! He’s turned up, by Jove, a trump all of a 
sudden—though it long looked an ugly one.” 

* Ha, ha, ha!—very !—how curious!” exclaimed 
Mr. Gammon, mechanically revolving several im- 
portant matters in his mind. 

“i'm going, too, to dine at Satin Lodge, Mr. Tag- 
rag’s country house, next Sunday.” 

“Indeed! It will be quite a change for you, Mr. 
Titmouse.” 

« Yes, it will, by Jove; and—a—a—what’s more 
—there’s—hem !—you understand ?” 

* Go on, | beg, my dear Mr. Titmouse.” 

“ There’s a lady in the case—not that she’s said 
any thing; but a nod’s as good as a wink to a blind 
horse—eh ? Mr. Gammon?” 

“TIT should think se—Miss Tag-rag will have 
money, of course ?”’ ; 

“You've hit it! Lots! But I’ve not made up 
my mind.” 


{I'd better undeceive this poor devil at once, as to) 


this sordid wretch Tag-rag, (thought Gammon,) 
otherwise the cunning eld rogue may get a very mis- 
chievous hold upon him! And a lady in the case / 
The old scamp has a daughter! Whew! this will 
never do! ‘I'he soover J enlighten my young friend 
the betier—though at a little risk. ] 

“It’s very important to be able to tell who are real 
and who false friends, as I was saying just now, my 
dear Titmouse,” said Gammon, seriously. 

*I think so. Now look, for instance, there’s 
that fellow Huckaback. I should say he” 

“ Pho! pho! my dear sir, a mere beetle—he’s not 
worth thinking of, one way or the other. But, can’t 
you guess another sham friend, who has changed so 
suddenly.” 

* Do you mean Mr. Tag-rag—eh ?” 

“] mention no names; but it’s rather odd, that 
when I am speaking of hollow-hearted friends, you 
should at once name Mr. Tag-rag. ¥ 

“The proof of the pudding—handsome is that 
handsome does; and I’ve got £5 of his money, at 
any rate.” 

* Of course, he took no security for such a trifle, 
between such close friends as you and him ?” 

“ Ol—why—now you meation it—But, "twas on- 
ly a line—one line.” 

“I knew it, my dear sir,” interrupted Gammon, 
cally, with a significant smile—*Tag-rag and 
Huckaback, they’re on a par—ah, ha, ha!” My 
dear Titmouse, you are too honest and confiding !” 

“ What keen eyes you lawyers have, to be sure! 





Well—lI never *—he was evidently somewhat stag- 
gered.—* 1—I—must say,” he presently added, 
looking gratefully at Gammon, “I think I do now 
know of a true friend, that sent me two five-pound 
notes, and never asked for any security.” 

** My dear sir, you really pain me by alluding to 
such a matter !”” 

[Oh, Gammon, is not this too bad? What are 
the papers which you know are nowin your pockets, 
signed only this very evening by ‘Titmouse ?] 

* You are not a match for Tag-rag, Titmouse; 
because he was made for a tradesman—you are not. 
Do you think he would have parted with his £5 but 
for value received? Oh, Tag-rag! Tag-rag!” 

**I—I really begin to think, Mr. Gammon—’pon 
my soul, I do think you're right.” 

“ Think !—Why—for a man of your acuteness— 
how could he imagine you could forget the long 
course of insult and tyranny; that he should change 
all of a sudden—just now, when ”’ 

“ Ay—by Jove !—just when I’m coming into my 
property,” interrupted Titmouse, quickly. 

«To be sure—to be sure !—Just now, I say, to 
make this sudden change! Bah! bah!” 

“1 hate Tag-rag, and always did. Now, he’s 
trying to take me in, just as he does every body; 
but I’ve found him out—I won’t lay out a penny 
with him.” 

‘Would you. do you think, ever have seen the 
inside of Satin Lodge, if you hadn’t ”. 

«“ Why, I don’t know—I really think—hem !” 

“* Were you, my dear sir ?—But now a scheme oc- 
curs tome—a very amusing idea. Shall I tell yoa 
a way of proving to his own face how insincere and 
interested he is towards you! Go to dinner by all 
means, eat his good things, hear all that the whole 
set of them have to say, and just before you go, (it 
| will require you to have all your wits about you,) 
pretend, with a long face, that our affair is all a bot- 
tle of smoke: say that Messrs. Quirk, Gammon and 
Snapp have told you the day before that they had 
made a horrid mistake.” 

*“’Pon my life, |—I—really—daren’t—I couldn't 
—I couldn't keep it up—he’d half kill me. Besides, 
there will be Miss Tug-rag, it would be the death of 
her, 1 know.” 

* Miss Tag-rag! Gracious Heavens! What on 
earth can you have todo with fer? You—-why, if 
you really succeed in getting this fine property, 
she might make a very suitable wife for one of your 
grooms.” 

* Ah! I don’t know—she may be a devilish fine 
girl, and the old fellow will have a tolerable penny 
to leave her—and a bird in the hand—eh? Besides 
I know what she’s all along--hem!—but that 
doesn’t signify.” 

* Pho! pho! Ridiculous! Ha, ha, ha! Fancy 
Miss ‘T'ag-rag Mrs. ‘Titmouse! Your eldest son— 
ah, ha, ha! ag-rag Titmouse, Esq. Delightful 
Your honoured father a draper in Oxford Street!’ 
All this might be very clever, but it did not seem to 
tell upon ‘Titmouse, whose little heart had been 
reached by a cunning hint of 'Tag-rag’s, concerning 
his daughter’s flattering estimate of Titmouse’s per- 
sonal appearance. The reason why Gammon at- 
tacked so seriously a matter, which appeared so 
chimerical and preposterous, was this—that, accord- 
ing to his present plan, Titmouse was to remain for 
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some considerable while at Tag-rag’s, and, with his difficulties which kept Quirk awake almost all that 
utter weakness of character, might be worked upon |night—how to protect ‘Titmouse from the machina- 
by Tag-ray and his daughter, and get inveigled into tions of Tag-rag and his daughter, and yet keep 
an engagement which might be productive, hereafter ‘T'ag-rag sufficiently interested in, and intimate with 
of no little embarrassment. He succeeded, how-|‘Titunouse to entertain, by-and-by, the idea of becom- 
ever, at length, in obtaining ‘litmouse’s promise to|ing surety for him to them, the said Messrs. Quirk, 
adopt his suggestion, and thereby diseover the trae Gammon, and Snap; and how to manage ‘Titmouse 
nature of the feelings entertained towards him at all the while, so as to forward their objects, and also 


Satin Lodge. He shook ‘Titmouse energetically by 
the hand, and left him perfectly certain, that if there 
was one person in the world worthy of bis esteem, and 
even reverence, that person was Oity Gammon, 
Ese. 

As he bent his steps towards Saffron Hill, he re- 
flected rather anxiously on several matters that had 
occurred to him during the interview which | have 
just described. On reaching the office he was pre- 
sently closeted with Mr. Quirk, to whom, first and 
foremost, he exhibited and delivered the documents 
to which he had obtained ‘Titnmouse’s signature, and 
which, the reader will allow me to assure him, weie 
of a somewhat different texture, from acertain legal 
instrument or security which | laid before him some 
little time ago. 

**Now, Gammon,” said the old gentleman, as 
soon as he had locked up in his safe the above men- 


\that of turning his attention towards Miss Quirk, 
was really rather a difficult problem. Quirk looked 
down on Tag-rag with honest indignation, as a 
mean and mercenary fellow, whose unprincipled 
‘Schemes, thank Heaven! he already saw through, 
and from which he resolved to rescue his innocent 
and confiding client, who was made for better things 
—lv wil, Miss Quirk. 

When ‘Titmouse rose the next morning, (Satur- 
day,) behold—he found his hair had become of a 
variously shaded purple or violet colour! Aston- 
ishment and apprehension by turns possessed him, 
as he stared into the glass at this unlooked for 
change of colour; and hastily dressing himself, af- 
ter swallowing a very slight breakfast, off he went 
jonce more to the scientific establishment in Bond 
Street, to which he had been indebted for his re- 
cent delightful experiences. The distinguished in- 


tioned documents—** Now, Gammon, | think, we|ventor and proprietor of the Cyanochaitanthropo- 
may be up and at ‘em; load our guns, and blaze poion was behind the counter as usual—calm and 
away,” and he rubbed his hands. confident as ever. 

«* Yes, and long enough we've been in preparation!; “Ah! I see—as I said! asI said! Isn’t it! — 
But | just want to name a thing or two that has oc-|coming round quicker than usual—Really, I’m 
eurred to me while with Titmouse.” Then he told |selling more of the article than I can possibly 
him of the effects which had followed the use of the | make.” 
potent Cyanochaitanthropopoion, at which old Quirk| * Well,”’—at length said Titmouse, as soon as he 
almost laughed himself into fits. When, however, |had recovered from the surprise occasioned by the 
Gammon, with a serious air, mentioned the name of sudden volubility with which he had been assailed 
Miss ‘T'ag-rag, and his grave suspicions concerning |on entering—* then is it really going on tolerable 
her, Quirk bounced up out of his chair, almost start-| well?” taking off his hat and looking anxiously into 


ling Gammon out of Ais. If he had just been told 
that his banker had broke, he could scarce have 
shown more emotion. 

The fact was, that he, too, had a pavcnTeR—an 
only child—Miss Quirk—whom he had destined to 
become Mrs. Titmouse. 

“A designing old villian!” he exclaimed at 
length, and Gammon agreed with him; but, strange 
to say, with all his acuteness, never adverted to the 
real cause of Quirk’s sudden and vehement exclama- 
tion. When Gammon told him of the manner in 
which he had opened Titmouse’s eyes to the knavery 
of ‘Tag-rag, and the expedient he had suggested for 


its demonstration, Quirk could have worshipped | 


Gammon, and could not help rising and shaking him 
energetically by the hand, much to his astonishment. 
After a long consultation,,two things were agreed 
upon by the partners ; to look out fresh lodgings for 
Titmouse, aad remove him presently altogether from 
the company and influence of Tag-rag. Some time 
after they had parted, Quirk eame with an eager air 
into Mr. Gammon’s room, with a most important 
suggestion, viz., whether it would not be possible 
for them to get ‘lag-rag to become a surely to them, 
by-and-by, on behalf of Titmouse? Gammon was 
delighted!—He heartily commended Mr. Quirk’s 
Sagacity, and promised to turn it about in his 
thoughts very carefully. Not having been let en- 
tirely into Quirk’s policy, (of which the reader has, 
however, just had a glimpse,) he did not see the 


a glass that hung close by. 

* Tolerable well! delightful! perfect ! couldn't be 
better! If you'd stadied the thing, you'd know, sir, 
that purple is the middle colour between green and 
black. Indeed, black is only purple and green mixed, 
which explains the whole thing !” 

Titmouse listened with infinite satisfaction to this 
philosophical statement. 

“Remember, sir, my hair is to come like yours— 
eh? you recollect, sir?” 

1 have very little doubt of it, sir—nay, I am cer- 
tain of it, knowing it by experience.” 

[The scamp had been hired expressly for the pur- 
pose of lying thus in support of the Cyanochaitan- 
thropoion ; his own hair being a natural black.) 

“| am going to a grand dinner, to-morrow, sir,” 
said Titmouse, * with some devilish great people 
at the west end of the town—eh? you understand ¢ 
will it do by that time ? Would give a trifle to get 
my hair a shade darker by that uine—for—hem !— 
most lovely girl—eh? you understand the thing! 
devilish anxious and all that sort of thing, you 
know !” 

“ Yes—I do,” replied the gentleman of the shop, 
in a confidential tone; and opening one of the glass 
doors behind him, took out a bottle considerably lar- 
ger than the first, and handed it to Titmouse. “ This,” 
said he, ** will complete the thing; it combines 
chemieally with the purple particles, and the result 





is—generally ariived at in about two day’s time” — 
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But here it is—it is called its effects noted? It might possibly have been sport 
|to the gentleman of the shop, but it was near proving 


“ But it will do something in a night’s time—eh ? 
—surely.”’ 

“I should think so! 
the TeTaRaGMENON ABRACADABRA.” 

* What a name!” exclaimed Titmouse, with a 
kind of awe. “’Pon honour, it almost takes one’s 
breath away” 

“It will do more, sir—it will take your red hair 
away! By the way, only the day before yesterday, a 
lady of high rank, (between ourselves, Lady Caroline 


Carrot,) whose red hair always seemed as if it would, 


have set her bonnet in a blaze, came here, after two 
days’ use of the Cyanochaitanthropopoion, and one 
day’s use of this ‘Tetaragmenon Abracadabra—and 
asked me if I knew her. Upon my soul I did not, 
till she solemnly assured me she was really Lady 
Caroline!” 

“How much is it?” eagerly inquired Titmouse, 
‘thrusting his hand into his pocket, with no little ex- 
citement. 

“Only nine-and-sixpence.” - 

“Good gracious, what a price !—nine-and-six”’ 


** Would you believe it, sir? This extraordinary 
fluid cost a distinguished German chemist his whole 
life to bring to perfection ; and it contains expensive 
materials from all the four corners of the world.” 

“ I’ve laid out @ large figure with you, sir, this day 
or two—couldn’t you say eight sh”’ 

“ We never abate, sir,” said the gentleman, rather 
haughtily. Of course, poor Titmouse bought the 
thing ; not a little depressed, however, at the heavy 
prices he had paid for the three bottles, and the uncer- 
tainty he felt as to the ultimate issue. That night, 
he was so well satisfied with the progress which the 
hair on his head was making, (for by candle-light it 
really looked very dark,) that he resolved—at all 
events for the present—to leave well alone; or, at 
the utmost, to try the effects of the Tetaragmenon 
Abracadabra only upon his eyebrows and whiskers. 
Into them he rubbed the new specific ; which, on the 
bottle being opened, surprised him in two respects : 
—first, it was perfeetly colourless; secondly, it had 
a most infernal smell. However, it was no use hes- 
itating ; he kad bought and paid for it; and the pa- 
pers it was folded in gave an account of its success 
which was really irresistible and unquestionable. 
Away, therefore, he ruabbed—and when lie had fin- 
ished, got into bed, in humble hope as to the re- 
sult, which would be disclosed by the morning’s 
light? But would you believe it? When he looked 
at himself in the glass, about six o’clock, (at which 
hour he awoke,) I protest it is a fact, that his eye- 
brows and whiskers were as white as snow; which, 
combining with the purple colour of the hair on his 
head, rendered him one of the most astounding ob- 
jects (in human shape) the eye of man had ever be- 
held. There was the wisdom of age seated in his 
eyebrows and whiskers, unspeakable folly in his 
features, and a purple crown of wonpee on his head. 

Really, it seemed as if the devil were wreaking his 
spite on Mr. ‘Titmouse—nay, perhaps it was the devil 
himself who had served him with the bottles, in 
Bond street. Or was it a mere ordinary servant of 
the devil—some greedy, impudent, unprincipled 
speculator, who, desirous of acting on the approved 
maxim—Fiat experimentum in corpore vili—had 
pitched on Titmouse (seeing the sort of person he 
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was) as a godsend, quite reckless what effect he pro- 
duced on his hair, so as the stuff was paid for, and 


death to poor Titmouse, who really might have re- 
| solved on throwing himself out of the window, only 
| that he saw it was not big enough for a baby to get 
|through. He turned aghast at the monstrous object 
'which his little glass presented to him; and sunk 
down upon the bed, with a feeling as if he were now 
fit for death. As before, Mrs. Squallop made her 
appearance with his kettle for breakfast. He was 
sitting at the table, dressed, and with his arms folded, 
‘with a reckless air, not at all caring to conceal the 
new and still more frightful change which he had 
undergone since she saw him last. Mrs. Squallop 
stared at him for a second or two in silence; then, 
| stepping back out of the room, suddenly drew to the 
| door, and stood outside, laughing vehemently. 
“ Vil kick you down stairs!’ shouted Titmouse, 
| rushing to the door, pale with fury, and pulling it 
open. 
* Mr.—Mr.—Titmouse, you'll be the death of me 
)—you will—you will!” gasped Mrs. Squallop, al- 
most black in the face, and the water running out of 
the kettle, which she was unconsciously holding in 
aslant. After a while, however, they got reconciled. 
Mrs. Squallop had fancied he had been but ae 
chalk on his eyebrows and whiskers; and seeme 
dismayed indeed on bearing the true state of the case. 
| He implored her to send out for a smal! bottle of ink ; 
but as it was Sunday morning none could be got— 
and she teased him to try a little blacking! He did 
—but of course it was useless. He sat for an hour 
jor two in an ecstaey of grief and rage. What would 
| he now have given never to have meddled with the 
|hair which God had thought fit to send him into the 
|world with? Alas, with what mournful foree Mrs. 
| Squallop’s words again and again recurred to him! 
| 'To say that he eat breakfast, would be scarcely correct. 
He drank a single cup of cocoa, and eat about three 
inches’ length and thickness of a roll—and then put 
‘away his breakfast things on the window-shelf, If 
he had been in the humour to go to church—how 
leould he? he would have been turned out as an ob- 
|ject involuntarily exciting every body to laughter. 
| Yet, poor soul, in this extremity of misery, he was 
not utterly neglected ; for he had that morning quite 


‘a little levee. First came Mr. Snap, who, having 
| quite as keen and clear an eye for his own interest as 
|his senior partners, had early seen how capable was 
|aequaintance with ‘Titmouse of being turned to his 


(Snap’s) great advantage. He had come, therefore, 
dressed very stylishly, to do a little bit of todying 
on the sly, (on his own exclusive account,) and had 
brought with him, for the edification of Titmouse, a 
copy of that day’s Sunday Flash, which contained-e 
long account of a bloody fight between Birmingham 
Bigbones and London Liitlego, for 500/. aside— 
eighty rounds were fought, both men killed, and their 
seconds had bolted to Boulogne. Poor Snap, how. 
ever, though he had come with the best intentions, 
and the most anxious wish to evince profound res- 
pect for the future master of ten thousand a-year, wae 
quite taken by storm by the very first glimpse he 
got of Titmouse, and could not for a long while re- 
cover himself. He had come to ask Titmouse to 
dine with him ata tavern in the Strand, where there 
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was to be capital singing in the evening; and tio jcampeny him in his “carriage,” for Titmouse plead- 
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to accompany him, on the ensuing morning, to the ed a pressing engagement, (7. ¢. a desperate attempt 
Old Bailey, to hear “a most interesting trial’? for|he purposed making to obtain some ink.) but pledged 
bigamy, in which Snzp was concerned tor the pris-| himself to make his appearance at Satin Lodge at the 
oner—a miscreant who had been married to five liv-|appointed hour, (half-past three or four o’elcck.) 
ing women, Snap conceived—and very justly—that Away, therefore, drove Tag-rag, delighted that Satin 
it would give ‘Titmouse a striking idea of his (Snap*s) | Lodge would so soon contain so resplendent a visiter 
importance, to see him so much, and apparently so. —indignant at the cringing, sycophantie attentions 
familiarly concerned with well-known counsel. In| of Messrs. Quirk, and Gammon, and Snap, against 
his own terse and quaint way, he was explaining to| whom he resolved to put Titmouse on his guard, and 
Titmouse the various remedies he had against the infinitely astonished at the extraordinary change that 
Bond Street Impostor, both by indictment and action | had taken place in the colour of Titmouse’s hair. 
on the case; nay, (getting a little, however, beyond | Partly influenced by the explanation which Gammon 
his depth,) he assured the eager Titmouse, that a bill | had given of the phenomenon, Tag-rag resigned him- 


of discovery would lie in equity, to ascertain what 
the Titaragmenon Abracadabra was composed of, 
with a view to an indictment against the owner— 
when his learned display was interrupted bya double 
knock, and—oh!—enter Mr. Gammon. Whether 
he or Snap felt more disconcerted, I cannot say; but 
Snap looked the most confused and sneaking. Each 
told the other a lie, in as easy, good-natured a way as 
he could assume, concerning the object of his visit to 
Mr. Titmouse. 


face of both Gammon and Snap ; for it was absolute- 
ly old Quirk, who bustled breathless into the room, 
on his first visit, and seemed completely confounded 


by the sight of both his partners. What with this, | 


and the amazing appearance presented by ‘Titmouse, 
Mr. Quirk was so overwhelmed that he scarce spoke 
asyliable. Each of the three partners felt (in his 
own way) exquisite embarrassment. Huckaback 
some time afterwards made his appearance, but him 
Titmouse unceremoniously dismissed ina twinkling, 
in spite of a vehement remonstrance. But presently, 
behold another arrival—Mr, ‘l'ag-rag, who had come 
to announce that his carriage, (#. ¢. a queer, rickety, 
little one-horse chaise, with a tallow-faced boy in it, 
in faded livery,) was waiting to convey Mr. Tit- 
mouse to Satin Lodge, and take him a long drive in 
the country! Each of these four worthies could have 
spit in the other's face; first, for detecting, and se- 
condly, for rivalling him in his schemes upon Tit- 
mouse. A few minutes after the arrival of Tag-rag, 
Gammon, half-choked with disgust, and despising 
himseif even more than his fellow-visiters, slunk off, 


Thus they were going on, when—| 
another knock—and, “Is this Mr. Titmouse?” in- 
quired a voice, which brought a little colour into the! 


self to feelings of simple wonder. Titmouse was 
doubtless passing through stages of physical trans- 
| mogrification, corresponding with the marvellous 
‘change that was taking place in his circumstances ; 
jand for all he (Tag-rag) knew, other and more extra- 
ordinary changes were going on; Titmouse might be 
growing at the rate of an half-inch a-day, and soon 
stand before him a man more than six feet high! 
Considerations such as these invested ‘Titmouse with 
intense and overpowering interest in the estimaticn 
of Tag-rag; how could he make enough of him at 
Satin Lodge that day? If ever that hardened sinner 
felt inclined to utter an inward prayer, it was as he 
\drove home—that heaven would array his daughter 
in angel hues to the eyes of Titmouse! 

My friend Tittlebat made his appearance at the 
gate of Satin Lodge, at about a quarter to four o’elock. 
Good gracious, how he had dressed himself out! He 
considerably exceeded his appearance when first pre- 
| Sented to the reader. 
| Miss Tag-rag had been before her glass ever since 
the instant of her return from chapel, up to within 

ten minutes’ time of ‘Titmouse’s arrival. An hour 
‘and a half at least had she bestowed on her hair, dis~ 
posing it in little corkscrew and somewhat scanty 
curls, that quite glistened in bear’s grease, hanging 
‘on each side of a pair of lean and sallow cheeks. 
‘The colour which ought to have distributed itself 
over her cheeks, in roseate delicacy, had thought fit 
to collect itself into the tip of her sharp little nose. 
Her small grey eyes beamed with the gentle and 
atttactive expression that was perceptible in her 
father’s, and her projecting under lip reminded every 
body of that delicate feature in her mother. She 


followed almost immediately by Quirk, who was dy-| was very short, and her figure rather skinny and 
ing to consult him on this new aspect of affairs which angular. She wore her lilae-coloured frock; her 
had presented itself. Snap (who, ever since the} waist being pinched in to a degree that made you 
arrival of Messrs, Quirk and Gammon, had felt Jike| think of a fit of the colic when vou looked at her. A 
an ape in hotirons) very shortly followed in the foot-| long red sash, tied in a most elaborate bow, gave a 
steps of his partners, having made no cagigunent| var brilliant air to her dress generally. She had a 
whatever with ‘Titmouse ; and thus the enterprising | thin gold chain round her neck, and wore long white 
and determined ‘T'ag-rag was left master of the field. | gloves; her left hand holding a pocket-handkerchief, 
He had in fact come to do business ; and business he} which she had suffused with bergamotte that scented 
determined to do, As fur Gamnon, during the short|the whole room. Mrs. Tag-rag had made herself 
time he had stayed, how he had endeared himself to| very splendid, in a red silk gown and staring head- 
Titmouse, by explaining, not aware that ‘Titmouse | dress. 


had confessed ail to Snap, the singular change in the | 
colour of his hair to have been occasioned by the in- 
tense mental anxiety through which he had lately | 
passed! The anecdotes he told of sufferers, whose | 
hair a single night’s agony had changed to all the 
cvlours of the rainbow! Though Tag-rag out-stayed 
all his fellow-visiters, in the manner which has been 
described, he could not prevail upon ‘Titmouse to ac- 





As for Mr. Tag-rag, whenever he was dress- 
ed-in his Sunday clothes, he looked the model of a 
dissenting minister; in his black coat, waistcoat, 
and trousers, and primly tied white neckerchief, with 
no shirt-collar visible. For a quarter of an hour had 


this interesting trio been standing at their parlour 
window, in anxious expectation of Titmouse’s arrival; 
their only amusement being the numberless dusty 
stage-coaches driving every five minutes close past 
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But Titmouse said he had washed them before he 
house,) at once enlivening and ruralizing the scene.|had come out. [The day was hot, and he had walk- 
Oh, that poor laburnum—laden with dust, drooping ed five miles at a slapping pace.] Jn a few minutes, 
with drought, and evidently in the very last stage of| however, he felt a little more assured; for it was 
a decline—that was planted beside the little gate!|impossible for him not to perceive the awful defer- 
Tag-rag spoke of cutting it down; but Mrs. and Miss| ence with which he was treated. 
Tag-rag begged its life a little longer—and then = “Seen the Sunday Flash, mem ?” said he, modest- 
subject dropped. How was it that, though both the|ly, addressing Mrs. Tag-rag. 
ladies had sat under a thundering discourse from Mr.| «+ _—I—no—that is—not to-day,” she replied, co- 
Dismal Horror that morning—they had never once louring. 
since thought or spoke of him or his sermon—never| * Vastly amusing, isn’t it?” interposed Tag-rag, 
even opened his * Groans 2” ‘The réason was plain. |to prevent mischief—for he knew his wife would as 
They thought of ‘Titmouse, who was bringing “airs | soon have taken a cockatrice into her hand. 
from heaven;’’ while Horror brought only * aera | * Ye—e—s,” replied Titmouse, who had not even 
from hell’’—and those they had every day in the week, | glanced at the copy which Snap had brought him. 
(his sermons on the Sunday, his ** Groans” on the An uncommon good fight between Birmingham 
week-day.) At length Miss Tag-rag’s little heart) Big” 
fluttered violently, for her papa told her that Titmouse; ‘T'ag-rag saw his wife getting redder and redder. 
was coming up the road—and sv he was. Notdream-|** No news stirring about Ministers, is there ?”’ said 
ing that he could be seen, he stood beside the gate|he, with a desperate atjempt at a diversion. 
for a moment, under the melancholy laburnum; and,| ‘ Not that I have heard,” replied Titmouse. Soon 
taking a dirty-looking silk handkerchief out of his) he got a little further, and said how cheerful the 
hat, slapped it vigorously about his boots, (from stages going past must make the house. Tag-rag 
which circumstances it may be inferred that he had agreed with him. Then there was a little pause. 
walked,) and replaced it in his hat. Then he — * Been to church, mem, this morning, mem ?”’ 
buttoned his surtout, adjusted it nicely, and disposed |timidly enquired Titmouse of Miss Tag-rag. 
his chain and eyeglass just so as to let the tip only| * Yes, sir,” she replied, faintly colouring, casting 
of the latter be seen peeping out of his waistcoat;)her eyes to the ground, and suddenly putting her 
twitched up his collars, plucked down his wrist-bands, ‘hand into that of her mother—with such an innocent, 
drew the tip of a white pocket-handkerchief out of) engaging simpiicity—like a timid fawn lying as close 
the pocket in the breast of his surtout, pulled a white |as possible to its dam! 
glove half-way on his left hand; and, having thus; We always go to chapel, sir,” said Mrs. Tag-rag, 
given the finishing touches to his toilet, opened the| confidently, in spite of a very fierce look from her 
gate, and—Tittlebat Titmouse, Esquire, the great) husband ; * the gospel isn’t preached in the Church 
guest of the day, for the first time in his life (swing- of England. We sit under Mr. Horror—a heavenly- 
ing a little ebony cane about with careless grace) preacher! You've heard of Mr. Horror?” 
entered the domain of Mr. Tag-rag. **Yes,mem! Oh, yes! Capital preacher!” re- 
The little performance I have been deseribing,| plied ‘Titmouse, who of course (being a true church 
thongh every bit of it passing under the eyes of T'ag- man) had never in his life heard of Mr. Horror, or any 
rag, his wife and his daughter, had not excited a other dissenter. 
smile; their anxious feelings were too deep to be| When wi// dinner be ready, Mrs. T. ?’ enquired 
reached or stirred by light emotions. Miss Tag-rag Tag-rag, abruptly, and with a very perceptible dash 
turned very pale and trembled. of sternness in his tone; but dinner was announced 
“ La, pa,” said she faintly, “ how could you say the very next moment. He took his wife’s arm, and, 
he’d got white eyebrows and whiskers? They’re a'in doing so, gave it a sudden vehement pressure, 
beautiful black.”’ | which, coupled with a furious glance, explained to 
Tag-rag was speechless : the fact was so—for Tit- her the extent to which she nad incurred his anger. 
mouse had, fortunately, obtained a little bottle of ink. | She thought, however, of Mr. Horror, and was silent. 
As Titmouse approached the house, (‘T'ag-rag hurry-| ‘Titmouse’s proffered arm the timid Miss ‘Tag-rag 
ing out to open the door for him,) he saw the two/|scarcely touched with the tip of her finger, as she 
ladies standing at the windows. Oi went his hat,| walked beside him to dinner. Titmouse soon got 
and out dropped the silk handkerchief, not a little | tolerably composed and cheerful at dinner, (which 
disconcerting him for the moment. Tag-rag, how-| consisted of a little piece of nice roast beef, with 
ever, soon occupied his attention at the door with! plenty of horse-radish, Yorkshire pudding, a boiled 
anxious civilities, shaking him by the hand, hanging | fowl, a plum pudding made by Mrs. Tag-rag, and 
up his hatand stick, and then introducing him to the! custards which had been superintended by Miss Tag- 
sitting-room. The ladies received him with most)rag,) and, to oblige his hospitable host and hostess, 
profound curtseys, which Titmouse returned with a/eat till he was fit to burst. Miss Tag-rag, though 
quick embarrassed bow, and an indistinect—* I hope| really very hungry, eat only a very small slice of 
you're well, mem !”” ‘beef, and a quarter of a custard, and drank a third of 
If they had had presence of mind enough to observe |a glass of sherry after dinner. She never once spoke, 
it, the purple colour of ‘Titmouse’s hair must have) except in hurried answers to her papa and mamma; 
surprised them not a little; all they could see, how-/and, sitting exactly opposite ‘Titmouse, (with only a 
ever, was—the angelic owner of ten thousand a-year.| plate of greens and a boiled fowl between them,) 
The only person tolerably at his ease, and he on/y| was continually colouring whenever their eyes hap- 
tolerably, was Mr. Tag-rag ;—and he asked his pened to encounter one another, on which occasion 
guest— hers would suddenly drop, as if overpowered by the 
** Wash you hands, Titmouse, before dinney ?”| brilliance of his. ‘Titmouse began to love her very 


their gate, (which was about ten yards from their 
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fast. After the ladies had withdrawn, you should 
have heard the way that Tag-rag went on with Tit- 
mouse—I can liken the twoto nothing but an old 
fat spider, and a little fly. 


* Will you come into my parlour? 
Said the spider to the fly ;”’ 


and it might have been well for Titmouse to have 
a nswered, in the language of the aforesaid fly :— 


* No, thank you, sir, I really feel 
No curiosity.” 


Titmouse, however, swallowed with equal facility 
Mr. Tag-rag’s hard port and his soft blarney; but a// 
fools have large swallows. When at length Tag-rag 
alluded to the painfully evident embarrassment of 
his * poor Tabby,” and said he had * now found out 


of one of the strings—twang! in the middle of the 
* canonading,”’ did not at all disturb her; and, as 
soon as she had finished the exquisite “ finale,” Tit- 
mouse was in such a tumult of excitement, from dif- 
ferent causes, that he could have shed tears. Though 
he had never onee turned over the right place, Miss 
Tag-rag thanked him for his services with a smile of 
infinite sweetness. Titmouse vowed he had never 
heard such splendid music—begged for more; and 
away went Miss Tag-rag, harried away by her ex- 
citement. Rondo after rondo, march after march, for 
at least half an hour; at the end of which old ‘l'ag- 
rag suddenly kissed her with passionate fondness. 
Though Mrs. Tag-rag was horrified at the impiety 
of all this, she kept a very anxious eye on the young 
couple, and interchanged with her husband every now 
and then, very significant looks. Shortly after nine, 
| spirits, wine, and hot and cold water, were brought 
in. At the sighc of them Titmouse looked alarmed— 





what had been so long the matter with her,” [ay,|for he knew that he must take something more, 
even this went down, } and hemmed, and winked his | though he would have freely given five Shillings to 
eye, and drained his glass, Titmouse began to get) be exeused—for he felt as if he could not hold one 
flustered, blushed, and hoped Mr. Tag-rag would drop more. But it was in vain. Willy-nilly, a glass 


soon “join the ladies.” They did so, (Tag-rag|of gin and water stood soon before him; he protested 


stopping behind to lock up the wine and the remains 
of the fruit.) Miss Tag-rag presided over the tea 
things. There were muffins, and crumpets, and reek- 





he could not touch it unless Miss Tag-rag would 
‘take something”—whereupon, with a blush, she 
* thought she wou/d” take a wine-glass of sherry and 


ing-hot buttered toast; Mrs. Tag-rag would hear of| water. This was provided her. Then Tag-rag mixed 


no denial, so poor Titmouse, after the most desperate 
resistance, was obliged to swallow a round of toast, 
half a muffin, and an entire crumpet, and four cups 
of hot tea; after which he felt a very painful degree 
of turgidity, and a conviction that he should be able 
to eat and driok nothing for the remainder of the) 
week. 

After the tea things had been removed, Tag-rag, 
directing Titmouse’s attention to the piano, which 
was open, (with some music on it, ready to be played | 
from,) asked him whether he liked music. Titmouse, 
with great eagerness, hoped Miss ‘I’. would give them 
some music; and she, after holding out a long and! 
vigourous siege, at length asked her papa what it} 
should be. 

“The Battle of Prague,”’ said her papa. 





“ Before Jehovah's awful throne,” hastily interposed | 
} 


her mama. 
« The Battle,” sternly repeated her papa. 
“It’s Sunday night, Mr. T.,” meekly rejoined his) 
wife. | 
* Which will you have, Mr. Titmouse ?” enquired 


a tumbler of port-wine negus for Mrs. Tag-rag, and 
a great glass of mahogany-coloured brandy and water 
for himself; and then he looked round, and felt per- 
fectly happy. As Titmouse advanced with his gin 
and water, his spirits got higher and higher, and his 
tongue more fluent. He once or twice dropped the 
“ Mr.”” when addressing Tag-fag; several times 
smiled, and once even winked at the embarrassed 
Miss T'ag-rag. Mr. ‘Tag-rag saw it, and could not 
control himself—for he had got to the end of his first 
glass of brandy and water, and mixed himself a 
second, quite as strong as the former. 

* Tab! ah, Tab! what Aas been the matter with 
you all these months t”—and he winked his eye at 
her and then at Titmouse. 

* Papa!” exclaimed Miss Tag-rag, blushing up to 
her very temples. 

* Ah, Titmouse—Titmouse—give me your hand,” 
said Tag-rag; ** yeu"!l forget us all when you’re a 
great man—but we shall always remember you.” 

* You’re very good—very !” said ‘Titmouse, cor- 
dially returning the pressure of Tag-rag’s hand.—At 


Tag-rag, with The Buttle of Prague written in every | that instant, it suddenly occurred to him to adopt the 


feature of his face. ‘Titmouse almost burst into a 
state of perspiration. 
* A little of both, sir, if you please.” 





suggestion of Mr. Gammon. ‘Tag-rag was going on 
very fast, indeed, about the disinterested nature of 
his feelings towards Titmouse—towards whom, he 


“ Well,” replied ‘T'ag-rag, slightly relaxing, “that | said, he had always felt just as he did at that mo- 


will do. Split the difference—eh? Come, Tab, 
down with you. ‘Titmouse, will you tnrn over the 
music for her? 


ment—’twas in vain to deny it. 
“I’m sure your conduct shows it, sir,” commenced 


|Titmouse, feeling a shudder like that with which a 


Titmouse rose, and having sheepishly taken his\timid bather approaches the margin of the cold 


station beside Miss Tag-rag, the performances com- 
menced with Before Jehovah's awful throne! But, 
merey upon us! at what a rate she rattled over that 
. “pious air.” If its respectable composer had been 
present he must have gone into a fit; but there was 
no help for it—the heart of the lovely performer was 
in The Battle of Prague, to which she presently did 
most ample justice. So much were her feelings en- 


stream. “I could have takef my oath, sir, you 
would have refused to let me come into your house, 
when you heard of it” 

“ Ah ha !—that’s rather an odd idea, too. If I felt 
a true friendship for you as plain Titmouse, it’s so 
likely I should. My dear sir! it was / that thought 
you wouldn't have come into my house! A likely 
thing !” 








gaged in that sublime composition, that the bursting 


Titmouse was pnzzled. His perceptions, never 


oe 
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vety quick or clear, were now undoubtedly some-|the trick, greatly agitated at the effect produced on 
what obfuscated with what he had been drinking.| Miss Tag-rag: when T'ag-rag’s heavy hand was sud- 
In short, he did not understand that Tag-rag had not|denly placed on his shoulder, and he whispered in a 


understood him ; and felt rather baffled. 

« What surprising ups and downs there are in life, 
Mr. Titmouse,”? said Mrs. T'ag-rag, respectfully — 
«they’re all sent from above, to try us. No one’ 
knows how they’d behave, if as how (in a manner) | 
they were turned upside down.” 

**1—I hope, mem, I haven’t done any thing to) 
show” 

“Oh! my dear Titmouse,” anxiously interrupted | 
Tag-rag, inwardly cursing his wife, who, finding she | 
always went wrong in her husband's eyes whenever) 
she spoke a word, determined for the future to stick | 
to her negus—*“ the fact is, there’s a Mr. Horror here. 
that’s for sending all decent people to—. He's) 
filled my wife there with all sorts of nay, if she’ 
isn’t bursting with cant—so never mind her. You 
done any thing wrong! You're a pattern!” 

* Well—I’m a happy man again,” resumed Tit-| 
mouse, resolved now to go on.—‘“*And when did 
they tell you of it, sir?” 

“Oh, a few days ago—a week ago,” replied Tag-| 
rag, trying to recollect. 

“ Why—why—sir—ain’t you mistaken ?”’ en-| 
quired Titmouse, with a depressed, but at the same 
time a surprised air, ‘It only happened this morn-| 
ing, after you left.” 

** Eh—eh—ah, ha!—What do you mean, Mr. Tit-! 
mouse ?” interrupted Tag-rag, with a sickening at-| 
tempt ata smile. Mrs. ‘lag-rag and Miss ‘T'ag-rag 


” 


also turned exceedingly startled faces towards Tit-| 


mouse, who felt as if a house were going to fall 
down on him. 

“Why, sir”’—he began tocry, (an attempt which 
was greatly aided by the maudlin condition to which 
drink had reduced him,)—* till to-day, I thought I 
was heir to ten thousand a-year—and it seems I’m 
not—it’s all a mistake.” 

Tag-rag’s face changed visibly; it was getting 
frightful to look at; the inward shock and agony were 
forcing out on his slanting forehead great drops of 
perspiration, 

“ What—a—capital—joke—Mr. Titmouse!” he 
frepes, drawing his handkerchief over his forehead. 

itmouse, though greatly alarmed, stood to his gun 
pretty steadily. 

“|—I wish it was a joke! It’s been no joke to 
me, sir. ‘There’s another Tittlebat Titmouse, it seems, 
in Shoreditch, that’s the right” 

* Who told you this, sir?—Pho, I don’t—-I can’t 
believe it,” said Tag-rag, in a voice tremulous be- 
tween suppressed rage and fear. 

“ True, pon my life, It is” 

* How dare you swear before the ladies ? 
insulting them, sir!”’—almost roared Tag-rag. 
* You’re not a gentleman.” He suddenly dropped 
his voice, and, in a trembling and most earnest man- 
ner, asked Titmouse whether he was really joking 
or serions. 

“ Never more serious in my life, sir.”’ 

* It’s really all up?” 

Titmouse groaned. A satanic scowl] shot over 
Tag-rag’s disgusting features. 

“Oh, ma—I do feel so ill!” faintly exclaimed 
Miss Tag-rag, turning deadly pale. Titmouse was 
on the verge of dropping on his knees, and confessing 


You’re 





fierce under tone—* You impostor!” and that stop- 

ed Titmouse, and made something like ‘a man of 
Bim. He was a fearful fool, but he did not want for 
mere pluck, and now it was roused. Mrs. Tag-rag 
exclaimed, “Oh, you shocking scamp!” as she 
passed Titmouse, and led her daughter out of the 
room. 

“If I'm an impostor, sir, 'm no fit company for 
you, | suppose, sir, said Titmouse, rising.” 

“Pay me my five-pound note,” almost shouted 
Tag-rag. 

“ Well, sir, if I’m poor, Lan’t a rogue,” said Tit- 
mouse, preparing to give him what he asked for; 
when a faint shriek was heard, plainly from Miss 
Tag-rag, overhead. Then the seething caldron boiled 
over. ‘ You infernal scoundrel,”’ said Tag-rag, al- 
most choked with fury; and suddenly seizing Tit- 
mouse by the collar, scarce giving him time, in pass- 
ing, to get hold of his hat and stick, he urged him 
along through the passage, down the gravel walk, 
threw open the gate, thrust him furiously through it, 
and sent after him such a blast of execration, as was 
enough to drive him a hundred yards down the road. 
Titmouse did not fully recover his breath or his 
senses for more than half an hour afterwards. When 
he did, the first thing that occurred to him was, an 
inclination to fall down on his knees on the open 
road, and worship the sagacious and admirable 
Gammon. 

And now, Tittlebat Titmouse, for some little time, 
I have done with you. Away !—give room to your 
betters. But don’t think that I have yet “rifled aii 
your sweetness,” or am about to “fling you like a 
noisome weed away.” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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“In the light of precaution,” says Gibbon, “all 
conquest tnust be ineffectual unless it could be uni- 
versal; for, if successful, it only involves the bel- 
ligerent power in additional difficulties and a wider 
sphere of hostility.”’ All ages have demonstrated 
the truth of this profound observation. ‘The Romans 
conquered the neighbouring states of Italy and Gaul, 
only to be brought into collision with the fiercer and 
more formidable nations of Germany and Parthia. 
Alexander overran Media and Persia, only to see his 
armies rolled back before the arms of the Scythians, 
or the innumerable legions of India; and the empire 
of Napoleon, victorious over the states of Germany 
and Italy, recoiled at length before the aroused in- 
dignation of the Northern powers. The British em- 
pire in India, the most extraordinary work of con- 
quest which modern times have exhibited, forms no 
exception to the truth of this general principle. The 
storming of Seringapatam, and the overthrow of the 
House of Tippoo, only exposed us to the incursions 
of the Mahratta horse. ‘The subjugation of the 
Mahrattas involved us in a desperate and doubtful 
conflict with the power of Holkar. His subjugation 
brought us in contact with the independent and brave 
mountaineers of Nepaul ; and even their conquest, 
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and the establishment of the British frontier on the|the Oxus and the shores of the Araxes. The vast 
summit of the Himalayan snows, has not given that|/powers whice lie between the British and Russian 
security to our Eastern possessions, for which its| frontiers cannot remain neutral ; they must be influ- 
rulers have so long and strenuously contended ; and|enced by the one or the other power. ‘ As little,” 
beyond the stream of the Indus, beyond the moun-)said Alexander the Great, “as the heavens can ad- 
tains of Cashmere, it has been deemed necessary to| mit of two suns, can the earth admit of two rulers of 
establish the terror of the British arms, and the in-/the Kast.” 
fluence of the British name. | Strongly as all nations, in all ages, have been im- 
‘That such an incursion into Central Asia has vastly | pressed with military success as the mainspring of 
extended the sphere both of our diplomatic and hos-| diplomatic advauces, there is no part of the world in 
tile relations; that it has brought us in contact with which it is so essential to political influence as in the 
the fierce and barbarous northern tribes, and erected| Kast. Less informed than those of Europe in re- 
our out-posts almost within sight of the Russian| gard to the real strength of their opponents, and far 
videttes, is no impeachment whatever of the wisdom | less prospective in their principles of policy, the na- 
and expediency of the measure, if it has been con-|tions of Asia are almost entirely governed by present 
ducted with due regard to prudence and the rules of | success in their diplomatic conduct. Remote or con- 
art in its execution. It is the destiny of all conquer-|tingent danger produces little impression upon them; 
ing powers to be exposed to this necessity of advane-| present peril is only looked at. They never negotiate 
ing in their course. Napoleon constantly said, and | till the dagger is at their throat; but when it is there, 
he said with justice, that he was not to blame for the|they speedily acquiesce in whatever is exacted of 
conquests he undertook; that he was forced on hy|them. Regarding the success of their opponents as 
invincible necessity ; that he was the head merely ofthe indication of the will of destiny, they bow, not 
a military republic, to whom exertion was existence; only with submission, but with cheerfulness to it. 
and that the first pause in his advance was the com- | All our diplomatic advances in the East, accordingly, 
mencement of his fall. No one can have studied the| have followed in the train of military success; all 
eventful history of his times, without being satisfied our failures have been consequent on the neglect to 
of the justice of these observations. The British assert with due spirit the rights and digrity of the 
einpire in the East is not, indeed, like his in Europe, British empire. ‘The celebrated Roman maxim 
one based on injustice and supported by pillage. |parcere subjectis et debellare superbos, is not there a 
Protection and improvement, not spoliation and mi-| principle of policy; it is a rule of necessity. It is 
sery, have followed in the rear of the English flag ;| the condition of existence to every powerful state. 
and the sable multitudes of Hindostan now perma-| The court of Persia is, in an especial manner, sub- 
neutly enjoy that protection and security which ject to the influence of these external considerations. 
heretofore they had only tasted under the transient} Weakened by long-continued and apparently inter- 
teigns of Baber and Aurungzebe. But still, notwith-| minable domestic feuds; scarce capable of mustering 
standing all its experienerd benefits, the British sway round the standards of Cyrus and Darius twenty 
in Hindostan is essentially that of opinion; it is the thousand soldiers ; destitate alike of wealth, military 
working and middle classes who are benefitted by | organization, or central powers, the kings of ‘Tehran 
their sway. ~The interest and passions of too many|are yet obliged to maintain a doubtful existence in 
of the rajahs and inferior nobility are injured by its the midst of neighbouring and powerful states. The 
continuance, to render it a matter of doubt that a| Ottoman empire has long pressed from the west upon 
large and formidable body of malecontents are to be them, and transmitted, since the era when the reli- 
found within the bosom of their territories, who gion of Mahomet was in its cradle, the indelible 
would take advantage of the first external disaster to| hatred of the successors of Othman against the fol- 
raise again the long-forgotten standard of independ-| lowers of Ali. In later times, and since the Cross 
ence ; and that, equally with the empire of Napoleon | has become triumphant over the Crescent, the Russian 
in Europe, our first movement of serious retreat|empire has pressed upon them with ceaseless ambi- 
would be the commencement of our fall. Nor weuld|tion from the north. More permanently formidable 
soldiers be wanting to aid the dispossessed nobles in| than the standards of either Timour or Gengis Khan, 
the recovery of their pernicious authority. Whoever| her disciplined battalions have crossed the Caucasus, 
raises the standard of even probable warfare, is sure|spread over the descending hills of Georgia, and 
of followers in India; the war castes throughout} brought the armies of Christ to the foot of Mount 
Hindostan, the Rajpoots of the northern provinces, | Ararat, and the shores of the Araxes. Even the 
are panting for the signal of hostilities, and the mo- south has not been freed from ominous signs and 
ment the standard of native independence is raised,|heart-stirring events: the fame of the British arms, 
hundreds of thousands of the Mahratta horse would | the justice of the British rule, have spread far into 
cluster around it, ardent to carry the spear and the |the regions of Central Asia; the storming of Sering- 
torch into peaceful villages, and renew the glorious apatam, the fall of Scindiah, the conquest of Holkar, 
days of pillage and conflagration. have resounded among the mountains of Affghanistan, 
But it is not only within our natural frontier of the|and awakened in the breasts of the Persians the 
Indus and the Himalaya that the necessity of contin-| pleasing hope, that from those distant regions the 
ually advancing, if we would exist in safety, is felt|arms of the avenger are destined to come; and that, 








in the British empire in the East. The same neces-|amidst the contentions of England and Russia, 
sity is imposed upon it by its external relations with | Persia may again emerge to her ancient supremacy 
foreign powers. It is too powerful to be disregarded | among the nations of the earth. 

in the balance of Asiatic politics; its fame has ex-| The existence of Persia is so obviously threatened 
tended far into the regions of China and Tartary ; its | by the aggresstons of Russia, the peril in that quarter 
name must be respected or despised on the banks of/|is so instant and apparent, that the Persian govern- 
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ment have never failed to take advantage of every 
successive impulse communicated to British influ- 
ence, by their victories in Hindostan, to cement their 
alliance and draw closer their relation with this 
country. The storming of Seringapatam was imme- 
diately followed by a defensive treaty between Per- 
sia and Great Britian, in 1800, by which it was sti- 
pulated, that the English merchant should be placed 
on the footing of the most favoured nation, and that 
no hostile European force should be permitted to 
pass through the Persian territories towards Hindos- 
tan. Every successive addition made to our Indian 
empire; every triumph of our Indian arms, drew 
closer the relations between Great Britain and the 
court of Tehran; and it was not till the wretched 
days of economy and retrenchment began, till the ho- 
nour of England was forgotten in the subservience to 
popular clamour, and her ultimate interests overlook- 
ed in the thirst for immediate popularity, that any 
decay in our influence with the court of Persia was 
perceptible. In those disastrous days, however, 
when the strong foundations of the British empire 
were loosened, in obedience to the loud democratic 
clamour for retrenchment, the advantages we had 
— in Central Asia were entirely thrown away. 

vith an infatuation which now appears almost in- 
credible, but which was then lauded by the whole 
Liberal party as the very height of economical wis- 
dom, we destroyed our navy at Bombay, thereby sur- 
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which had been advocated for half a century by the 
whole Whig party, and which were then, as they 
still are, praised and Jauded to the skies by the 
whole Liberal leaders of every denomination. 

The consequences of this total dereliction of nation- 
al character and interests, in order to gratify the 
short-sighted passions of an illiberal democracy, 
rapidly developed themselves. Russia, encouraged 
by the success with which she had broken the bar- 
rier of Hindostan in Central Asia, continued her 
aggressions on the Ottonran power in Europe. The 
Turkish fleet was destroyed by the assistance of a 
British force at Navarino; the Russian arms were 
carried across the Balkan by British sufferance to 
Adrianople ; and the Ottoman empire, trembling for 
its existence, was glad to subscribe a treaty which 
virtually surrendered the Danube and its whole 
northern defences to the Russian power. Not content 
with this, the rulers of England, during the halcyon 
days of the Reform mania, descended to still lower 
degradation and unparalleled acta of infatuation. 
When the Pasha of Egypt revolted against the Otto- 
mau power, which seemed thus alike deserted by its 
allies and crushed by its enemies, and the disastrous 
battle of Koniah threatened to bring the Egyptian 
legions to the shores of Scutari, we turned a deaf ear 
to the earnest prayer of the distressed Sultan for aid. 
Engrossed in striving to eonquer Antwerp in north- 
ern, and Lisbon in southern Europe, for the advantage 
of revolutionary France, we had not a guinea nor a 





rendering the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf to any 
hostile power that chose to occupy them; we reduced 


gun to spare to preserve the interest, or uphold the 


our Indian army from two hundred and eighty, to one honour of England in the Dardanelles, and we threw 
hundred and sixty thousand men, thereby exposing| Turkey, as the price of existence, into the arms of 
ourselves to the contempt of the native powers, by| Russia. .The rest is well known. The Muscovite 


whom respect is never paid but to strength, and 


weakening the attachment of the native population, |§ 


who found themselves in great part shut out from the 
dazzling career of British conquest; and we suffered 
Persia to combat, single-handed, the ¢readful power 
of Russia in 1827, and never sent either a guinea or 
a bayonet to save the barrier of Hindostan from Mus- 
covite dismemberment, ‘These disgraceful deeds 
took place during the haleyon days of Liberal admi- 
nistration; when the Tories nominally held the 
reins, but the Whigs really possessed the power of 
government; when that infallible eriterion of right 
and wrong, popular opinion, was implicitly obeyed ; 
when the democratic cry for retrenchment pervaded, 
penetrated, and paralysed every department of the 
state; and when, amidst the mutual and loud com- 
pliments of the Ministerial and Opposition benches, 
the foundations of the British empire were loosened, 
and the strength of the British arms withered in the 
hands of conceding administrations. The conse- 
quences might easily have been foreseen: province 
after province was refi by the Muscovite invaders 
from the Persian empire; fortrers after fortress 
yielded to the terrible powers of their artillery; the 
torrent of the Araxes was bestrode by their battalions; 
the bastions of Erivan yielded to their cannon; and 
Persia avoided total conquest only by yielding up its 
whole northern barrier and most warlike provinces 
to the power of Russia. It is immaterial to us 
whether these consequences took place under the no- 
minal rule of Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canning, or the 
Duke of Wellington; suffice it to say, they all took 





place during the government of the masses ; and that 
the principles on which they were founded were those 
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battalions gave the requisite aid; the domes of Con- 
tantinople reflected the lights of their bivouacs on 
the mountain of the giant; the arms of Ibrahim 
recoiled before this new and unexpected antagonist, 
and the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi delivered ‘Turkey, 
bound hand and foot, into the hands of Russia, 
rendered the Euxine a Muscovite lake, and for ever 
shut out the British flag from the navigation of ite 
waters, or the detence of the ‘Turkish metropolis. 
The natural results of this timorous and vacillating 
policy, coupled with the well-known and fearfil re- 
duction of our naval and military force in India, were 
not slow in developing themselves. It soon appear- 
ed that the British name had ceased to be regarded 
with any respect in the East; and that all the 
influence derived from our victories and diplomacy in 
Central Asia had been lost. It is needless to go iuto’ 
details, the results of which are well known to the 
public, though the diplomatic secrets connected with 
them have not yet been revealed. Soffice it to say 
that Persia, which for a quarter of a century had been 
the firm ally, and in fact the advanced post of the 
British power in India, deserted by us, and subdued 
by Russia, was constrained to throw herself into the 
arms of the latter. ‘lhe Persian army was — 
organized on a better and more effective footing, 
under. direetion of Russian officers; and several 
thousand Russian troops, disguised under the name 
of deserters, were incorporated with, and gave con- 
sistency to, the Persian army. ‘The British officers, 
who had hitherto had the direction of that force, 
were obliged to rétire; ‘sult, the invariable precur- 
sor in the East of injury, was heaped upon the Brit- 
ish subjects; redress was demanded in vain by the 
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British ambassador; and Sir John M‘Neil himself 
was at length obliged to leave the court of Tehran, 
from the numerous crosses and vexations to which he 
was exposed. Having thus got quit of the shadow 
even of British influence throughout the whole of 
Persia, the Russians were not long in following out 
the new smoothed highway towards Hindostan: the 
siege of Herat, the head of the defile which leads to 
the Indus, was undertaken by the Persian troops, 
under Russian guidance; and Russian emissaries and 
diplomagy, ever preceding their arms, had already 
crossed the Himalaya snows, and were stirring up 
the seeds of subdued but unextinguished hostility in 
the Birman empire, among the Nepaulese moun- 
taineers, and the discontented rajahs of Hindostan. 





There is but one road by which any hostile army 
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“the blue-eyed myriads of the Baltic coast’? may 
find a way into its fabled plains. 

There was a time when British iofluence might 
with ease, and at little cost, have been established in 
the Affghanistan passes. Dost Mahommed was a 
usurper, and his legal claims to the throne would 
not bear a comparison with those of Shah Shoojah. 
But he was a usurper who had concilitated and won 
the affections of the people, and his vigour and sac- 
cess had given a degiee of prosperity to Affghanistan 
which it had not for centuries experienced. Kam- 
ram, the sultan of Herat, was connected with him by 
blood and allied by inclination, and both were ani- 
mated by hereditary and inveterate hatred of the 
Persian power. They would willingly, therefore, 
have united themselves with Great Britain to secure 


ever has, or ever can, approach India from the north-| a barrier against northern invasion ; and such an alli- 
ward. Alexander the Great, Timour, Gengis Khan,| ance would have been founded on the only durable 
Nadir-Shah, have all penetrated Hindostan by the| bond of connexion among nations—mutual advan- 
same route, That road has, for three thousand years, | tage, and the sense of a formidable impending com- 
been the beaten and well-known track by which the} mon danger. ‘Ihe states of Candahar and Cabool 
mercantile communication has been kept up between} were in the front of the danger; the Russian and 
the plains of the Ganges and the steppes of Upper| Persian arms could never have approached the Indus 
Asia. Herat stands at the head of this defile. Its| until they were subdued ; and consequently their ad- 
population, which amounts to one hundred thousand) hesion to our cause, if we would only give them ef- 
souls, and wealth which renders it by far the most) fectual support, might be relied upon as certain. It 
important city in the heart of Asia; have been entirely| is well known that Dost Mahommed might have 
formed by the caravan trade, which, from time im-|been firmly attached to the British alliance within 
memorial, has passed through its walls, going and| these few years by the expenditure of a hundred 
returning from Persia to Hindostan. When Napo- thousand pounds, and the aid of a few British offi- 
leon, in conjunction with the Emperor Paul, project-| cers to organize his forces. And when it is recol- 
ed the invasion of our Indian possessions by a joint| lected that the Sultan of Herat, alone and unaided by 
army of French infantry and Russian Cossacks, the/ us, held out against the whole power of Persia, di- 
route marked out was Astrakan, Astrabad, Herat,\rected by Russian officers, for one year and nine 
Candahar, the Bolan pass, and the Indus, to Delhi.| months, it is evident both with what a strong spirit 
There never can be any other road overland to India;| of resistance to northern aggression the Affghanistan 
for to the eastward of it inaccessible snowy ranges of States are animated, and what elements of resistance 
mountains preclude the possibility of an army get-| they possess among themselves, even when unaided, 
ting through; while to the west parched and im-!agaiost northern ambition. 
passable deserts afford obstacles still more formida-| ‘he immense advantage of gaining the support of 
ble, which the returning soldiers of Alexander over-| the tribes inhabiting the valley of Affghan, thus 
came only with the loss of half their numbers. It is| holding in their hands the keys of Hindostan, was 
quite clear, therefore, that Herat is the vital point of forgone by the British power in India, partly from 
communication between Russia and Hindostan ; and the dilapidated state to which the army had been re- 
that whoever is in possession of it, either actually or, duced by the miserable retrenchinent forced upon the 
by the intervention of a subsidiary or allied force, Government by the democratic cry for economy at 
need never disquiet himself about apprehensions that home, and partly from the dread of involving our- 
an enemy will penetrate through the long and diffi- selves in hostility with Runjeet Sing, the formidable 
cult defile which leads in its rear to Hindostan. ‘chief of Lahore, whose hostility té the Affyhanistans 
Since our empire in India had waxed so powerful | was hereditary and inveterate ; and there can be little 
as to attract the envy of the Asiatic tramontane na- doubt that the conelusion of a treaty, offensive and 
tions, it became, therefore, @ matter of necessity to| defensive, with the powers of Cabool, would have 
maintain our influence among the nations who held; excited great discontent, if not provoked open hos- 
the keys of this pass. Affyhanisitan was to India) tility, at the court of Lahore. In relinquishing their 
what Piedmont has long been to Italy; even a second hold of the Affghanistan states, from the dread of 
Hannibal or Napoleon inight be stopped in its long, compromising their relations with the wily potentate 
mountain passes and interminable barren hills. If, of the Indus, the British Government in India were 
indeed, the politics of India could be confined only to| only acting upon that system of temporizing, con- 
its native powers, it might be wise to consider the) cecing, and shunning present danger, which has cha- 
Indus and the Himalaya as our frontier, and to disre-| racterised all their public acts ever since the influ- 
gard entirely the distant hostility or complicated | ence of the urban inasses became predominant in the 
diplomacy of the northern Asiatic states. But as/ British councils. But it is now apparent, that in 
long as India, like Italy, possesses the fatal gift of| breaking with the Affghans to conciliate the rajah, 
beauty ; as loag as its harvests are coveted by north-| the British incurred the greater ultimate, to avoid the 
ern sterility, and its riches by barbarian poverty; so| present lesser danger. Runjeet Sing, indeed, was a 





long must the ruler of the land preserve with jealous| formidable power, with seventy thousand men, and 
care the entrance into its bosom, and sit with frown-{one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon under his com- 
ing majesty at the entrance of the pass by which| mand. But his situation, between the Brttish terri- 
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tery on the one side, and the Affghans on the other, |dertaken in a truly British spirit—executed by whom 
rendered him incapable of one | any effectual re-|they may, they emanated from Conservative princi- 
sistance. His military foree was by no means equal ples. As much as the ruinous reductions and parsi- 
to what had been wielded by Tippoo or the Mahrat-| monious spirit of Lord William Bentinck’s adminis- 
tas, and his rear was exposed to the incursions of his tration bespoke the poisonous influence of democratic 
hereditary and inveterate enemies in the Affghanistan| retrenchment in the great council of the empire, so 
mountains, Still, more than all, his territories were| much does the expedition to Affghanistan bespeak 
pierced by the great and navigable river of the Indus | the felicitous revival of the trae English spirit in the 
—the best possible base for British operations, ca-|same assembly. At both periods it is easy to see, 
pable of conveying both the muniments of war and | that, though not nominally possessed of the reins of 
the provisions for an army into the heart of his do-| power, her Majesty’s Opposition really raled the 
minions. In these circumstances, it is evident that|state. In the Affghanistan expedition there was 
the submission of Ranjeet Sing must soon have be-| very little of the economy which cut in twain the 
come a matter of necessity ; or, at all events, even if| Indian army, but very much of the spirit which ani- 
we had been driven into hostilities with him, it mated the British troops at Assaye and Laswarree ; 
would have been a far less formidable contest than —there was very little of the truckling which brought 
that into which we have been driven, by abandoning the Russians to Constantinople, but a great deal of 





the Affghans in the late expedition to Cabool. The 
one would have been what the subjugation and con- 
quest of Prussia was to Napoleon, the other was an 
expedition fraught with all the cost and perils of the 
advance to Moscow. 

Notwithstanding these perils and this cost, how- 
ever, we have no doubt that, at the time it was un- 


the energy which carried the English to Paris. 

In a_ military point of view, the expedition to 
Affghanistan is one of the most memorable events of 
modern times. Fr the first time since the days of 
Alexander the Great, a civilized army has penetrated 
the mighty barrier of deserts and mountains which 
separates Persia from Hindostan; and the prodigy 
has been exhibited to an astonished world, of a re- 





dertaken, the expedition to Affghanistan had become 
a matter of necessity. We had been reduced to such 
a pass by the economy, concession, and pusillani- 
mity of former Governments, that we had no alterna- 
tive but either to see the whole of Central Asia and 
Northern Hindostan arrayed in one formidable 
league, under Russian guidance, against us, or to 
make a desperate and hazardous attempt to regain 
our lost character. We have preferred the latter al- 
ternative; and the expedition of Lord Auckland, 
boldly conceived and vigorously executed, has hith- 
erto, at least, been crowned with the most signal 
success. That it was also attended with great and 
imminent hazard is equally certain; but the exist- 
ence of that peril, imposed upon us by the short- 
sighted parsimonious spirit of the mercantile demo- 
cratic communities which for fifteen years past have 
swayed the British empire, is no impeachment what- 
ever, either of the wisdom or necessity of the adven- 
turous step which was at last resolved on. It only 
shows the straits to which a great nation must 
speedily be reduced when its Government, in an evil 
hour, yields to the insidious cry for democratic re- 
trenchment. 

Already the beneficial effects of this bold policy 
have become apparent, The crossing of the Indus} 
by a powerful British army; the surmounting of the 
hills of Cashmere ; the passage of the Bolan defile ; 
the storming of Ghuznee; the fall of Candahar and 
Cabool, and the restoration of Shah Shoojah to the 
throne of his ancestors; have resounded through the 
whole of Asia, and restored, after its eclipse of fif- 
teen years, the honour of the British name. The 
doubtful fidelity of the Rajah of Lahore has been 
overawed into submission ; the undisguised hostility 
of the court of Persia has terminated, and friendly 
relations are on the eve of being re-established ; and 
the indecision of the Sultan of Herat and his brave 
followers has been decided by the terror of the Bri- 
tish arms, and the arrival of a train of artillery with- 
in its ruined bastions, As Britons, we rejoice from 
the bottom of our hearts at these glorious successes ; 
and we care not who were the Ministry at the head 
of affairs when they were achieved. ‘They were un- 











mote island in the European seas pushing forward 
its mighty arms into the heart of Asia, and carrying 
its victorious standards into the strong-holds of Ma- 
hometan faith and the cradle of the Mogul empire. 
Neither the intricate streams of the Punjab, nor the 
rapid flow of the Indus, nor the waterless mountains 
of Affghanistan, nor the far-famed bastions of 
Ghuznee, have been able to arrest our course. For 
the first time in the history of the world, the tide of 
conquest has flowed up from Hindostan into Central 
Asia; the European races has asserted its wonted su- 
periority over the Asiatic; reversing the march of 
Timour and Alexander, the sable battalions of the 
Ganges have appeared as conquerors on the frontiers 
of Persia, and on the confines of the steppes of Sa- 
mareand. So marvellous and unprecedented an event 
is indeed fitted to awaken the contemplation of every 
thoughtful mind. It speaks volumes as to the mighty 
step made by the human race in the last five hundred 
years, and indicates the vast agency and unbounded 
effects of that free spirit, of which Britain is the 
centre, which has thus, for a season at least, inverted 
the heretofore order of nature, made the natives of 
Hindostan appear as victors in the country of Gengis 
Khan, and brought the standards of civilized Europe, 
though in the inverse order, into the footsteps of the 
phalanx of Alexander. 

Though such, however, have been the marvels of 
the Britush expedition to Central Asia, yet it is not 
to be disguised that it was attended by at Jeast equal 
perils; and never, perhaps, since the British stand- 
ard appeared on the plains of Hindostan, was their 
empire in such danger as during the dependence of 
this glorious but hazardous expedition. It was, 
literally speaking, to our Indian empire what the 
expedition to Moscow was to the European dominion 
of Napoleon. Hitherto, indeed, the result has been 
different, and we devoutly hope that, in that respect, 
the dissimilarity will continue, But in both cases 
the danger was the same. It was the moving for- 
ward a large force so far from its resources and the 
base of its operations, which in both cases constitut- 
ed the danger. If any serious check had been sus- 
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tained by our troops in that distant enterprise ; if| Martin® has clearly established, that notwithstand- 
Runjeet Sing had proved openly treacherous, and|ing all that was prophesied of, the trade to Indiahas 
assailed our rear and cut off our supplies when the) been, including exports and imports, less for the last 
bulk of our force was far advanced in the Afighanis-|fwenty years than for the twenty years preceding, 
tan defiles ; if the Bolan pass had been defended with clearly demonstrates some vital defect in our colon- 
a courage equal to its physical strength ; if the jal policy. Nor is it difficult to see where that error 
powder bags which blew open the gates of Ghuznee jis to be found. We have loaded the produce of In- 
had missed fire, or the courage of those who bore|dia—sugar, indigo, &c.—with duties of nearly a 
them had quailed under the extraordinary perils of Aundred per cent., while we have deluged them with 
their mission ; the fate of the expedition would inall| our own manufactutes at an import duty of two or 
probability have been changed, and a disaster as|three per cent. In our anxiety to find a vent for our 
great as the cutting off of Crassus and his legions in| own manufactures on the continent of Hindostan, we 
Mesopotamia, would have resounded like a clap of| seem to have entirely forgotten that there was an- 
thunder through the whole of Asia, Few if any of| other requisite indispensably necessary towards the 
the brave men who had penetrated into Affghanistan | success of our projects even for our own interests,— 
would ever have returned ; the Burmese, the Napau-|to give them the means of paying for them. Our 
lese would immediately have appeared in arms; the|conduct towards our colonies, equally with that to 
Mahratta and Pindarree horse would have re-assem- foreign states, has exhibited reciprocity a/l on one side 


bled round their predatory standards; and, while the, 
British empire in Hindostan rocked to its foundation, 
an Aflghanistan army, directed by Russian officers, 
and swelled by the predatory tribes of Central Asia, 
would have poured down, thirsting for plunder) 
and panting for blood, on the devoted plains of, 
Hindostan. 


Subsequent events have already revealed, in the 
clearest manner, the imminent danger in which the 
English empire in the East was paced at the period 
of the Affghanistan expedition, So low had the re- 
putation of the British name sunk in the East, that 
even the Chinese, the most unwarlike and Jeast pre-| 
cipitate of the Asiatic empires, had ventured to offer) 
a signal injury to the British interests, and insult | 
to the British name ; and so miserably deficient were 
Government in any previous preparation for the dan-| 
ger, that it was only twelve months after the insult 
was offered, that ships of war could be fitted out in 
the British harbours to attempt to seek for redress. 
it is now ascertained that a vast conspiracy had been 
long on foot in the Indian peninsula to overturn our 

ower; in the strongholds of some of the lesser ra- 
Jahs in the southern part of the peninsula, enermous 
military stores have been found accumulated ; and 
not a doubt can remain, that, if any serious disaster 
had happened to our army in Central Asia, not only 
would the Burmese and Nepaulese have instantly 
commenced hostilities, but a formidable insurrection | 
would have broken out among the semi-independent| 
rajahs, jn the very vita}s of our power. And yet it 
was while resting on the smouldering fires of sucha 
voleano, that Lord William Bentinck and the Liberal 
Administration of India thought fit to reduce our mi- 
litary force to one-half, and shake the fidelity of the 
native troops by the reduction of their pay ana allow- 
ances. 








| 


| 


But this proved hostility of so large a portion of 
the native powers, suggests matter for further and 
most serious consideration. It is clear, that although 
the British Government has, to an immense degree, 
benefitted India, yet it has done so chiefly by the 
preservation of peace, and the suppression of robbery, 
throughout its vastdominions; and itis painfully evi- 
dent, that bardly any steps have yet been taken to 
reconcile the natives to our dominion, by the ex- 
tended market which we have opened to their indus- 
try, The startling fact which Mr. Montgomery 





—with this material difference, that we have, in our 
blind anxiety to conciliate foreign states, allowed 
the whole benefits of the reciprocity treaties to rest 
with them; while, in our selfish legislation towards 
our colonial subjects, we have taken the whole to 
ourselves, 

So vast is the importance of our Indian posses 
sions, to the British empire, and so boundless the 
market for her manufactures which might be opened 
if a truly wise and liberal policy were pursued to- 
wards our Indian possessions, that there is nothing 
more to be regretted than that there has not hitherto | 
issued from the press a popular and readable history 
of our Indian possessions. Auber has, indeed, with 
great industry, narrated the leading faets, and supe 
ported them by a variety of interesting official doeu- 
ments. But it is in vain to conceal, that his book 
possesses no attractions to the general reader; and 
accordingly, although it will always be a standard 
book of reference to persons studying Indian affairs, 
it has not and will not produce any impression = ‘ 
public thought. It was, therefore, with pecu iar 
pleasure that we recently opened the Chapters on In- 
dian ffistory, jast published by Mr. Thornton, al- 
ready so favourably known to the eastern world by 
his work on India, and its State and Prospects. From 
the cursory examination we have been able to give 
to this very interesting work, we have only reason 
to regret that the author has not been more compre- 
hensive in hig plan, and that, instead of chapters on 
British India since the administration of Marquis 
Wellesley, in one volume, he has not given to the 
world a full history of the period in three. ‘The work 
is distinguished by judgment, candour, and research, 
and is, beyond a}l doubt, the most valuable that has 
yet —e on the recent history of India. We 
would heg leave only to suggest to the able author, 
that his next edition should extend to two volumes, 
and should embrace the whole events of the period 
of which he treats; in particalar, that Lord Hast- 
ing’s war in 1817 should be more fully enlarged 
upon; and that greater exertions should be made, 
by the introduction of picturesque incidents and vivid 





*See Colonial Magazine, No. 1., article—** Fo- 
reign 'T'rade to India,” —a newly established miscel- 
lany, full of valuable information, and which, if con- 
ducted on right principles, will prove of the very 
highest importance. 
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descriptions, to interest the mass of the nation in a 
subject daily rising in importance, and on which 
they must soon be called upon to exercise the func- 
tions of direct legislation. : 

To have engaged in and successfully accomplished 
such an undertaking; to have overcome so many 
and such formidable intervening obstacles, and 

lanted the British guns in triumph on the walls of 
Herat, is one of the most glorious exploits which 
have ever graced the long annals of British military 
prowess, ‘That our soldiers were undaunted in bat- 
tle and irresistible in the breach has been often 
proved, in the fields alike of Asiatic and European 
fame. But here they have exhibited qualities of a 
totally different kind, and in which hitherto they 
‘were not supposed to have been equal to the troops 
of other states. They have successfully accom- 
plished marches, unparalleled in modern times for 
their length and hardship; surmounted mountain 
ranges, compared to which the passage of the St. 
Bernard by Napoleon must sink into insignificance ; 
and solved the great problem, so much debated, 
and hitherto unascertained in military science, as 
to the practicability of an European force, with the 
implements and incumbrances of modern warfare, 
surmounting the desert and mountain tracts which 
separate Persia fiom Hindostan. Involved as we 


are in the pressing interests of domestic politics, 
and in the never-ending agitation of domestic con- 
cerns, the attention of the British public has been 
little attracted by this stupendous event; but it is 
one evidently calculated to fix the attention of the 
great military nations on the continent, and which 


will stand forth in imperishable lustre in the an- 
nals of history. 

There is one result which may and should follow 
from our undertakings in Affghanistan, which, if 
properly improved, may render it the means of 
strengthening, in the most essential manner, our pos- 
sessions in the East. The lodus and the Himalaya 
are the natural frontier of our dominions; they are 
what the Danube and the Rhine were to the Romans, 
and the former of these streams to Napoleon’s em- 
pire. The Indus is navigable for fifteen hundred 
aniles, and for nine hundred by steamers of war and 
mercantile vessels of heavy burden. It descends 
nearly in a straight line from the impassable barrier 
of the Himalaya to the Indian ocean; its stream is so 
rapid, and its surface so broad, that no hostile force 
can possibly cross it in the face of a powerful defen- 
sive marine. Never was an empire which had such 
a frontier for its protection; never was such a base 
afforded for military operations as on both its banks. 
Provisions for any number of soldiers ; warlike stores 
to any amount: cannon sufficient for a hundred 
thousand men, ean with ease ascend its waves. 
Vain is the rapidity of its current; the power of 
steam has given to civilized man the means of over- 
coming it; and before many years’ are expired, 
British vessels, from every harbour in the United 
Kingdom, may ascend that mighty stream, and open 
fresh and hitherto unheard-of markets for British 
industry in the boundless regions of Central Asia. 
Now, then, is the time tw secure the advantages, and 
gain the mastery of this mercantile artery and frontier 
stream; and, by means of fortified stations on its 
banks, and a powerful fleet of armed steamers in its 
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possessions, against which, if duly supported by 
manly vigour at home, and wise administration in 


our Indian provinces, ali the efforts of Northern am- 


bition will beat in vain. 

But there is one consideration deserving of espe- 
cial aotice which necessarily follows from this suc- 
cessful irruption. The problem of marching over- 
land to India is now solved; the Russian guns have 
come down from Petersburg to Herat, and the Brit- 
ish have come up from Delhi to the same place. 
English cannon are now planted in the embrasures, 
against which, twelve months ago, the Russian shot 
were directed; and if twenty thousand British could 
march from Delhi to Candahar and Cabool, forly 
thousand Russians may march from Astrakan to the 
Ganges and Caleuita. Onr success has opened the 
path in the East to Russian ambition ;—the stages 
of our ascending army point out the stations for their 
descending host; and the ease with which our tri- 
umph has been effected, will dispel any doubts 
which they may have entertained as to the practica- 
bility of ultimately accomplishing the long-cherished 
object of their ambition, and conquering in Calcutta 
the empire of the East. ‘This is the inevitable result 
of our success; but it is one which should excite no 
desponding feeling in any British bosom; and we 
allude to it, not with the selfish, unpatriotic design 
of chilling the national ardour at our success, but in 
order, if possible, to arouse the British people to a 
sense of the new and more extended duties to which 
they are called, and the wider sphere of danger and 
hostility in which they are involved. 

It is no longer possible to disguise that the sphere 
of hostility and diplomatic exertion has been im- 
mensely extended by our success in Affghanistan. 
Hitherto the polities of India have formed, as it were, 
a world to themselves; a dark range of intervening 
mountains of arid deserts were supposed to separate 
Hindostan from Central Asia; and however much 
we might be disquieted at home by the progress of 
Russian or French ambition, no serious fears were 
entertained that either would be able to accomplish 
the Quixotic exploit of passing the western range of 
the Himalaya mountains. Now, however, this veil 
has been rent asunder—this mountain screen has 
been penetrated. The Russian power in Persia, and 
the British in India, now stand face to face; the ad- 
vanced posts of both have touched Herat; the high 
road from St, Petersburg to Calcutta has been laid 
open by British hands. The advanced position we 
have gained must now be maintained ; if we retire, 
even from tributary or allied states, the charm of our 
invincibility is gone; the day when the god Ter- 
minus recoils before a foreign enemy, is the com- ¢ 
mencement of a rapid decline. We do not bring 
forward this consideration in order to blame the ex- 
pedition ; but in order to show into what a contest, 
and with what a power, it has necessarily brought 
us. Affghanistan is the out-post of Russia; Dost 
Mohammed, now exiled from his throne, was a vas- 
sal of the Czar; and we must now contend for the 
empire of the East, not with the rajahs of India, but 
the Muscovite battalions. 

The reality of these anticipations as to the in- 
creased amount of the danger of a collision with 
Russia, which has arisen from the great approxima- 
tion of our outposts to theirs, which the Affghanis- 
tan expedition has occasioned, is apparent. Already 





bosom, to gain that impregnable barrier to our India” 
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Russia has taken the alarm, and the expedition 
against Khiva shows that she has not less the incli- 


nation, than she vaquestionably has the power, of 


amply providing for herself against what she deems 
the impending danger. No one can for a moment 
suppose that that expedition is really intended to 
chastise the rebellious Khan. Thirty thousand men, 
and a large train of artillery, are not sent against an 
obscure chieftain in ‘T'artary, whom a few regiments 
of Cossacks would soon reduce to obedience. A 
glance at the map will at once show what was the 
real object in view. Khiva is situated on the Oxus, 
and the Oxus flows to the north-west from the moun- 
tains which take their se from the northern bound- 
ary of Cabool. its stream is navigable to the foot 
of the Affghanistan mountains, and from the point 
where water communication ceases, it is a passage 
of only five or six days to the valley of Cabool. If, 


naval station at Antwerp, without raising the blockade 
of one of his harbours, from Gibra)tar to the North 
Cape. Herein, then, lies the monstrous absurdity, 
the onparalleled danger uf our present national poli- 
cy, that we are vigorous even to temerity in the Kast, 
and parsimonious even to pusillanimity in the West ; 
aud that while we give Russia a fair pretext for hos- 
tility, and perhaps some ground for complaint in the 
centre of Asia, we make no preparation whatever to 
resist her hostility on the shores of England. 

The contrast between the marvellous vigour of our 
Indian Government and the niggardly spirit with 
which all our establishments are starved down at 
home, would be inconceivable if we did not recollect 
by what opposite motives our Government is regu- 
Jated in Hindostan and in the British islands. ‘Taxa- 
ton in India falls upon the inhabitants, who are un- 
represented ; taxation at home falls upon the ten- 


therefore, the Russians once establish themselves at) pounders, who have a numerical majority in Parlia- 


Cabool, they will have no difficulty in reaching the 
possessions of Shah Shoojah; and their establish- 
ment will go far to outweigh the influence establish- 
ed by the British, by the Affghanistan expedition, 
among the Affghanistan tribes. Already, if recent 
accounts can be relied on, this effect has become ap- 


ment. We never doubted the inclination of a demo- 
eracy to dip their hands in other people’s pockets ; 
what we doubted was their inclination, save In the 








last extremity, to put them in their own. 
Disregard of the future, devotion to present ob- 
jects, has, in all ages, been the characteristic of the 


parent. Dost Mahommed, expelled from his king-|sasses of mankind. We need not wonder that the 


dom, has found support among the Tartar tribes;| British populace are distinguished by the well-known 
backed by their support, he has already re-appeared | limited vision of their class, when all] the eloquence 
over the hills, and regained part of bis dominions, of Demosthenes failed in inducing the most enlight- 
and the British troops, on their return to Afighanis-|ened republic of antiquity to take any measures to 
tan, have already received orders to halt. Let us ward off the danger arising from the ambition of 
hope that it is not in our case, as it was in that of Philip of Macedon; and all the wisdom of Wash- 
the French at Moscow, that when they thought the|ington was unable to communicate to the greatest 


campaign over it was only going to commence. 
Regarding, then, our success in Affghanistan as} 


republic of modern times, strength or foresight suffi- 
cient to prevent its capital from being taken, and its 


having accelerated by several years the approach of| arsenals pillaged by a British division not three 


this great contest, it becomes the British nation well 
to consider what preparations they have made at, 
home to maintain it. Have we equipped and man- 
ned a fleet capable of withstanding the formidable 
armament which Nicholas bas always ready for imn- 
mediate operations in the Baltic? Have we five- 
and-twenty ships of the line and thirty frigates 
ready to meet the thirty ships of the line and eigh- 
teen frigates which Nicholas has always equipped 
for sea at Cronstadt? Have we thirty thousand 
men in London ready to meet the thirty thousand ve- 
terans whom the Czar has constantly prepared to 
step on board his fleet on the shores of the Baltic? 
Alas! we have none of these things. We could not, 
to save London from destruction or the British em- 
pire from conquest, fit out three ships of the line 
to protect the mouth «f the Thames, or assemble 
.ten thousand men to save Woolwich or Portsmouth 
from conflagration. What between radical econo- 
my in our army estimates, Whig parsimony in our 
naval preparations, and Chartist violence in our man- 
ufacturing cities, we have neither a naval nor a mil- 
itary force to protect ourselves from destruction. Al] 
that Sir Charles Adam, one of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, could say on this subject last session of 
Parliament was, that we had three ships of the line and 
three guard-ships to protect the shores of England. 
Never was such a proof afforded that we had sank 
down from the days of giants into those of pigmies, 
than the use of such an argument by a lord of the 
British Admiralty. Why, thirty years ago, we sent 


|thousand strong. 





thirty-nine ships of the line to attack the enemy’s 


Unless, however, the Conserva- 

live press can succeed in rousing the British public 

toasense of their danger on this subject, and the 

Conservative leaders in Parliament take up the mat- 

ter earnestly and vigorously, it may safely be pro- 

— that the days of the British empire are num- 
red. 

No empire can possibly exist for any length of 
time which provokes hostility in its distant posses- 
sions, while it neglects preparation in the heart of its 
power; which buckles on its gloves and puts on the 
helmet, but leaves the breastplate and the cuirass 
behind. Ifa Russian fleet of thirty ships of the line 
appears off the Nore, it will not be by deriding their 
prowess, or calling them a * pasteboard fleet, * that 
the danger will be averted from the arsenals and the 
treasures of England. The Russian sailors do not 
possess any thing like the nautical skill or naval 
habits of the British; but they are admirably trained 
to ball practice, they possess the native courage of 
their race, and they will stand to their guns with any 
sailors in Europe. Remember the words of Nelson, 
“* Lay yourself alongside of a Frenctman, but out- 
maneuvre a Russian,” 

The manifest and not yet terminated dangers with 
which the Affghanistan expedition was attended, 
should operate as a warning, and they wil! be cheaply 
purchased if they prove a timely one, to the Briush 
people, of the enormous dangers, not merely to the 
national honour and independence, but to the vital 
pecuniary interests of every individual in the state, 
of continuing any Jonger the pernicious system of 
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present economy, and total disregard of future dan- 
ger, which for twenty years has characterised every 
department of our Government. Why is it that Eng- 
land has now been compelled in the East, for the first 
time, to incur the enormous perils of the Affghanistan 
expedition—to hazard, as it were, the very existence 
of our Eastern empire upon a single throw ; and ad- 
venture a large proportion of the British army, and 
the magic charm of British invincibility, upon a peri- 
lous advance, far beyond the utmost frontiers of Hin- 
dostan, into the heart of Asiat Simply because 
previous preparation had been abandoned, ultimate 
danger disregarded ; because retrenchment was the 
order of the day, and Government yielded to the 
ever popular cry of present economy ; because the no- 
ble naval and military establishment of former times 
was reduced one-half, or allowed to expire, in the 
childish belief that it never again would be required. 
Rely upon it, a similar conduct will one day produce 
a similar necessity to the British empire. It will be 
found, and that too ere many years have passed over, 
that the Duke of Wellington was right when he said, 
that a great empire cannot with safety wage a little 
war; and that nothing but present danger and future 
disaster, will result from a system which blindly 
shuts its eyes to the future, and never looks beyond 
the conciliating the masses by a show of econoiny at 
the moment. An Affghanistan expedition—a Mos- 
cow campaign—will be necessary to ward off impend- 
ing danger, or restore the sunk credit of the British 
name : happy if the contest can thus be averted from 
our own shores, and by incurring distant dangers we 
can escape domestic subjugation. 

But let not foreign nations imagine, from all that 
has been said or may be said by the Conservatives 
on this vital subject, that Great Britain has now lost 
her means of defence, or that, if a serious insult or 
injury is offered to her, she may not soon be brought 
into a condition to take a fearful vengeance upon her 
enemies. ‘The same page of history which tells us 
that while democratic states never can be brought to 
foresee remote dangers, or incur present burdens to 
guard against it, when the danger is present, and 
strikes the senses of the multitude, they are capable 
of the most stupendous exertions. That England, 
in the event of war breaking out in her present su- 
pine, unprepared state, would sustain in the outset 
very great disasters, is clear; but it is not by any 
ordinary calamities that —_— of such slow growth 
and present magnitude of England is to be subdued, 
She now possesses 2,800,000 tonnage, and numbers 
1,600,000 seamen in her commercial navy, and a fleet 
of seven hundred steamboats, more than all Europe 
possesses, daily prowl along her shores. Here are 
all the elements of a powerful marine; at no period 
did Great Britain possess such a foundation for naval 
strength within her bosom. What is wanting, is not 
the element of an irresistible naval force, but the sa- 


gacity of the people to foresee the approaching neces- 
sity for its establishment, and the virtue in the Gov- 
ernment to propose the burdens indispensable for its 


restoration. In the experienced difficulty of either 
communicating this foresight to the one, or imparting 
this virtue to the other, may be traced the well-known 
and often-predicted effects of democratic ascendency. 
But that same ascendency, if the spirit of the people 
is roused by experienced disgrace, or their interests 
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affected by present calamity, would infallibly make 
the most incredible exertions; and a navy, greater 
than any which ever yet issued from the British har- 
bours, might sally forth from our sea-girt isle, to 
carry, like the French Revolutionary armies, devasta- 
tion and ruin into all the naval establishments of 
Europe. No such career of naval conquest, however, 
is either needed for the glory, or suited for the inter- 
ests of England ; and it is as much from a desire to 
avert that ultimate forcible and most painful conver- 
sion of all the national energies to warlike objects, as 
to prevent the immediate calamities which it would 
occasion, that we earnestly press upon the country 
the immediate adoption, at any cost, of that great in- 
crease to our naval and military establishments which 
can alone avert one or both of these calamities. 


From the Christian Observer. 


SIR ROBERT GRANT’S SACRED POEMS. 


We copy the follwing from “Sacred Poems by 
the late Sir Robert Grant,”’ published by his brother, 
Lord Glenelg. The pieces are but twelve in number, 
and would not fill above three or four closely-printed 
pages of a magazine; but they are made to occupy 
nearly forty pages of elegant type and paper, appa- 
rently for presentation. td Glenelg says ** Many 
of them have already appeared in print, either in pe- 
riodical publication, or in collections of sacred poe- 
try: but a few are now published for the first time.” 
We are not aware of any other periodical publieation 
than our own in which any of them originally ap- 
peared. ‘The first in the collection—the admirable 
{hymn “ When gathering clouds’"—was sent by the 
author for insertion in our volume for 1806, under the 
signature of E.—Y. D. R.; and"he sent an improv- 
ed edition for our volume for 1812, under the same 
signature. The beautiful lines on the Litany, 
* Saviour, when in dust to Thee,’’ and we believe 
some others were inserted without signature. We 
have noticed the signature, beeause there is in our 
volume for 1806 another poem with the above signa- 
ture, entitled * To a friend gathering wild flowers,” 
which we pointed out to Lord Glenelg when he was 
collecting his brother’s pieces ; but none of the family 
had ever seen the lines, and his Lordship has omitted 
them, either as thinking them apocryphal, or not par- 
ticularly worth preserving. ‘They are not equal to 
our departed correspondent’s other pieces; though 
the signature, which is specific, seems to determine 
them to his pen, and they were inserted the very 
month after * When'gathering clouds.” Lord Glenelg 
gives this last composition nearly as it appeared in 





| our volume for 1812; butsome compilation of hymns, 
jwe believe, have the reading of 1806. We are not 
'surs that the following reading in the first copy was 
not the best : 
| 1806, 

When writhing on the bed of pain, 

I supplicate for rest in vain ; 

Still, still my soul shall think of Thee, 
Thy bloody sweat and agony. 
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1812, and reprint. 


Still He who once vouchsafed to bear 
The sickening anguish of despair, 

Shall sweetly soothe, shall gently dry 
The throbbing heart, the streaming eye. 


The following was probably altered to avoid an 
ambiguity :— 


1806. 


‘Then bear me to that happier shore, 
Where thou shalt mark my tears no more. 


1812, and reprint. 


Then point to realms of cloudless day, 
And wipe the latest tear away. 


We have noticed these various readings to give 
the compilers of hymn-books their choice. We now 
proceed to copy a few pieces which we do not recol- 
lect having printed before. 


HOSANNA IN THE HIGHEST. 


From Olivet’s sequester’d seats, 
What sounds of transport spread ? 
What concourse moves through Salem’s streets, 
To Sion’s holy head ? 
Behold Him there in lowliest guise 
The Saviour of mankind ! 
Triumphal shouts before him rise, 
And shouts reply behind : 
And, *: Strike,” they ery, “ your loudest string : 


He comes—Hosanna to our King !” 


Nor these alone, that present train, 
Their present King ador’d : 
An earlier and a later strain 
Extol the self-same Lord. 
Obedient to his Father’s will, 
He came—he lived, he died ; 
And gratulating voices still 
Before and after cried, 
* All hail the prince of David’s line ! 
Hosanna to the Man divine! 


He came to earth: from eldest years, 
A long and bright array 

Of prophet bards and patriarch seers 
Proclaimed the glorious day : 

The light of heaven in every breast, 
Its fire on every lip, 

In tuneful chorus on they prest, 
A goodly fellowship: 

And still their pealing anthem ran, 

* Hosanna to the Son of man ;” 


He came to earth, through life he past 
A man of griefs; and Jo, 
A noble army following fast 
His track of pain and woe : 
All deck’d with palms, and strangely bright, 
That suffering host appears ; 
And stainless are their robes of white, 
Though steeped in blood and tears ; 
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And sweet their martyr anthem flows, 
hha 


* Hosanna to the Man of woes ! 


From ages past descends the lay 
To ages yet to be, 

Till far its echoes rol] away 
Into eternity. 

But oh! while saints and angels high 
Thy final triumph share, 

Amidst thy followers, Lord, shall I, 
Though last and meanest there, 

Receive a place, and{feebly raise 

A faint hosanna to thy praise ? 


PSALM XLIX. * 
Wrru musings sad my spirit teems, 
My harp is strung to saddest themes ; 
O mortal, hear its notes complain, 
Nor shun a dark but faithful strain, 
Whose simple length, tho’ short, shall spar 
The mournful history of man. 


How oft, with dreams of pomp elate, 
The rich upholds his haughty state, 
With eager fondness counts his gains, 
And proudly names his wide domains : 
While, left to poverty and seorn, 

The just in humble silence mourn ! 


Yet envy not the pomp, ye just, 
That towers upon a base of dust : 

For O, when death decreed shall come 
To shake the proud man’s lofty dome, 
Wiil proffered gold avail to save ? 

Or ransoms bribe the yawning grave ? 


Lo stretched before his anguished eyes, 
A child, a wife, a brother lies: 

How vain his stores, his cares how vain, 
The fleeting spirit to retain ; 

The form he clasps resigns its breath, 
And fills his blank embrace with death. 


Again it strikes ;—a seeond blow ;— 

‘The man of pride himself is low; 

Shall wealth, shall state, attend the dead ? 
*Tis only to his clay-eold bed. 

Caressed by crowds, by hundreds known, 
He fills the narrow house alone. 


The funereal pomp, superb and slow, 
The gorgeous pageantry of woe, 
The praise that fills the historic roll. 
Can these assist the parted soul ? 

Or will remembered grandeur cheer 
The shivering lonely traveller? 


And when that breathless wasting clay 
Again shall feel the life-blood play; 


When in the cell where dark it lies, “- 

A morn of piercing light shall rise ; 

O whither then shall guilt retive, OS, 

Or how avoid the eyes of fire ? H 
. Ad 

O man with heaven’s own honours bright, Ai 


And fall’st thou thus thou child of light? 
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And still shall heirs on heirs anew 
The melancholy jest pursue ? 

And born the offspring of the sky 
In folly live, in darkness die ? 


But I on thee depend, O Lord, 

My hope, my help, and high reward : 
Thy word illumes my feeble eyes, 
Thy spirit all my strength supplies ; 
In sickness thou my aid shalt be, 
And death but gives me all to thee. 





| 

“ WHOM HAVE | IN HEAVEN BUT THEE? AND THERE 1s| 
NONE UPON EARTH THAT | DESIRE IN COMPARISON or| 
THEE.” —(Ps. Ixxiii. 25.) 


Lorp of earth! thy forming hand 

Well this beauteous frame hath plann’d : 
Woods that wave, and hills that tower,— 
Ocean rolling in his power,— 

All that strikes the gaze unsought,— 
All that charms the , ot thought,— 
Friendship—gem transcending prize,— 
Love,—a flower from paradise,— 

Yet, amidst this scene so fair, 

Should 1 cease thy smile to share, 

What were all its joys to me? 

Whom have I on earth but Thee ? 


Lord of heaven ! beyond oar sight 
Rolls a world of purer light : 
There, in love’s unclouded reign, 
Parted hands shall clasp again ; 
Martyrs there, and prophets high, 
Blaze a glorious company ; 

While immortal music rings 

From unnumbered seraph strings ;— 
Oh that world is passing fair ; 

Yet if thou wert absent there, 
What were all its joys to me? 
Whom have | in heaven but Thee ? 


Lord of earth and heaven! my breast 
Seeks in thee its only rest ; 

I was lost—thy accents mild 
Homeward lur’d thy wandering child ; 
I was blind—thy healing ray 
Charm’d the long eclipse away ; 
Source of every joy I teow, 

Solace of iny every woe, 

Oh if once thy smile divine 

Ceas’d upon my soul to shine, 

What were earth or heaven to me ? 
Whom have I in each but Thee ? 


“* BLESSED IS THE MAN WHOM THOU CHASTENETH.’’— 
(Psalm xciv, 12.) 


O Saviour! whose mercy, severe in its kindness, 
Has chasten’d my wand’rings and guided my way, 
Ador’d be the pow’r which illumin’d my blindness, 
And wean’d me from phantoms that smil’d to 
betray. 
VOL. XXXVill.—MARCH, 1840, 38 
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Enchanted with all that was dazzling and fair 
I follow’d the rainbow,—i caught at the toy ;— 
And still in displeasure thy goodness was there, 
Disappointing the hope and defeating the joy. 


The blossom blush’d bright, buta worm was below ;— 
The moonlight shone fair, thete was blight in the 
beam ;— 
Sweet whispered the breeze, but it whispered of 
woe ;— 
And bitterness flow’d in the soft flowing stream. 


So, cur’d of my fully, yet cured but in part, 
I turn’d to the refuge thy pity displayed ; 
And still did this eager and credulous heart 
Weave visions of promise that bloom’d but to fade. 


[ thought that the course of the pilgrim to heaven, 
Would be bright as the summer, and glad as the 
morn—; 
Thou show’dst me the path—it was dark and uneven, 
All rugged with rock, and all tangled with thorn. 


I dreamed of celestial rewards and renown ;— 
I grasped at the triumph which blesses the brave ; 
I ask’d for the palm-branch, the robe, and the crown; 
I asked—and thou show’dst me a cross and a grave, 


Subdued and instructed, at length, to thy will, 
My hopes and my longings | fain would resign; 
O! give me the heart that can wait and be still, 
Nor know of a wish or a pleasure but thine. 


There are mansions exempted from sin and from wo®, 
But they stand in a region by mortals untrod ; 

There are rivers of joy—but they roll not below; 
There is rest,—but it dwells in the presence of God. 


THE BROOKLET. 


Sweet brooklet ever gliding, 

Now high the mouwtain riding, 

The lone vale now dividing, 
Whither away ? 

« With pilgrim course I flow, 

“Or in summer’s scorching glow, 

« Or o’er moonless wastes of snow, 
«* Nor stop nor stay ; 

* For oh, by high behest, 

“ To a bright abode of rest 

“In my parent ocean’s breast 

“| hasten away !” 


Many a dark morass, | 

Many acraggy mass, 

Thy feeble force must pass ; 
“ Yet, yet delay ! 

* Tho’ the marsh be dire and deep, 

** Tho’ the crag be stern and steep, 

“On, on, my course must sweep, 
“ [ may not stay ; 

« For oh, be it east or west, 

* To a home of glorious rest 

“In the bright sea’s boundless breast, 
*T hasten away !” 
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The warbling bowers beside thee, 

The laughing flowers that hide thee, 

With soft accord they chide thee, 
Sweet brooklet, stay ! 

* T taste of the fragrant flowers, 

** IT respond to the warbling bowers, 

** And sweetly they charm the hours 

“Of my winding way ; 

* But ceaseless still, in quest 

* Of that everlasting rest, 

* In my parent’s boundless breast, 
“| hasten away !”’ 


Know’st thou that dread abyss ? 
Is it a scene of bliss? 
Oh! rather cling to this, 

Sweet brooklet, stay ! 
**O who shall fitly tell 
** What wonders there may dwell ? 
* That world of mystery weil 

* Might strike dismay ; 
* But [ know ‘tis my parent’s breast, 
* There held, I must need be blest, 
* And with joy to that promised rest 


““T hasten away !” 


PART OF PSALM LXXXIV. IMITATED. 


How deep the joy, Almighty Lord, 

Thy altars to the heart afford ! 
With envying eyes I see 

The swallow fly to nestle there, 

And find within the house of prayer 
A bliss denied to me! 


Compelled by day to roam for food 

Where scorching suns or tempests rude 
Their angry influence fling; 

Oh! gladly in that sheltered nest 

She smooths, at eve, her ruffled breast, 
And folds her weary wings. 


Thrice happy wand’rer, fain would I, 
Like thee, from ruder climates fly, 
That sea of rest to share ; 

C@pprest with tumult, sick with wrongs, 

How oft my fainting spirit longs 
To lay its sorrows there ! * 


Oh! ever on that holy ground 

The cov’ring cherub, Peace, is found, 
With brooding wings serene ! 

And Charity’s seraphie glow, 

And gleams of glory that foreshow 
A higher, brighter scene. 


For even that refuge but bestows 
A transient tho’ a sweet repose, 
For one short hour allowed ; 
Then upwards we sha!) take our flight, 
To hail a spring without a blight, 
A heaven without a cloud ! 


THE SOUTH 


SEA BUBBLE. 


| 
\THE GREAT SOUTH SEA BUBBLE, WITH 
| ITS CONTEMPORARY BUBLETS. 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In looking from the loop holes of tay retreat at the 

busy world, it often seems to me tb be upon the verge 
of some great convulsion, and | can only attribute it 
|te the merciful providence of God, not the wisdom or 
‘foresight of man, that it eseapes it. The late pecu- 
jniary crisis in America might have been highly dis- 
lastrous in its effects upon England; and so might 
many other foreign transactions, on account of the 
‘intimate union which subsists betweea Great Britain 
as a commercial nation and other countries. But our 
own trading speculations are often indications rather 
of the excitement of fever than of vigorous health. 
‘The crisis of 1826, though it checked, did not ex- 
tinguish, the thirst for overtrading; and it is sur- 
prising that we have escaped a more recent crash. If 
history were not esteemed an old almanac, salatary 
cautions might be learned from previous disasters ; 
and especially from the bursting of the South Sea 
Bubble in 1716. 

The Sonth Sea Company had proposed to pay off 

ithe National Debt, by taking it upon themselves and 
giving their own stock in exchange, which Parlia- 
|ment agreed to. ‘The scheme took so well that their 
jstock rose from £86 to £1100; and their original 
fund of ten millions became nominally worth one 
|hundred and ten millions ; and they opened four new 
subseriptions which made the total £295,000,000. 
| The directors actually set up this new stock at one 
| thousand per cent; aod yet such was the phreasy of 
the moment that the shares were sold attwo hundred 
per cent premium. Upon the reaction what had been 
purchased for £1100 fell back to £86; the directors 
were ruined; and parliament caused their estates to 
be confiscated to relieve thousands of families whora 
they had reduced to misery by their proceedings, and 
|also for the same humane purpose remitted more than 
four millions of money which the insolvent company 
‘owed the State. 

I will copy a curious passage from Maitland’s 
| History of London relative to the subject. The de- 
|Seription is quite in the manner of De Foe. 
| tis very surprising, that the wicked scheme of 
| French extraction should meet with encouragement 
jhere, seeing the very year before it had almost ruined 
(that nation. But what is still more surprising is, 
that the people of divers other countries, who, not- 
| wichotnation their having the direful effects of this 
destructive scheme before their eyes, and, as it were, 
tainted with our frenzy, begun to court their destruc- 
jtion, by setting on foot the like projects; which 
|gives room to suspect, that those destructive and 
fatal transactions were rather the result of an epide- 
'mical distemper, than that of choice; seeing that the 
wisest and best of men were the greatest sufferers ; 
|many, of the nobility, and persons of the greatest 
jdistinetion, undone, and obliged to walk on foot; 
|while others, who the year before could hardly 
|purchase a dinner, were exalted in their coaches and 
fine equipages, and possessed of enormous estates. 
And such a scene of misery appeared among traders, 
that it was almost become unfashionable aot to be a 
bankrupt. And, soon after, this direfal catastrophe 
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was attended with such a number of self murders, as|children’s fortunes; improving certain manufactures ; 
no age can parallel. lentering goods ; furnishing London with hay; pur- 
“And as if this wicked project had not of itself} chasing lands to build on; lending money on interest; 
been sufficient to rain both city and country, there | purchasing lead mines; dealing in lace; purehasing 
were at the same time a vast number of other villan-|fenny lands; raising hemp; manuaiing land; drying 
ous projects set on foot, purely calculated to enrich! malt by hot air; restoring Morison’s haven; baying 
the roguish projectors, at the expense of the middling! naval stores; pensions to widows; trading to the 
and poorer sort of people, who were not capable of Oroonoko; making pastebourd; improving paper ; 
reaching the South Sea traffic. Those vile schemes | Colchester baize; ballast society ; Bahama islands ; 
were justly denominated Bubbies, as consisting of no- lending on bottomry ; grand dispensary; improving 
thing but air, and scraps of paper. For the suppres-|land in Essex; royal fishery; fishpool; draining 
sing of those frandulent and illegal practices, ap- fens; making bottles; making looking glass; Globe 
plication was made (in the King’s absence in his! permits; building houses ; encouraging the breed of 
German dominions) to the Lords Justices, who came | horses; foundling hospital ; discovering gold mines; 
to the following resolution, * Their Excellencies the imiporting Swedish iron; assurance against Uneves ; 
Lords Justice in council, taking into consideration the |improving land; trading in hair; sinking pits for 
many inconveniences arising to the public, from) melting lead: insuring masters from losses by ser 
several projects set on foot for raising of joint stocks|vants ; lending on government security ; muslin 
for various purposes; and that a great many of his|machine; importing piteh from Scotland; Nova 
Majesty's subjects have been drawa into part with Britanniea Society; making rape oil; corn trade; 
their money, on pretence of assurances that their/ Irish sail-cloth; Arcadian colony; Neweastle coal 
petitions, for patents and charters to enable them to | trade ; making china ware; furnishing funerals; 
carry on the same, would be granted; to preveat such | Orkney fishery ; coral fishery; flying-engine; im- 
impositions, their Excellencies, this day, ordered the| proving gardens; society for frecholders; making 
said several petitions, together with such reports! sail-cloth ; importing holland ; insuring horses ; feed- 
from the Board of Trade, and from his Majesty’s|ing hogs; bleeching hair; making steel ; making 
Attorney and Solicitor-General, as had been obtained iron and steel with pit-coals; improving land in 
thereon, to be laid before them; and, after mature Flintshire; baying, selling. and letting land ; trading 
consideration thereof, were pleased, by advice of his in iron; national permits ; public fishery ; life insur- 
Majesty’s Privy-Council, to order that the said peti-|anee; improving malt liquors ; making pasteboards ; 
tions be dismissed, which are as followeth.’ ” | purchasing lands in Penasylvania; curing gout and 
The projects thus disallowed were—Royal English stene; making oil of poppies ; making quicksilver 
fishery ; national fishery; whale fishery to Green- malleable; salt pans in Holy Island; improving 
land ; another to Davis's Straits; Greenland trade;\soap; improving sulk; bleaching sugar; making 
building or buying ships to let or freight; sowing stockings; improving tin mines; trading tn tobacco 
hemp and flax; making sail-cloth ; raising madder ;' with Sweden; curing tobacco ; establishing woollen 
making sail-cloth and fine holland; the same and| manufacture in the North of England; furnishing 
silk and cotton manufactures; fire assurance; the merchants with watches; insurance against small- 
sane , trading to Brunswick ; importing German|pox; air-pamp for the brain; insurance against 
timber ; salt-work; and making snuff in Virginia. |divorees; batter from beech-trees; making radish- 
Some of these were good projects; but in eonse-| oil; importing oils; paving London; making Man- 
quenee of the former extravaganees, prejudice prevail- | chester stuffs; extracting silver from lead; boiling 
ed, and the good shared the fate of the evil. Mait-|rock salt; making salt petre; erecting turnpikes ; 
land mentions the following as being carried on improving tillage ; importing timber from Wales; 
without patents or charters; and in the mention of|supplying Deal with water; importing walnut trees 
these also, valuable projects are confounded with|from Virginia; perpetual motion ; engine to retnove 
those which were unsafe or chimerical. Some are|the South Nea-house to Bedlam ; waking deal boards 
evidently satirical; and the true and the fictitious are|of sawdust; making the river Donglas navigable ; 
so blended, that it is not clear, respecting several,|improving the Thanet; insuring seamen’s wages ; 
whether the specification is genuine or otherwise.|! making Joppa soap; fitting out ships against pirates ; 
Private adventurers are also mixed up with joint-| ameliorating oil ; discounting seamen’s tickets ; mak- 
stock companies ; and the whole is one mass of con-| ine sail-cloth in Ireland; ‘Temple mills; supplying 
fusion. It is thus at all times; for ignorant persons Liverpool with water; exporting woollen goods for 
cannot distinguish between a scheme founded upon) brass ; japanning shoes; casting nativities. 
solid principles and the wildest extravagance; thus! ‘These details are sufficiently curious to entertain 
classing “ making iron and steel with pit-coals,” in-|the popular reader; but my object in noticing the 
stead of charcoal as formerly, which led the way, subject was not amusement but profit. ‘Ihe spirit of 
more than perhaps any other discovery of science, to|commercial speculation is as rife among us at the 
the modern commercial greatness of England, with| present moment as in the time of the South Sea 
projects for an * Arcadian colony,” * perpetual mania, and too many of the servants of Christ have 
motion,” and’* making quicksilver malleable.” The | been engulfed in the stream. Instead of waking in 
following is the list:— \the morning with tranquility, and praying with con- 
American fishery; British alum-works ; Santa | tented faith to their heavenly Father, in the quiet and 
Cruz settlement; Westley’s actions; Blane’s Society; | dilligent discharge of their worldly occupation, to 
Tortola settlement; importing beaver; bottomry;j|give them that day their daily bread ; they are con- 
inofiensively cleansing cespools; supplying London |stantly in a state of feverish anxiety; they cannot 
with sea-coals; clothing trade ; supplying London jrest till they have seen the price of stocks, and the 
with cattle; breeding cattle ; insuring and improving | market rate of interest, and the rise ava fall of rail- 
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road shares: and have read and digested the news 
of the day. Is this frame of mind desirable, or war- 
rantable, in one who professes to be a pilgrim and 
stranger upon earth? Alas, is it not essentially 
worldly and soul-destroying, and opposed to prayer, 
to watchfuluess, and spirituality of mind. There is 
nothing unlawful in purchasing joint-stock shares in 
well-considered and useful undertakings : it is an al- 
lowable mode of improving property, and providing 
things honest in the sight of all men; but the spirit 
of worldly speculation is opposed to the Gospel in its 
very essence ; and they that “ will be rich, fall into 
temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition.” 


A HERMIT. 


5. 


Thou teach that not a leaf can grow 
Till life from Thee within it flow ; 
That not a speck of dust can be, 

O Fount of Being! save by Thee. 


6. 


Instruct my soul, by shows distraught 
Too vast and loud for peaceful thought, 
That every quiet mote and gleam, 
W.th Thee to musing spirits beam. 


7. 


Inspire me, Thou, in every glance - 
Of all our dreams confuse as chance, 





But if any Christian do not see the matter distinct- 
ly at first as a question of principle, let him begin| 
with viewing it as one of prudence. Let him think | 


In every change of mortal things 
To see a power from Thee that springs ; 


of the disappointment, loss, and misery occasioned | 8. 


by the South Sea speculation, which only exhibited 
on a large scale what is passing daily in families in| 
consequence of the failure of rash and improvident 
commercial enterprizes. The evil is not confined to 
ordinary traffic: it pervades even the most sacred | 
institutions. An amiable, pious, and gentle-temper- 
ed minister, not previously given to filthy Jucre, was 
ruined in mind and health, in his family comfort and | 
his spiritual and pastoral character, by having become 
entangled in an exciting pew-rent speculation. If the | 
believer lived up to his high character and privileges, | 
be would not be a quéetist, because he would con- 
sider that he had duties to discharge as well asa 
cross to bear: but still less would he be * over- 
charged with the cares of this world,” or be found | 
trying to reconcile God and mammon. 
A STANDER-BY. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


HYMNS OF A HERMIT. 


In every human word and deed, 
Each flash of feeling, will, or creed, 
l'o know a plan ordain’d above, 
Begun and ending all in love. 

9. 
So smallest bubbles here on earth 
With me shail claim a heavenly birth, 
And each faint atom passing by 
Seem bright with thine eternal eye. 


10. 


So best we learn what light sublime 

Is hid within the clouds of time, 

Whose darkness, dreadful though it be, 
From those who seek conceals not Thee. 


Hymn VIII. 


1. 


I stood upon the heap’d remains 
Of ancient worlds, ’mid waste and rock, 


BY ARCHAUS, | Where fire had heaved the rifted plains, 


Hymn VII. 
1, 
Thou, Lord! who rear’st the mountains’ height, 
And makest the cliffs with sunshine bright; 
Oh, grant that 1 may own thy hand 
No less in every grain of sand! 


2. 
With forests huge of dateless time 
Thy will has hung each peak sublime ; 
But wither’d leaves beneath a tree, 
Have tongues that tell us loud of Thee. 


3. 


While clouds to clouds through ages call, 
Thou pour’st the thundering waterfall ; 
But every silent drop of dew 

Reflects thy order’d world to view. 


4. 
In all the immense, the strange, and old, 
Thy presence careless men behold ; 
In al! the little, weak, and mean, 
By faith be Thou as clearly seen. 


| And flood had worn each massive block ; 


2. 


Great layers of cinders, ashes piled, 
And molten streams congeal’d to stone, 
Great peaks by biting ages filed, 

And shapeless ruins overthrown; 


3. 


Dark vales descending headlong deep, 
Whose gulf our human thought devours, 
And iron crags upon the steep 
Sepulchra! thrones of perish’d powers. 


4. 


What all around I seem’d to scan 
Was desolation’s eyeless face, 

A world whose dim forgotten plan 
No present skill avail’d to trace. 


5. 


Thy crystal sky’s harmonious frame, 

The joyous earth of fruitful cheer, 

No kindred here ee could claim, 
and grief, and fear. 





Where all was death, 
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- 
6, 
Swift fied the clouds that disinal hung, 
Forth stept the sun with godlike sway, ~ 
The gloom no more about me clung, 
And glorious radiance fill’d the day. 


7. 


A boundless hall of purple sky, 
Around me spread celestial air, 

And smallest woofs were seen to lie, 
In downy softness floating there. 


8. 


Beyond the mountain’s nearer view, 
So stern and rude, the ocean lay, 

A circling plain of azure hue, | 
Becalm’d in evening’s Joveliest ray. 


9. 


Far off, the shore, the fields, the vales, 
The town, the hamlets glancing shone, 
And burnish’d isles and gliding sails 
Were bright with life beyond their own. 


10. 


But near, how changed is all around ! 
Destruction’s woe and conflict o’er, 
The pathless rocks, the dells profound, 
To me are dark and sad no more. 


11. 


I see the herbage climb and steal 

Through dens where once the earthquakes fought, 
And cliff and peak seem all to feel 

A stamp of good serenely wrought. 


12. 
Below, the valley seems to shut 
Within its mounds a joyous rill ; 
Not far beyond, a peasant’s hut 
Sends curling smoke along the hill. 


13. 


The wary goat is browsing nigh, 

A bird is wheeling smooth in air, 
Here seeks the flitting butterfly 

’Mid mountain plants an odorous fare. 


14. 


Here nature’s lonely fortress towers, 
By giant struggles rear’d and wall’d ; 
Yet contemplation’s happiest flowers 
Are opening bright and unappall’d. 


15. 


Thou God, so realest; such the plan 
Of endless change, evolving good ; 
Thou Jeadest thus desponding man 
With hope on all thy works to brood ; 


16. 


In all to see an endless will, 

For all educing light and life ; 

Thy blessings born from seeming ill, 
And poses end assured of strife. 


17. 


So Thou in me, O God ! ordain 
That quiet faith and gladness pure, 
O’er all convulsions past may reign, 
And root my soul in Thee secure. 


18. 


So haggard wrecks of former woe 
Beneath thy radiant light may shine 
And charm’d to steadfast being, show 
O’er all their havoc bliss divine. 


Hymn IX. 
l, 


O Thou who strength and wisdom sheddest 
O’er all thy countless works below, 

And harmony and bea»ty spreadest 

On lands unmoved, and seas that flow! 

From grains and motes to spheres uncounted, 
From deep beneath, to suns above, 

My gaze with awe and joy has mounted, 

And found in all thy ordering love. 


2. 


The fly around me smoothly flitting, 
The lark that hymns the morning star, 
The swan on crystal water sitting, 
The eagle hung in skies afar— 

To all their cleaving wings thou givest, 
Like those that bear the seraph’s fight ; 
In all, O perfect Will ! thou livest, 

For all hast oped thy world of light. 


3. 


The grass that springs beside the fountain, 
The silver waves that sparkle there, 

The trees that robe the shadowing mountain, 
And high o’er all the limpid air— 

Amid the vale each lowly dwelling, 

Whose hearths with sweet religion shine, 
In measure all things round are-swelling 
With tranquil being’s force divine. 


4. 


And deep and vast beyond our wonder, 

The links of power that bind the whole, 
While day and dusk, and breeze and thunder, 
And life and death unceasing roll. 

While all is wheel’d in endless motion, 

Thou changest not, upholding all ; 

And lifting man in pure devotion, 

On Thee thou teachest him to call. 


5. 


To him, thy child, thyself revealing, 
He sees what all is meant to be; 
From him thy secret not concealing, 
Thou bidd’st his will aspire to Thee, 
And so we own in thy creation 

An image painting all thou art; 

And crowning all the revelation 





Thy loftiest work, a human heart. 
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6. 


The will, the love, the sunlike reason, 
Which thou hast made the strength of man, 
May ebband flow through day and season, 
And oft may mar their seeming plan: 

But Thou art here to nerve and fashion 
With better hopes our world of care, 

‘l'o calm each base and lawless passion, 
And so the heavenly life repair. 


7. 


In all the track of earth-born ages, 
Each day displays thy guidance clear, 
And, best divined by holiest sages, 
Makes every child in part a seer. 

Thy laws are bright with purest glory, 
To us thou givest congenial eyes, 

And so in earth’s unfolding story, 

We read thy truth that fills the skies. 


8. 


But ‘mid thy countless forms of being 

One shines supreme o’er all besides, 

And man, in all thy wisdom seeing, 

In Him reveres a sinless guide. 

lu Him alone, no longer shrouded 

By mist that dims all meaner things, 

Thou dwell’st, O God! unveil’d, unclouded, 
And fearless peace thy presence brings. 


9. 


Then teach my heart, celestial Brightness! 
To know that Thou art hid no more, 

To sun my spirit’s dear-bought whiteness 
Beneath thy rays, and upward soar. 

In all that is, a law unchanging 

Of Truth and Love may I behold, 

And own, mid thought’s unbounded ranging, 
The timeless One proclaim'd of old! 


Hymn X. 
1. 


Time more than earthly o’er this hour prevails, 
While thus I stand beside the newly-dead ; 

My heart is raised in awe, in terror quails 
Before these relics, whence the life is fled. 


” 
~* 


That face, so wel]-beloved, is senseless now, 

And lies a shranken mask of common clay ; 

No more shal! thought inspire the pulseless brow, 
Or laughter round the mouth keep holiday. 


3. 


In vain affection yearns to own as man 

This clod turn’d over by the plough of death; 
The sharpen’d nose, the frozen eyes we scan, 
And wondering think the heap had human breath. 


4. 


An hour ago its lightest looks or throbs, 
Impell’d in me the bosom’s ample tide ; 

Its farewell words awaken’d sighs and sobs, 
To me more vivid seem’d than all beside. 


* 
” &. 


Now not a worm is crawling o’er the earth, 

But shows than this an impulse more divine ; 
And wandering lost in stunn’d reflection’s dearth, 
I only feel what total loss is mine. 


6. 


Cold hand, 1 touch thee! Perish’d friend! 1 know 
What years of mutual joy are gone with thee ; 

And yet trom these beaumb’d remains there flow 
Calm thoughts that first with chasten’d hopes agree. 


~ 
‘ 


How strange is death to life! and yet how sure 
The law which dooms each living thing to die ! 
Whate’er is outward cannot long endure, 

And all that lasts eludes the subtlest eye. 

8 


| Because the eye is only made to spell 

|The grosser garb and failing husk of things ; 

| The vital strengths aud streams that inlier dwell, 

| Our faith divines amid their secret springs. 

| 9. 

! 

| The stars will sink as fade the lamps of earth, 
The earth be lost as vapour seen no more, 

| And all around that seems of oldest birth, 


| Abides one destined day—and all is o’er. 


10. 


| Himalah’s piles, like heaps of autumn leaves, 

| Will one day spread along the winds of space, 

| And each strong stamp of man the world receives 
| Will flit like steps in sand without a trace. 


il. 


Yet something stil] will somewhere needs abide 
Of all whose being e’er has fill’d our thought; 
|In different shapes to other worlds may glide, 

| But sti! must live as more than empty naught. 

} 





12. 
The trees decay’d, their parent soil will feed, 
| Whence trees may grow more fair than grew the first; 
\'To worlds destroy’d, so worlds may still succeed, 
| And still the earliest may have been the worst. 


13. 
| Thus, never desperate, muse believing men; 
But what, O Power Divine! shall men beeome * 
This pale memorial meets my gaze again, 
And grief a moment bids my hopes be dumb. 
14. 


Not thus, O God! desert us! Rather I 
Should sink at once to unremembering clay, 
And close my sight on thy translucent sky, 
Than yield my soul to death a helpless prey ; 


15. 





Oh! rather bear beyond the date of stars 

All torments heap’d that nerve and sou] can feel, 
Than but one hour believe destruction mars 
Without a hope the life our bre“ st reveal. 








WELLINGTON. 


16. 


Bold is the life and deep and vast in man. 

A flood of being pour’d uncheck’d from Thee ; 
To Thee return’d by thine eternal plan, 

When tried and train’d thy will unveil’d to see. 


17. 
The spirit leaves the body’s wondrous frame, 
That frame itself a world of strength and skill ; 
The nobler inmate new abodes will claim, 
In every change to Thee aspiring still. 


18. 


Although from darkness born, to darkness fled, 

We know that light beyond surrounds the whole ; 
The man survives, though the weird-corpse be dead, 
And He who dooms the flesh, redeems the soul. 


Hymn XI. 
1. 


Each trembling spray and little flower 
Repeats a tale of God, 

Who feeds their life with ev’ry shower 
That wets the steaming sod. 


2. 


Hg gave the force unseen and strange 
That works in every pore, 

Through hours, and days, and seasons’ range, 
Unfolding wiser lore. 


3. 


A course of endless change in all 
By changeless rules decreed, 

That weave about this teeming vale 
New life from every seed. 


4. 


Thou, seen around, above the whole, 
Sustaining every part, 

By each to man’s believing soul 
Displayest what thou ait. 


5. 
Unmeasured might, uamingled good, 


In countless beings shown ; 
‘That fills each leaf in all the wood, 


In every bud is known. 


6. 


Beneath thy sun their fruits mature, 
And so a World sustain ; 

Yet still the procreant seeds endure, 
Aad all shal! flower again. 


7. 


O God! thy forests old attest, 
How fix’d thy wisdom’s plan ; 
The sudden grass may teach us best 
How much thy moments can. 
8, 
Bat while onfathomable will 
Thus rales creation’s host; 


O living Trath! instract me still 
That man reveals thee most. 








9. 


He grows like herbs, like leaves decays, 
And turns again to dust; 

But even his flesh proclaims thy praise, 
And bids his reason trust. 


10. 


Like some fair plant the body grows, 
But oh! how subtlier knit 

The web and frame, that largely shows 
Thy life pervading it! 


Il, 


A moving frame, an engine strong, 
For thought and choice to guide ; 
When these to it no more belong 
In darkness laid aside. 


12. 


Give Thou the life which we require, 
That rooted fast in Thee, 

From Thee to Thee we may aspire, 
And earth thy garden be. 


From Blaekwood’s Magazine. 


WELLINGTON. 


Ancient herves, chiefs victorious, 

Long have these been hail’d sublime; 
Say, hath Britain none as glorious 

For the tongues of future time? 


Sullen years, and silence jealous, 
Darken many a famous brow ; 

Farthest ages shal] be zealous 
Honouring him we honour now. 


And while human hearts shall cherish 
This our land’s ennobled soil, 

His renown shall never perish 
Who redeem'd it best from spoil. 


Language, Freedom, old Uprightness, 
All our fathers were, and won, 

All has gain’d its crowning brightness 
In the praise of Wellington. 


Who ’mid battles’ booming thunder 
E’er with calmer might arose, 

Smiting down in helpless wonder 
Hosts that scorn’d all meaner foes ? 


When the gather’d East defied him: 
Swarthy kings at far Assaye, 

Fewer those who fought beside him 
Than the dead that round them lay. 


But how wan that Indian story 
Fades before the loftier tale, 

When all Europe, pale and gory, 
All but England, seem'd to quail. 
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Tagus, Douro, leaping shouted 
Tow’rd Busaco’s crest of rock, 

When they saw their plunderers routed 
In the Briton’s battle-shock. 


Haught Iberia’s stately regions, 
Seats of laurell’d Rome’s command, 
Ye have seen Napoleon's legions 
Fly before the island band. 


But *twas not alone the spirit, 
Known so wide on shore and see, 

Not the blood which we inherit, 
Could alone the nations free. 


*T was the bright unwavering Reason, 
One great soul’s reflection sage, 
That undid the despot’s treason, 
And befool’d his wildest rage. 


-Thus with blood was Ebro darken’d, 
Storm’d Pyrene’s cliffs of snow, 

Till their Paris, while it harken’d, 
Felt each coming step a blow. 


Graves would tell, with triumph gladden’d, 
If no living voice were true, 

How the lord of nations, madden’d, 
Found his doom at Waterloo. 


Still amid the whirl of terror, 
Smooth and strong as moves the sun, 
Clear from passion, sure from error, 
Sway’d the soul of Wellington, 


Him no huge adventurous raving, 
Him no storm of pride or wrath, 

Him no sordid hanger’s craving, 
Turn’d aside from duty’s path. 


Him ‘mid warfare’s dread commotion, 
Might the weak for safety trust; 

Him his patriot life’s devotion 
Teaches all to name—the Just. 


He with simple mild sedateness 
All an empire’s honours bears, 

Yet they leave his own pure greatness 
More than all the robes it wears. 


Round the mountain pine of ages 
Summer flowers may creep and twine, 
Till the strife that winter wages 
Cuts them down, but not the pine. 


Friend of Peace, of Truth, and Order, 
Seeking right with steadfast mind, 

O’er his will a sleepless warder, 
Thus he firmly rules mankind. 


True to all, to all benignant, 
Bold against the rage of all, 
Well can he with voice indignant, 
Public fraud and crime appal. 


SONG OF A RETURNED EXILE. 


As a mole by seas assaulted, 

Breasts at, once and calms the waves, 
So ’mid those from right revolted, 

He subdues the souls he braves. 


Britain, fair and stainless mother 
Of the Bold, the Just the Wife, 

Seldom hast thou known another, 
Brighten thus thy ‘fostering skies! 


While so much is praised untruly, 
Scarce his fame can struggle forth ; 

Years to come shall reverence duly 
All the Man’s unboastful worth. 


ArcHa&us. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SONG OF A RETURNED EXILE- 


BY B. SIMMONS. 


Sweet Corrin!* how softly the evening light goes, 
Fading far o’er thy summit from ruby to rose 

As if loth to deprive the deep woodlands belo# 

Of the love and the glory they drink in its glow: 
Oh, home-looking Hill! how beloved dost thou rise 
Once more to my sight through the shadowy skies ; 
Shielding still, in thy sheltering grandeur unfurl’d, 
The landscape to me that so long was the world. 
Fair evening—blest evening ! one moment delay 
Till the tears of the pilgrim are dried in thy ray— 
Till he feels that through years of long absence not 
one 

Of his friends—the lone rock and grey ruin—is gone. 


2. 


Not one: as I wind the sheer fastness through, 

The valley of boyhood is bright in my view! 

Once again my glad spirit its fetterless flight 

May wing through a sphere of unclouded delight, 
O’er one maze of broad orchard, green meadow, and 
slope— 

From whose tints I once pictured the pinions of 
hope; 

Still the hamlet gleams white—still the church yews 
are weeping, 

Where the sleep of the peaceful my fathers are 
sleeping ; 

The vane tells, as usual, its fib from the mill, 

But the wheel tumbles loudly and merrily still, 

And the tower of the Roches stands lonely as ever, 
With its grim shadow rusting the gold of the river. ~ 





* The picturesque mountain of Corrin, rl 

Osirn-thiorns, i, e. the Thane or Lord’s echt) the 
termination of a long range of hills which enclosesa 
valley of the Blackwater and Funcheon, (the Avon- 
duffand Fanshin of yf ew in the county of Cork, 
and forms a striking feature of scenery, remarkable 


for pastoral beauty and romance. 











THE DREAM OF MOHAMMED THE SECOND. 


3. 


My own pleasant River, bloom-skirted, behold, 
Now sleeping in shade, now tefalgently roll’d, . 
Where long through the landscape it tranquilly 
flows, 
Searcely breaking, Glen-coorah, thy glorious re- 
] 
By the Park's lovely pathways it lingers and shines, 
here the cushat’s low call, and the murmur of 
pines, ; 
And the lips of the lily seem wooing its stay 
*Mid their odérous dells ;—but ’tis off and away. 
Rushing out through the clustering oaks, in whose 
shade, 
Like a bird in the bragches, an arbour I made, 
Where the blue eye of Eve often closed o’er the 
book, 
While I read of stout Sinbad, or voyaged with 
Cook. 


4. 


Wild haunt of the Harper!* I stand by thy spring, 
Whose waters of silver still sparkle and fling 

Their wealth at my feet—and I catch the deep glow, 
As in long-vanish’d hours, of the lilacs that blow 
By the low cottage-porch—and the same crescent 


mooa 
That then plough’d, like a pinnace, the purple of 


June, 
Is white on Glen-duff, and all blooms as unchanged 
As if years had not pass’d since thy greenwood | 
ranged— 
As if one were not fled, who imparted a soul 
Of divinest enchantment and grace to the whole, 
Whose being was bright as that fair moon above, 
And all deep and all pure as thy waters her love. 


5. 
Thou long-vanish’d Angel! whose faithfulness 
threw 
O’er my gloomy existence one glorified hue ! 
Dost thou still, as of yore, when the evening grows 
dim 
And the blackbird by Douglass is hushing its hymn, 
Remember the bower by the Funcheon’s blue side 
Where the whispers were soft as the kiss of the 
tide? 
Dost thou still think, with pity and peace on thy 
brow, 
Of him who, toil-harass’d and time-shaken now, 
While the last light of day, like his hopes, has 


departed, 
On the turf thou hast hallow’d sinks down weary- 


h 
And calls on thy name, and the night-breeze that 


sighs 
Through the boughs that once blest thee is all that 
replies ? 





* One of the most beautiful bends of the Fun- 
cheon is taken through the demesne of Moorepark, 
near Kilworth, close to a natural to or cavern, 
called from time immemorial the cave of Thiag-na- 
fibah—(Tim or Teague the Bard.) 
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6. 


But thy sammit, far Corrin, is fading in grey, 
And the moonlight grows mellow on lonely Cough- 
] . 


ea; 
And the laugh of the young, as they loiter about, 
Through the elm-shaded alleys rings joyously out ; 
Happy souls! they have yet the dark chalice to 
taste 


And like others to wander life’s desolate waste— 

To hold wassail with sin, or keep vigil with woe; 
But the same fount of yearning wherever they go, 

Welling up in their heart-depths to turn at the last 
As the stag when the barb in his bosom is fast) 

To their lair in the hills on their childhood that 


rose, 
And find the sole blessing I seek for—repose !* 


From Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


THE DREAM OF MOHAMMED THE SECOND. 


Tue empire of the Ottomans is the most extraor- 
dinary instance in history of an empire raised by the 
sword, governed by the perpetual effusion of blood, 
despising all civilisation, corrupted by the grossest 
excesses of private life, disordered in every function 
of government, constantly exposed to the greatest 
military powers of Europe, yet advancing from con- 
quest te conquest for three centuries without a check, 
(from 1299 to 1566,) aud retaining its vast posses- 
sions unimpaired for three centuries more. 

The first approach of the Turks to Europe was at 
the close of the thirteenth century, when Othman, 
the son of a Turcoman chieftain in the service of 
Aladin, Sultan of Iconium, on the memorable 27th of 
July 1299, made a descent on the rich territory of 
Nicomedia. The Asiatic dominions of the Greek 
Emperors were lost in a struggle of two centuries, 
when Mohammed the Second assaulted Constanti- 
nople, on the 29th of May 1453. The body of the 
last emperor was found buried under a heap of slain, 
and Constantinople became the capital of a new faith, 
a new people, and a new sovereignty. His imme- 
diate successors wasted the blood, but exercised the 
valour of their troops, in expeditions to Armenia, the 
Caucasus, and Persia. But the nobler prize lay to 
the west. All solid sovereignty belongs to the hardy 
frames and the regular opulence of Europe. Soli- 
man the First, named the Magnificent, and if a con- 
queror can deserve the name, deserving it by the 
vastness of his designs and the splendour of his suc- 
cesses, threw himself upon Hungary. Combining 
the unusual tactique of an army and fleet, in itself an 
evidence of the superiority of his genius to that of 
his time, he at once overran the dominions of the 
Hungarian king, and assaulted Rhodes, held by the 
famous Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and re- 
garded as the bulwark of Christendom. By the re- 





* «Some of the epitaphs at Ferrara pleased me 
more than the more splendid monuments at Bologna. 
For instance, * Martini Luighi implora pace.’ Can 
any thing be more full of pathos ? Those few words 
say all that can be said or sought; the dead had had 
enough of life—all they wanted was rest, and this 





they :mplore.”-—Lorp Byron. 





luctant aid of the Venetians, Rhodes was stormed, 
after a desperate siege. Soliman marched to the 
conquest of Austria at the head of 200,000 men—an 
army which no European potentate, in the rudeness 
and distractions of the age, could hope to oppose. 
On its way, it trampled down the army of Hungary, 
which had the madness to meet it; and marching 
over the bodies of 20,000 men, with their monarch, 
on the field, converted the kingdom into a Turkish 
province, and invested Vienna. ‘The strength of the 
ramparts and the approach of winter alone saved the 
Austrian capital from following the fate of the Hun- 
garian. But while all Christendom trembled at the 
sight of the horse-tails, Soliman died—living and 
dying, the greatest conqueror since Charlemagne. 

But with him the empire had reached its fated 
height. Thenceforth it was to descend. The seraglio 
has been the ruin of Turkey. ‘The secresy of its 
bloody transactions—its habitual separation of the 
sovereign from the people—its desperate dissolute- 
ness—and the sallen ignorance, brute vengeance, and 
helpless effeminacy, which must be nurtured within 
such walls, extinguished all the rude virtues of the 
barbarian. Soliman, a hero and a legislator, always 
exposing his life in the field, or holding in his own 
hand the helm of his vast empire, reigned almost half 
acentury. The reigns of his successors have been 
proverbial for their brevity. The janizaries became 
the true disposers of the throne. From the time of 
Mastapha the First—whom they strangled for his 
effeminacy, and Achmet, whom they placed on the 
throne and then strangled for his usarpation—the 
janizaries were the recognised makers and execu- 
tioners of the sultans. 

The first decisive recoil of the Ottoman power was 
in 1683, when Sobieski, at the head of the Polish 
army, forced the Vizier Kara Mustafa to raise the 
siege of Vienna, on the 12th of September, But a 
power more formidable than even Austria now began 
to threaten the Porte on the feeblest part of its fron- 
tier. Peter the Great, breaking the treaty of Car- 
Jowitz, invaded Moldavia in 1711. Bat, though 
foreed to make an ignominious convention for his 
escape, the Russian never forgot the hope of conquest, 
and has since never abandoned the opportunity. 

The nineteenth century commenced in an aggrava- 
tion of those horrors which had hecome character- 
istic of the Turkish throne. Selim the Sultan de- 
throned and strangled; Mustapha the Usurper 
dethroned and strangled; Bairactar, the famous 
Vizier, in the attempt to avenge the death of Selim, 
blown up by his own hand, and thousands of his ad- 
herents slaughtered by the janizaries; the accession 
of Mahmoud, the late Sultan, signalized by the total 
massacre of the janizaries in Constantinople, and the 
extineticn of their order throughout the empire ;—all 
less resembling the transactions of an established 
government, than the last desperate convulsions of a 
suicidal empire. Yet some extraordinary influence 
seems, for the last century, to have saved her from 
hourly ruin. Her time has clearly not come yet; 
and political prophecy has been once more put to 
shame. Turkey, mutilated of the two horns of her 


erescent, Greece and Egypt, etill retains the solid 
centre of her possessions; and when al] human pro- 
bability looked for her immediate dissolution, by the 
advance of Russia on one side and Egypt on the 
other, she has found a sudden protection in the 








THE DREAM OF 


tardily awakened vigilance of England, Austria, and 
France. 

But the day of Turkish independence is at an end. 
She may live by the protection of the great states, 
but without it she cannot live. She is now a throne 
under tutelage; and remarkable as have been the 
instances of European recovery from national mis- 
fortune, there is nothing in the doctrines of Islamism, 
or the habits of the Asiatic, to administer that energy 
by which alone nations can stand on their feet again, 
after having been once flung on the ground. The 
grave of her despotism has been dug, but neither 
Russian nor Egyptian must be suffered to lay the 
body of the last of the Sultans there. 


There is a tradition, that on the night of the capture 
of Constantinople, the conqueror saw in his sleep, 
like the Babylonish king, a vision, unfolding the 
fates of his dynasty. 


Suttavun, Sultaun!* 
Thou art lord of the world! 
The last Constantine 
At thy footstool is hurl’d. 
Now trembles the West, 
The East kneels before thee— 
Joy, joy to the breast 
Of the mother that bore thee! 
Zarth’s tale shall be told, 
Ere thy banner’s green fold 
Is dust, or thy name 
Is no longer a flame! 


Hark, hark to the shouts 
Of the hordes as they lie 
Round the feast, on the ramparts 
That blaze to the sky. 
Where the battlements reek 
With the gore of the storm, 
And the spoils of the Greek 
With his heart’s blood are warm : 
And his new-wedded bride, 
By the Turcoman’s side, 
As his corpse, pale and cold, 
Sits in fetters of gold. 


High hour in the palace! 
There sits at the board, 
By his chieftains surrounded, 
The King of the Sword. 
And shouting, they quaff 
The infidel wine, 
And loudly they laugh 
At the hypocrite’s whine— 
Let women and boys 
Shrink from earth and its joys, 
Was the grape only given 
For houris and heaven? 


Now the banquet is ended ; 
The cannon’s last roar 

Has welcomed the night 
On the Bosphorus’ shore. 





* The Turkish pronunciation of the word. 





MOHAMMED THE SECOND. 


Now the sweet dew of slumber 
Has fallen on each eye, 
And, like gems without number, 
The stars fill the sky ; 
And no echo is heard 
Save the night chanting bird ; 
And the tissues are drawn 
Round thy chamber, Sultaun. 


There is pomp in that chamber 
That dazzles the eye; 
The gold and the amber, 
The loom’s Indian dye. 
The wall sheeted with gems, 
That its keen lustre flings, 
Where the mighty lamp streams 
On the king of earth’s kings. 
Yet the pale watching slave, 
Who hears thy lips rave, 
And hears that heart-groan, 
Would shrink from thy throne! 


Sultaun, Sultaun! 
Why thus writhe in thy eleep 1 
Why thus grasp at thy dagger ' 
Why shudder and weep! 
There are drops on thy brow, 
Thick-falling like rain; 
‘The wringings of woe 
From the heart and the brain. 
And thy cheek’s now blood-red, 
Now pale as the dead— 
Art thou corpse, art thou man, 
Sultaun, Sultaun? 


There are visions unsleeping 

Before that closed eye, 

There are thousand shapes sweeping 

From earth and from sky ; 

Sons of splendour and heaven, 

On pinions of flame ; 

Sons of guilt unforgiven, 

Whom chains cannot tame! 
The Sultaun feels a grasp 
Like a serpent’s strong clasp; 
And from earth he upsprings, 
In a whirlwind of wings! 


Now he sweeps through the clouds 
Till the sounds of earth die ; 

Through fire and through floods, 
Till the stars seem to fly. 

Then he shoots down again,— 
He is standing alone 

On a measureless plain : 

And around him are strown 
Wrecks of time-moulder’d bones 
Crush’d under their thrones, 
And the viper’s dark swarms, 
Twining jewels and arms. 


Then, deep as the thunder-peal, 
Echo’d a voice: 

** Wilt thou see what shall come ? 
Man of fate, take thy choice. 





Who the future will know, 
Shall see clouds on his dawn.” — 
** Come weal, or come woe,” 
High spoke the Sultaun. 
Then the plain seem’d to reel 
With a clashing of steel ; 
And upburst a roar, 
Like the sea on the shore. 


* Is this the roused desert 
Before the simoom ?”’ 
* Those clouds are thy Moslems, 
The armies of doom.” 
Then the Danube was blood 
And Bada was flame, 
And Hungary’s lion 
Lay fetter’d and tame. 
Then fel] proud Belgrade ; 
Nor the torrent was stay’d, 
Till, Vienna, it roll’d 
Round thy turrets of gold! 


“ Ho, princes of Christendom, 
Shrink at the sound ; 
Ho, cling to thine altar, 
Old King, triple crown'd! 
Ay, look from thy Vatican! 
All is despair; 
Thy Saints have forgot thee ; 
No Charlemague is there !”” 
But a haze deep and dun 
Swept over the sun ; 
And the pageant was fled— 
All was still as the dead. 


Then the plain was a sea 
Of magnificent blue; 
And in pomp o’er its waters 
The crescent flag flew. 
There the haughty Venetian 
Came, sullen and pale, 
And on wall and on rampart 
The gun pour’d its hail ; 
Where thy warriors, St. Jobin, 
Stood like lions, alone, 
Till the trench was a grave 
For the last of the brave. 


Then al] pass’d away ! 

Fleet and rampart were gone ; 
He heard the last shout, 

The trumpet’s last tone. 
But o’er the wild heath 

Fell the rich eastern night, 
The rose gave her breath, 

The moon gave her light. 
*T'was the Bosphorus’ stream 
That reflected her gleam, 
And the turrets that shone 
In that light were his own. 


* Sultaun, Sultaun ! 

Now look on thy shame !”’ 
In a silken Kiosk 

Lay a vice-decay’d frame ; 





BEG FROM A BEGGAR. 


And before his faint gaze, 
To voice and to string, 
Danced his soft Odalisques, 
Like birds on the wing. 
There was mirth mix’d with madness, 
Strange revel, — sadness : 
The bowstring and bowl, 
The sense and the soul. 
* 
Where are now his old warriors? 
All tomb’d in their mail; 
Where his crescent of glory ! 
Let none tell the tale! 
But, the gilded caique 
Swept the waves like a dove, 
And the song of the Greek 
Rose to beauty and leve. 
The Sultaun, with a groan, 
Saw the son of his throne 
Slave of woman and wine. 
Well he knew the dark sign! 


But vengeance was nigh! 

On the air burst a yell ; 

And the cup from the grasp 

Of the reveller fell. 

Who rush through the chambers 

With hourra and drum! 

The Janizar thousands, 

The blood-drinkers come. 
Then a thrust of the lance, 
And a wild, dying glance, 
And a heart-gush of gore, 
And all’s hush’d—and all o’er. 


Then the plain was thick darkness 
Through ages of sleep: 
But, what son of the lightnings 
Seems round him to sweep ! 
He sees the Death-angel, 
The King of the tomb! 
At his call ride the Spirits 
Of war on the gloom. 
From South and from North 
Come the torturers forth ; 
Till the flags of the world 
Round Stambou! are unfurl’d. 


Why pauses the sword 
Still athirst in the hand ? 
Does the thunder-cloud wait 
The final command ? 
It shall burst like a deluge, 
The terrible birth 
Of the crimes of the world, 
The avenger of Earth ; 
When sovereign and slave 
Shall be foam on the wave. 
Thy kingdom is gone, 
Sultaun, Sultaun! 





From Tait's Magazine. 


‘* BEG FROM A BEGGAR—DEARK D’ON DEARKA.’’—IRISH 


PROVERB. 
BY R. M. MILNES, M. P. 


Tuere is a thought so purely blest, 
That to its use I oft repair, 

When evil breaks my spirit’s rest, 

And pleasure is but varied care ; 

A thought to gild its stormiest skies, 

To deck with ficwers the bleakest moor; 
A thought whose home is paradise— 
The charities of Poor to Poor. 


It}were not for the Rich to blame, 

If they, whom fortune seems to scorn, 
Should vent their ill-content and shame 
On others less or more folorn ; 

But, that the veriest needs of life 
Should be dispensed with freer hand, 
Than all their stores and treasures rife— 
Is not for ‘hem to understand : 


Togive the stranger’s children bread, 

Of your precarious board the spoil ;— 

To watch your helpless neighbour’s bed, 
And, sleepless, meet the morrow's toil ;— 
The gifts, not proffered once alone, 

The daily sacrifice of years ;— 

And, when all else to give is gone, 

The precious gifts of love and tears ! 


What record of chivalrous deed, 
What virtue pompously unfurl’d, 

Can thus refute the gloomy creed 
‘That parts from God our living world ; 
Oo Misanthrope ! deny who would— 

O Moralists! deny who can— 

Seeds of hereditary good, 

Deep in the deepest life of Man. 


Therefore lament not, honest soul ! 

That Providence holds back from thee 

The means thou might’st so well control— 
These luxuries of charity. 

Manhood is nobler, as thou art; 

And should some chance thy coffers fill, 
How art thou sure to keep thine heart, 

To hold unchanged thy loving will ? 


Wealth, like all other power, is blind, 
And bears a poison in its core, 

To taint the best, if feeble, mind, 

And madden that debased before. 

It is the battle, not the prize, 

That fills the hero’s breast with joy ; 
And industry the bliss supplies, 

Which more possession might destroy. 
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JERUSALEM. 


From Blackwood’s Magaziue. 
JERUSALEM. 


Vast as is the period, and singular as are the 
changes of European history since the Christian 
era, Judea still continues to be the most interesting 

rtion of the world. Among other purposes, 
it may be for the purpose of fixing the general eye 
upon this extraordinary land, that it has been pe- 
tiodically visited by a more striking succession of 

at public calamities than perhaps any other region. 

ith less to attract an invader than any other con- 
spicuous land of the East, it has been constantly ex- 
posed to invasion. Its ruin by,the Romans in the 
first century did not prevent its being assailed by al- 
most every barbarian, who, in turn, assumed the pre- 
carious sovereignty of the neighbouring Asia. After 
ages of obscure misery, a new terror came in the 
Saracen invasion, which, under Amrou, on the con- 
quest of Damascus, rolled on Palestine. A siege 
of four months, which we may well conceive to have 
abounded in horrors, gave Jerusalem into the hands 
of the Kaliph Omar. On the death of Omar, who 
died by the usual fate of Eastern princes—the dag 
ger—the country was left to the still heavier mis- 
government of the Moslem viceroys—a race of men 
essentially barbarian, and commuting their crimes 
for their zeal in proselytism. The people, of course, 
were doubly tormented. 

A new scourge fell upon them in the invasion of 
the Crusaders, at the beginning of the 12th century, 


followed by a long succession of bitter hostilities and 
public weakness. After almost a century of this 
wretchedness, another invasion from the Desert put 


Jerusalem into the hands of its old oppressor, the 
Saracen ; and in 1187, the famous Saladin, expelling 
the last of the Christian sovereigns, took possession 
of Palestine. After another century of tumult and 
severe suffering, occasioned by the disputes of the 
Saracen princes, it was visited by a still mote for- 
midable evil in the shape of the Turks, then wholly 
uncivilized—a nation,in all the rudeness and violence 
of mountaineer life, and spreading blood and fire 
through Western Asia, From this date (1317) it re- 
mained under the dominion of the Ottoman, until its 
conquest, a few years ago, by that most extraordina- 
ry of Mussulmans, the Pacha of Egypt,—a dreary 
period of 500 years, under the most desolating gov- 
ernment of the world. It is equally impossible to 
read the Scriptural references to the future condition 
of Palestine, without discovering a crowd of the 
plainest and most powerful indication, that it shall 
yet exhibit a totally different aspect from that of its 
present state. Enthusiasm, or even the natural in- 
terest which we feel in this memorable nation, may 
colour the future to us too brightly ; but unless lan- 
guage of the most solemn kind, uttered on the most 
solemn occasions, and by men divinely commissioned 
for its utterance, is wholly unmeaning, we must yet 
look to some powerful, unquestionable, and splendid 
display of Providence in favour of the poeple of 
Israel. 

The remarkable determination of European politics 
towards Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, within these 
few years ; the not less unexpected ch of man- 
ners and customs, which seemed to defy all change ; 





and the new life infused into the stagnant govern- 
ments of Asia, even by their being flung into the 
whirl of European interests, look not unlike signs 
of the times, It may be no dream, to imagine in 
these phenomena the proofs of some memorable 
change in the interior of things—some preparatives 
for that great providentia} restoration, of which Jeru- 
salem will yet be the scene, if not the centre ; and 
the Israelite himself the especial agent of those high 
transactions, which shall make Christianity the reli- 
gion of all lands, restore the dismantled beauty of the 
earth, and make man, what he was created to be— 
only “a little lower than the angels.” 

t he statistics of the Jewish population are among 
the most siugular circumstances of this most singular 
of all people. Under all their calamities and disper- 
sions, they seem to have remained at nearly the same 
amount as in the days of David and Solomon, never 
much more in pee never mueh less after ages 
of suffering. ‘Nothing like this has occurred in the 
history of any other race; Europe in general having 
doubled its population within the last hundred years, 
and England nearly tripled hers within the last half 
century ; the proportion of America being still more 
rapid, and the world crowding in a constantly in- 
creasing ratio. Yet the Jews seem to stand still in 
this vast and general movement. ‘The population of 
Judea, in its most palmy days, probably did not ex- 
ceed, if it reached, four millions. The numbers who 
entered Palestine from the wilderness were evident! 
not much more than three; and their census, accord- 
ing to the German statists, who are generally consi- 
dered to be exact, is now nearly the same as that of 
the people under Moses—about three millions, They 
are thus distributed :— 

In Europe, 1,916,000, of which about 658,000 are 
in Poland and Russia, and 453,000 are in Austria. 

In Asia, 738,000, of which 300,000 are in Asiatic 
Turkey. 

In Africa, 504,000, of which 300,000 are in Mo- 
rocco. 

In America, North and South, 57000. 

lf we add to these about 15,000 Samaritans, the 
calculation in round numbers will be about 3,180,000. 

This was the report in 1825—the numbers proba- 
bly remain the same. This extraordinary fixedness 
in the midst of almost universal increase, is doubtless 
not without a reason—if we are even to look for it 
among the mysterious operations which have pre- 
served Israel a separate race through eighteen hun- 
dred years. May we not naturally conceive, that a 
people thus preserved without advance or retroces- 
sion; dispersed, yet combined; broken, yet firm ; 
without a country, yet dwellers in all ; every where 
insulted, yet every where influential; without a 
nation, yet united as no nation ever was before or 
since—has not been appointed to offer this extraordi- 
nary contradiction to the common laws of society, 
and even the common progress of nature, without a 
cause, and that cause one of filial benevolence, uni- 
versal good, and divine grandeur ? 


’T was eve on Jerusalem ! 
Glorious its glow 

On the vine-cover’d plain, 
On the mount’s marble brow, 





On the Temple's broad grandeur, 
Enthroned on its height, 
Like a golden-domed isle 
In an ocean of light; 
And the voice of her multitudes 
Rose on the air, 
From the vale deep and dim, 
Like a rich evening hymn. 
But whence comes that cry '— 
*Tis the ery of despair! 


What form stands on Zion t— 
The prophet of woe ! 
His frame worn with travel, 
His locks living snow. 
His hand grasps a trumpet ; 
The heart’s-blood runs chill 
At its death sounding blast ; 
All the thousands are still— 
All fixing their gaze, 
Where, like one from the tomb, 
_ ‘The shroud seems to swim 
Round the long, spectral limb, 
And the lips pour in thunder 
The terrors to come! 


“ Thou’ rt lovely, Jerusalem! 
Lovely, yet stain’d ; 
Thou’rt a lion’s whelp, Judah, 

Yet thou shalt be chain’d. 
Thou’rt magnificent, Zion ! 

Vet thou shalt be lone; 
The pilgrim of sorrow 

Shalt see thy last stone. 


“ Hark, hark to the tempest— 
What roar fills my ear? 
*Tis the shouting of warriors, 
The crash of the spear. 
The eagle and wolf 
On that tempest are roll’d— 
Twin demons of havoc, 
To ravage thy fold. 


“ They rush through the land 

As through forests the fire ; 
Woe, woe to the infant, 

Woe, woe to the sire! 
Rejoice for the warrior 

Who sinks to the grave ; 
But weep for the living— 

A ransomless slave. 


* Bot, veil’d be mine eyeballs ! 
The red torch is flung, 
And the last dying hyma 
Of the temple is sung ! 
The altar is vanish’d, 
The glory is gone ; 
The curse is fulfill’d, 
The last vengeance is done t 


* Again all is darkness : 
Year rolls upon year; 
1 hear but the fetter, 
I see but the bier. 





JERUSALEM. 


Bat the lions are coming! 
They roar from their sand ; 

’Tis Amrou and his Saracens— 
Curse of the land! 


“ Like the swamp-gender'd hornets, 
They rush on the wing 
By thousands of thousands, 
With death in their sting. 
Like vultures, they sweep 
O’er Moriah’s loved hill, 
And the corpse-cover’d valleys 
By Kedron’s red rill. 


« Where, where sleeps the thunderbelt ? 


Heaven! hear the cries 
Of the Ishmaelite slave 

To his Prophet of lies. 
Hear the how! to his demons, 

His frenzy of prayer ; 
Mix’d with Israel’s lament 

Of disdain and despair ! 


“It has come! and the throne 
Of the robber has ree}’d ; 
And the turbans are floating 
In gore on the fleld. 
I see the proud chiefs 
Of the West in their mail ; 
And my soul loves the standard 
They spread to the gale. 


* Stay, vision of splendour! 
On Jordan’s rich m 
They rush to the battle, 
Earth shakes with their charge. 
oe the blaze 
‘rom their panoply springs : 
I see the gold 4 mama thi nal 
And crown'd banners of kings. 


* Yet evil still smites thee, 
Thou daughter of tears ! 
No trophy is thine 
In the strife of the spears. 
The stately Crusader 
And Saracen lord, 
But give thee the choice 
Of the chain or the sword. 


* Again all is silence ! 
The long grass has grown 
Where the crossbearer sleeps 
In his rich-sculptured stone ; 
And the land trod by prophet 
And chanted by bard, 
Is left to the foot 
Of the wolf and the pard. 


« But who ride the whirlwind ? 
The drinkers of blood ! 

From the sammit of Lebanon 
Rushes the flood. 

*Tis the Tureoman ravening 
For slaughter and spoi’ 

Oh, helpless gazelle! 

Thou art now in the toil. 








MALACHI. 


« King of kings! on ourneck 
Sits the slave of a slave, 
As wild as his mountains, 
As cold as our grave. 
All his sceptre the scourge, 
All our freedom his will; 
Yet thy children must linger— 
Must agonize still. 


“ Fly swift, ye dark years! 
Still the savage is there— 
The tiger of nations 
Is couch’d in his lair. 
The field is a thicket, 
The city a heap, 
And Israel on earth 
Can but wander and weep. 


“ King of kings! shall she die? 
ark! a trumpet afar— 

It thrills through my soul, 
Yet no trumpet of war. 

I hear the deep trampling 
Of millions of feet ; 

And the shoutings of millions, 
Yet solemn and sweet. 


“ Now—the voices of thunders 
Are rolling on high ; 

The pomp has begun, 

e redemp tion is nigh. 

1 see thy crown’d fathers, 
Thy prophets of fire, 

And the martyrs, whose soals 
Shot to heaven from the pyre. 


s¢ Who comes in his glory, 
Pavilion’d in cloud ? 
Judah, cast off thy shame ! 
Israel, spring from thy shroud ! 
Thy King has avenged thee— 
He comes to his own, 
With earth for his empire, 
But Zion his THrone !” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine- 


MALACHI. 


The final predictions of this Prophet are well known 
for their powerful and lofty threatenings of national 
ruin. Yet the condition of his country at the moment, 
was unquestionably the last which could have justi- 
fied any human conjecture of its dissolution by 


Divine vengeance. The people had but lately rebuilt 
their Temple, had conformed to the renewed law of 
their fathers, had received the recovered Scriptures, 
and had commenced a new and purified polity. That 
there were remnants of the habits and corruptions of 
Babylonish life among them, is obvious from his 
rebukes, and those of Zechariah and Ezra. But 
those were slight stains, and the error which was 
predicted as the final source of their ruin—a ruin, too, 
at the distance of four hundred years—was of a 
wholly opposite character,—the national disdain of 
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contact with the Gentile world, the national pride in 
the exclusiveness of their religion, and the national 
vindictiveness against that Mightiest of all ‘Teachers, 
and Supreme of all per pase 1 who came to an- 
nounce the admission of mankind into the privileges 
of Israel. Independently of our direct knowledge of 
the universal inspiration of Scripture, this utter 
dissimilarity to human conclusions must make us 
feel that this awful denouncement of the matured 
vices of a land, then in their first period of regenera- 
tion, was the work of a knowledge above man. 
Malachi is said to have died young, after assisting 
the members of the Great Synagogue in the re- 
establishment of the law of the nation. 


“The day cometh that shall burn as an oven ; and 
all the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, shall be 
stubble. 

* e 7 * * . 

“ But unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of 

Righteousness arise. 


“And ye shall tread down {the wicked ; for they 
shall be ashes under the soles of your feet, in the day 
that I shall do this, saith the Lord of Hosts. 

* . & * * 

“* Behold I will send you Elijah the Prophet, be- 
fore the coming of the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord.” 

Ma acai, ch. iv. 


A sound on the rampart, 
A sound at the gate ; 
I hear the roused lioness 
How! to her mate. 
In the thicket at midnight, 
They roar for the prey 
That shall glut their red jawe 
At the rising of day. 
For wrath is descending 
On Zion’s proud tower; 
It shall come like a cloud, 
It shall wrap like a shroud, 
Till, like Sodom, she sleeps 
In a sulphurous shower. 


For behold! the day cometh, 
When all shall be flame; , 
When, Zion! the sackcloth 
Shall cover thy name ; 
When hee o’er the billows 
Of th shall be driven ; 
When thy tree, by the lightnings, 
From earth shall be riven ; 
When the oven, unkindled 
By mortal, shall burn ; 
And like chaff thou shalt glow 
In that furnace of woe; 
And, dust as thou wert, 
Thou to dust shalt return. 


Tis the darkness of darkness, 
The midnight of soul ! 

No moon on the depths 
Of that midnight shall roll. 





No starlight shall pterce 
Through that life-chilling haze; 
No torch from the roof 
Of the Temple shall blaze. 
But, when Israel is buried 
In final despair, 
From a height o’er all height, 
God of God, Light of Light, 
Her sun shall arise— 
Her great Sovereign be there ! 


Then the sparkles of flame, 
From his chariot-wheels hurl’d, 
Shall smite the crown’d brow 
Of the God of this world! 
Then, captive of ages! 
The trumpet shall thrill 
From the lips of the seraph 
On Zion’s sweet hill. 
For, vestured in glory, 
Thy monarch shall come. 
And from dungeon and cave 
Shall ascend the pale slave ; 
Lost Judah shall 1: 2, 
Like the soul from the tomb ! 


Who rushes from" Heaven ? 
The angel of wrath ; 
The whirlwind his wing, 
And the lightning his path. 
His hand is uplifted, 
It carriee a sword : 
°Tis Exisan! he heralds 
The march of his Lord! 
Sun, sink in eclipse ! 
Earth, earth, shalt thou stand, 
When the cherubim wings 
Bear the King of thy kings? 
Woe, woe to the ocean, 
Woe, woe to the land! 


"Tis the day long foretold, 
*Tis the ~—— begun ; 
Gird thy sword, Thou most Mighty ! 
Thy triumph is won. 
The idol shall burn 
In his own gory shrine ; 
Then, daughter of anguish, 
Thy dayspring shall shine ! 
Proud Zion, thy vale 
With the olive shall bloom, 
And the musk-rose distil 
lts sweet dews on thy hill ; 
For earth is restored, 
The great kingdom is come! 


TO A ROBIN. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
TO A ROBIN. 


THov, sweet one, that so lonely 
Pourest thy simple song, 

Thos lin and thou only, 
Of all the vocal throng. 

The merle hath hushed her wailing, 
The thrush, his mellow trill ; 

But thoa, with love unfailing, 
In music greet’st us still. 

Tho’ chilling snows surround thee, 
And al) looks dread and drear, 

Another year has found thee 
Unchanged, still warbling near. 


The gay lark carols lightly ; 
But ‘neath a warm spring sky, - 
When the sun he meets shines brightly, 
And all breathes harmony 
From the general joy he borrows 
The brilliance of his tone ; 
For each breast leaves its sorrows, 
And is buoyant as his own, 
His song is like the gladness 
From the untried heart that springs, 
Ere the first cloud of sadness 
It’s dark’ning shadow brings. 


When a summer moonlight glistens, 

And a south-wind fans his wings, 
And when his own rose listens, 

Then the sweet night-bird sings. 
But, ah! when roses wither, 

When south-winds die away, 
Depart they not together, 

at heavenly strain and they ? 

Like passion’s witching, lending 

A charm, to lure us thro’ 
Youth’s gilded hours, but ending 

With life’s short summer, too. 


But thou !—what different feeling 


Thy liquid notes im 
In wintry weather “a 
Thro’ cold air, to the heart. 
They tell—tho’ Care has bound us 
In his chain, of trials wrought— 
One friend still hovers round us; 
We bless them for the thought. 
They are like the love we cherish 
hen youth’s vain dreams are o’er, 
Which sees all beauty perish, 
Yet clings to us the more. 
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WALTER AN 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
WALTER AND WILLIAM. 


«“*Twitt be a wild rough night upon the Moor : 
And hark! though three miles off, the sullen roar 
Of that deep-booming surge. God’s mercy keep 
The wayfarer, and wanderer on the deep, 

The moon’s bat young—she’ll give no help to-night : 
Look out, my boys! if Beacon-head burns bright ; 
And, lads! take Carter Joe with ye, and see 

All snug about the place; more specially 

At the new Penfold—and dun Peggy, too, 

Give her and her sick foal a passing view— 

Old Mark away, I’ve lost my right-hand man; 
You must replace him.” — 


Off the striplings ran, 

Proud happy boys! forth rushing in their haste, 
Ere well the words their father’s lips had pass’d ! 
The elder’s arm, with loving roughness, thrown 
Round his young brother’s neck—the fair-haired one. 
“God bless the lads! and keep them ever so, 
Hand in hand brother's whereso’er they go,” 
Eyeing them tenderly, the father said 
As the door closed upon them: Then his head, 
Sighing, let fall on his ss palm, 
And, like the passing tempest, all was calm. 

Facing her husband sat a Matron fair, 
Plying her sempstress task. A shade of care 
Darken’d her soft blue eyes, as to his face 
(Drawn by that sigh) they wander’d quick to trace 
The unseen by sympathy’s unerring sight— 
Reading, his heart's thoughts by her own heart’s light. 


Ten years twice told had pass’d, since Helen 
Greme 
For Walter Hay’s exchanged her virgin name. 
Of life’s vicissitudes they’d had their share, 
Svnshine and shade ; yet in his eyes as fair, 
And dearer far than the young blooming Bride 
Was she, the long-tried partner; who espied 
No change in him, but such as gave a cast 
More tender to the love would time outlast. 
They had rejoiced together at the birth 
Of six fair infants: Sorrowing, to the earth 
( With mutual sorrow, but submissive heart.) 
Committed three. Hard trial "twas to part 
(Young parents!) with their first born bud of bliss: 
And they who follow’d !—with the last cold kiss 
Their hearts seem’d breaking, that on each they 
press'd. 

But He so will’d it * who doth all things best,” 
Out of their sight they hid their early dead, 
And wept together—and were comforted, 
And of their loved ones, now a lovely three 
Were left, that well a parent’s boast might be, 
These two bold, blithesome boys, of stature near, 
(Their ages differing only by a year,) 
Walter and William named in reminiscence dear, 
And a small sister, like a green-hill Fay, 
Younger by eight—a /iltle Helen Hay, 
The household darling. ‘To her father’s ear, 
*T was ever music that sweet name to hear, 
And now she sate, as still as stiil could be, 
Her little stool drawn close beside his knee ; 
Her paly ringlets so profusely shed, 
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In the warm hearth-glow gleaming golden red, 

As o’er the book upon her lap she bent, 

Oa Jack the Giant-killer’s feats intent. 


Fit subject for some limner’s skill had been 
That quiet, tender-toned, heart-soothing scene, 
All in fine keeping! The old spacious room, 
Half hall, half kitehen, dark’ning into gloom, 
As it receded from that cavern vast— 

The open hearth; whence blazing oak logs cast 
Rich ruddy beams on rafter, beam and wall, 
*T'wixt monstrous shadows that fantastic fall. 
And all around, in picturesque array, 

Hung rustic implements for use and play, 

For manly sport and boyish holiday. 

Basket, and net, and rifle, rod, and spear, 

Coil’d lines, and weather-season’d fishing gear, 
And bills and hedging gloves; and, modell’d neat, 
A little schooner, (Willy’s proudest feat,) 
Matching a mimic plough, with graver thought 

** On improved principles,” by Walter wrought— 
Proud folk the parents of those works, | wot! 
And tatter’d straw hats, plaited once so white 
And neat, in leisurely long winter night, 

By the boy brothers; while their father read 
From one of those brown volumes overhead,- 
(No mindless untaught churl was Walter Hay,) 
Some pleasant theme, instructive, grave, or gay : 
His list’ning household, men, and maids, and all, 
Assembled round him in his rustic hall ; 
Together closing the laborious day. 

As in the good old time, the good old way, 
There stood a spinning-wheel, whose humming sound 
Aceompanied the reader’s voice, not drown’d. 
There hung a half-done cabbage-net ; and there, 
Nursing her kitten in the old stuff’d chair, 
Purr’d a grave Tabby ; while a faithful friend, 
A worn-out Sheep-Dog, to his long life’s end 
Fast hastening, slumber’d at his master’s feet. 
It was a pleasant picture !—very sweet 

To look upon, ifs beautiful repose— 

One earthly scene, undimm’d by human woes. 


Alas ! was ever spot on earth so bless’d, 
Where haman hearts in perfect peace might rest ? 
One bosom sorrow, and corroding thought, 
(The dark thread with his woof of life enwrought,) 
Help’d on the work of time with Walter Hay, 
Stole half the brightness of his smile away, 
And streak’d in manhood’s prime his dark curl’d 

locks with gray. 

A hasty quarrel—an intemperate cup, 
A hard word spoken when the blood was up, 
A blow as madly dealt, but not in hate, 
Repented soon and sorely, but too late— 
Too late!—Ah! simple words of solemn sense, 
Avenging disregarded Providence ! 


Remembrance of these things, and what ensued, 
It was, that clouded oft his sunniest mood, 
Casting a dark cold shadow o’er the life 
Perhaps too prosperous else. His gentle wife 
Whose wife-like tenderness could scarce descry 
A fault in him she honour’d oft would try 
To pluck away the thorn he sternly press’d 
(Severe in self-infliction) to his breast. 
** Not yours alone,” she soothingly would say, 
“ The blame of what befell that luckless day ; 
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You had borne much, my husband ! well I know, 
Much before anger overcame you so : 

And both of you that night had made too free 
(Alas! that youth should so unthinking be !) 
With the good ale in careless company. 

How could you bear such taunts before them all, 
As he—unjust and violent—let fall? 

He knew your heart, to him so warm and kind, 
That passion, could but for a moment blind ; 
Passion, that love as suddenly would check, 

And cast you, all-repentant, on his neck : 

But he was gone before a word could pass— 
Gone in his furious mood, before the glass 
Ceased ringing, where he dash'd it on the floor 
With that rash oath—to see thy face no more !” 


« But l—but I—that ever it should be 
Betwixt us so !—had told him bitterly 
I never more desired his face to see. 
I prosperous—He, a disappointed man— 
Quick temper’d, spirit vex’d. Say what you can, 
Dear comforter! you cannot take away 
The stinging mem’ ry of that fatal day.” 
Thus soothingly, a thousand times before 
The loving wife had utter’d o’er and o’er 
Mild consolation ; on his heart that fell 
Balmy, though there no settled peace might dwell : 
And ies again, that night whereof I tell, 
They talk’d together; on his long-drawn sigh 
Following their low-voiced, love-toned colloquy. 
And all the while, interit upon her book, 
The little maid sat stil] ; an upward look, 
(As play’d her father’s hand with her soft hair,) 
Now and then glancing at the parent pair, 
Her heart's contentment full, assured they both were 
there. 


Loud burst the storm, that, fitfully suppress’d, 
Had fer a moment sobb’d itself to rest. 
Creak’d doors and casements, clattering came the rain, 
And the old wall’s stout timbers groaned again. 
“ Would they were back—that I could hear their 
tread !” 
List’ning anxiously, the mother said : 
** God help, this fearful night, the houseless poor! 
One would not turn a dog out from one’s door.” 


* No—not a dog.—And yet I had the heart, 
To let Aim homeless from my home depart 
On such another night. Full well I mind, 
As the door open’d, how the rain and wind 
Flash’d in his face, and well nigh beat him back. 
Then—had I stretched a hand out !—Whiat lone track, 
Unfriended since, hath he been doom’d to tread ? 
Where hath he found a shelter for his head— 
In this hard world, or with the happy dead?” 


* Nay, doubt it not, my husband !” said the wife, 
* He hath been long at rest, where care and sirife, 
And pain and sorrow enter not. We know 
"That when he left us, nineteen years ago, 
He went a-shipboard straight, and cross’d the seas 
To that far, fatal coast, where fell disease 
Strikes down its thousands,—that he went ashore, 
And up the country, and was seen no more, 
Had he not perish’d early, we had heard 
Tidings ere long by letter or by word ; 
For he too had a loving heart, that bore 


No malice when the angry fit was o'er. 
Be comforted, dear husband ! he’s at rest, 
And let us humbly hope, for Christ's sake—bless’d.” 


“ Hark, mother, hark! I’m sure they’re coming 
back !” 

Cried little Helen—who with Valiant Jack 
Had ‘parted for the night—* That's Willy’s call 
‘To Hector, as they turn the garden wall. 
Lizzy! come quick and help me let them in— 
They must be wet, poor brothers, to the skin.” 
|The rosy maid, already at the door, 
Lifted the latch ; and bounding on before, 
(His rough coat scattering wide a plenteous shower, ) 
Hector sprang in, his master close behind, 
| Half spent with buffeting the rain and wind ; 
| Gasping for breath and words a moment’s space, 
His eager soul all glowing in his face. 





** Where’s Walter?” eried the mother, pale as 
death—- 

** What’s happen’d ?’’ ask’d both parents in a breath. 
‘Safe, mother dear! and sound—I tell you true— 
But, Father! we can’t manage without you; 
| Walter and Joe’are waiting there down-bye, 

At the old cart-house by the granary. 

As we came back that way, a man we found 

(Some shipwreck’d seaman) stretched upon the 

ground 

In that cold shelter. Very worn and weak 

He seemed, poor soul! at first could hardly epeak ; 
And, as we held the lantern where he lay, 

Moan’d heavily, and turned his face away. 

But we spoke kindly—bade him be of cheer, 

And rise and come with us—our home was near, 

W hence our dear father never from his door 

Sent weary traveller—weary, sick, or poor. 

He listen’d, turn’d, and lifting up his head, 

Look’d in our faces wistfully, and said— 

* Ye are but lads—(kind lads—God bless you both !) 
And I, a friendless stranger, should be loath, 
Unbidden by himself, to make so free 

As cross the rich man’s threshold: this for me 

Is shelter good enough; for worse I’ve known— 

W hat fitter bed than earth to die upon? 

Ile spoke so sad, we almost wept; and fain 

Would have persuaded him, but all in vain ; 

He will not move—lI think he wants to die, 
And so he will, if there all night he Jie.” 


‘“* That shall he not,” the hearty yeoman said, 
Donning his rough great-coat; ‘*a warmer bed 
Shall pillow here to-night his weary head. 
| Off with us, Willy! our joint luck we'll try, 
| And bring him home, or know the reason wity.” 





| ‘Warm hearts make willing hands; and Helen Hay 
Bestirr'd her, while those dear ones were away, 
Among her maidens, comforts to provide 
*Gainst their return : still bustling by her side 
| Her little daughter, with officious care, 
|(Sweet mimicry !) and many a matron air 
Of serious purpose, helping to spread forth 
| Warm hose and vestments by the glowing hearth, 
Krom the old walnut press, with kindly thought, 
Stout home-spun linen, white and sweet, was Fonnght 
In a small decent chamber overhead, 


|To make what still was called The Stranger’s bed.” 
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WALTER AND WILLIAM. 


For many a lone wayfarer, old and poor, 

Sick or sore wearied, on the dreary moor 
Belated, at the hospitable door 

Of the Old Farm ask’d shelter for the night, 
Attracted by the far-seen, ruddy light 

Of the piled hearth within.—* A bit of bread 
And a shelter,” was the prayer oft said, 

Seldom in vain ;—for Walter would repeat, 
With lowly reverence, that assurance sweet— 

“ How he the stranger’s heart with food and rest 
. Who cheers, may entertain an angel guest ;” 

Or, giving in Christ’s name, for his dear sake be 

bless’d. 


Oft they look’d out into the murky night 
Tempestuous, for the streaming lantern light ; 
And hearken’d (facing bold the driving sleet) 
For sound of nearing voices—coming feet— 


And there it gleams—and there they come at last—_ 


Fitfally sinking. swelling on the blast ; 

Till clustering forms from out the the darkness grow, 
Supporting ove, with dragging steps and slow, 
Feebly. approaching.— 


* Hold the lantern low— 
Courage. my friend! we've but a step to go,” 
The yeoman’s cheerful voice was heard to say. 
* Hillo! good folks there—here, my Helen Hay, 
Little and great—I’ve brought you home a guest 
Needs your good tending,—most of all needs rest ; 
Which he shall find this blessed night, please God, 
On softer pallet than the cold bare sod.” 


As they the threshold pass’d, the cheerful light 
Flash’d from within; and shading quick his sight, 
(Pain’d by the sudden glare,) upon his brow 
‘The wayworn man his ragged hat pulled low ; 
Bow’d down his head, and sigh’d in such a tone, 
Deep drawn and heavy, ‘twas almost a groan. 
They helped him on, (for he could hardly stand,) 
And little Helen drew him by the hand, 
Whispering—* poor man !”—At that, a moment’s 

space 
Halting, he fix’d his eyes on the young face 
Of her who spoke those pitying words so mild, 
And tremulously said— ** God bless thee, child !” 


The strong supporting arm—'twas Walter Hay’s— 
Tighten’d its clasp, and with a searching gaze 
Quick turn’d he peer’d in those strange features ;— 

then 
(For they were strange) drew back his head again, 
Shaking it gently with a sorrowful smile. 

The matron and her maids came round the while, 
Toward the high-back’| settle’s warmed nook 

To lead the weary man; but with a look 

Still downeast and aside, he slunk away, 
Articulating faintly, * Not to-day— 

Not there to-night. Rest only! only rest!” 

So to the allotted room they brought their guest, 
And laid him kindly down on the good bed, 
With a soft pillow for his old grey bead. 

The long, thin, straggling locks that hung adown 
His hollow cheeks, had scarce a tinge of brown 
Streaking their wintry white; and sorely marr’d 
Was all his face: thick seam’d, and deeply scarr’d, 
As if in many battles he had fought 

Among the foremost.— 
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“ From the first, [ thoaght,” 
Said the young Walter, as he came below, 
“ The fine old fellow had dealt many a blow 
For England’s glory, on her wooden walls.” 
The father smiled. ** Not every one who falls 
In fight, my son! may fall in a good cause— 
As fiercely in resistance to the laws 
Men strive, as in upholding them” — 


“* But here 

I’m sure we've a true sailor, father dear! 

No lawless, wicked man. When you were gone, 
Willy and I some little time stayed on— 
(Mother had sent us up with some warm drink, 
Made comforting)—and then you cannot think 

| How pleasantly, though sadly, he look’d up, 

And ask'd our names as he gave back the cup; 
| And when we told them, took a hand of each, 
| While his lips moved as if in prayer—not speech, 





| With eyes su fixed ou us, and full of tears,” 

'* Perhaps,” said William, * lads about our years 
|He might be thinking of—far, far away, 

Or dead ; his own dear children, Who can say ?” 


** Ay, who can say, boys !—who can tell 

The deep, deep thoughts, in human hearts that dwell 
Long buried, that some word of little weight 

Will call up sudden from their s!umbering state, 
So quickened into life, that past things seem 
Present again—the present but a dream. 

Boys! in a book was leant me long agone, 
| read what since I’ve often thought upon 
| With deepest awe. At the great Judgment-Day 
Some learned scholars—wise and holy—say 

That in a moment all our whole life past 

Shall be spread out as in a picture vast— 
Re-acted as it were, in open sight 
| Of God, and men, and angels; the strong light, 
| Indwelling conscience, serving to illume 
The changeful All complete—from birth to doom. 
| Methinks—with humble reverence 1 speak— 
‘I’ve been led sometimes to conception weak 

Of that deep meaning, when a sudden ray 
| Has call’d, as *twere from darkness into day, 
| Long-past, forgotten things. —Oh ! children dear? 
Lay it to heart, and keep the record clear 
That all unveil’d, that day, must certainly appear.” 


Thus, as was oft his wont, religious truth 
The pious father taught their tender youth, 
As apposite occasion led the way; 

No formal teacher stern. Nor only they, 

The filial listeners, fix’d attention gave 

To his wise talk—with earnest we and grave 

His rustic household, at the supper board 

Assembled all, gave heed to every word 

Utter’d instructive ; and when down he took 

And open’d reverently the blessed Book ; 

With hearts prepared, on his great message dwelt: 

And when around, in after prayer they knelt, 

Forgot not, e’er they rose, for him to pray 

Master and Teacher,—Fuather, they might say, 

Who led them like his own, the happy, heavenward 
way. 


“ Did you take notice, wife’—the husband said, 
Their busy, well-spent day thus finished— 
When all except themselves were gone to rest— 
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“ Did you take notice, when our stranger guest 
Spoke these few words to Helen, of his tone? 
It thrill’d my very heart through : so like one 
These nineteen years unheard.” 


«| scarce gave heed 
To any thing,” she said, “ but his great need 
or help, poor soul! so faint he seem’d and low 2 
* Well, well,” rejoin’d her husband, * even now 
I seem to hear it: —Then, into my brain, 
Wild thoughts came crowding; quickly gone again, 
When L look’d hard, but not a line could trace 
Familiar, in that weatherbeaten face. 
That lost one, were he living now, would be 
Younger a year and many months than me— 
Than this time stricken man, by many a year. 
But, oh ! these thoughts will haunt me, Helen, dear!) 
These sudden fancies, though so oft before 
I’ve proved them vain, and felt all hope was o’er.” 





Only for this world, husband mine!” she said, 
‘They live in Heaven, whom here we count as dead 
.. 2a ” 

And there we all shall meet, when all is finished. 


*“ God grant it!” fervently he said; “ and so 
To bed, good wife! I must be up, you know, 
And off by daybreak, on my townward way, 
When, business done, be sure | shall not stay 
A needless minute. Yet I guess ‘twill be 
Dark night before my own snug home I see. 
Mind a low chair and cushion in the cart 
Be set for Mark. God bless his poor old heart! 
Though from the hospital they send him back 
Blind and incurable, he shall not lack 
Comfort or kindness here; his service done, 
Of sixty years well-nigh, to sire and son. 

I miss him every where; but most of all, 
Methinks, at prayer-time, the deep solemn fall, 
Tremblingly fervent, of his long * Amen! 
"Twill glad my heart to hear that sound again.” 


The Supper-board was spread—the hearth piled 


igh— 


** Give us warm weleome, Dame !”’ cried cheerily 

Her hasband, as their greeting glances met ; 

* We're cold enough, | warrant, and sharp set— 

But here’s a sight would warm the dead to life, 

Clean hearth, bright blaze, heap’d board, and smiling 
wile!’ . 


Lightly he spake,—but with a loving look 
Went to her heart, who all its meaning took: 
And briskly she bestirr’d herself about, 
And with her merry maids, heap’d smoking out 
The savoury messes, With unneeded care 
Set nearer still the goodman’s ready chair: 
Then help’d unease him from his rough great-coat, 
Then gave a glance that all was right to note: 
Welcomed old Mark to his accustom'd seat 
With that Aeart-weleoming, so silver sweet ; 
And, all at last completed to her mind, 
Cali’d to the board with cheerful bidding kind ; 
Where all stood round in serious quietness, 
Till God’s good gifts the master’s voice should bless. 
But, with a sudden thought, as glancing round, 
‘| thought,” he said, * another to have found 
Among us here to-night.” * And he is here,” 
Exclaim’d the wife—* forgotten though so near !” 
Then turning where the stranger sat far back, 
She said—* Forgive us frieud! our seeming lack 
Of Christian ceurtesy ; Draw near, and share 
With hearty welcome, of our wholesome fare.” 
Silent and slow, the bashful guest obey’d, 
Sull shrinkingly, as to presume afraid ; 
And when his host with kindly greeting press’d, 
Bow’d down his head—deep down upon his breast, 
Answering in words so low you scarce could hear— 
But the quick sense of blindness caught them clear ; 
And in a tone which thrill’d through every heart, 
The sightless man, with a convulsive start, 
Call’d out—* As God's in heaven, (Lis will be 

done, ) 

That was the voice of my dead master’s son !” 


“Mark! Mark! what say’st, old man?” cried 





All at the Farm look’d bright expectancy 

Of him who ever seem’d too long away, 

If absent trom his dear ones but a day : 
Old Mark, too, coming home! what joy to all !— 
Ye know not, worldlings, what glad festival 

Pure hearts of simplest elements can make— 


sharply out 
His Master, as he rose and turn’d about 
(Trembling exceedingly) his guest to face ; 
Who at that outcry, staggering back a pace, 
(He also trembled, and look’d like to fall,) 
Leant back—a heavy weight—against the wall, 





Ye, whose pall'd sense poor pleasure searce can take! 
At feasts, where lips may smile, but hearts so often) 
ache. | 


There was a sudden rush from the old hall, 
Children, and men, and maids, and dogs, and all, 
Save her, who, with a deeper gladness, stay’d 
Quietly busied ; and far back In shade 
(Forgotten there awhile) the stranger guest. 
But quiet thongh she seemeth, with the rest 
Be sure her heart went forth those wheels to meet; | 
And now they stop: and loving voices greet, 
Mingling confusedly ; yet every one 
She hears distinct: as harmonist each tone 
Of his fall chord,—distinct as if alone. 


And there he comes, (sight gladdening every eye,) | 
The darling young one in his arms throned high, 
Her warm cheek to his cold one closely press’d. 
And there those two blithe boys, and all the rest, 
So crowd about old Mark with loving zeal. 

‘The blind man weeps, and fondly tries to feel 
Those fair young faces he no more must see. 


One might have heard a pin fall on the ground, 

There was such a deep and sudden silence ronnd: 

Except that two or three breathed audibly, 

(Those wondering boys, whose eager hearts beat 
high,) 

And little Helen sobb’d, she knew not why. 


There fixed, foot to foot, and breast to breast, 
And face to face, stood Walter and his Guest— 
And neither stirr’d a limb, nor wink’d an eye, 
(The stranger’s sought the ground still droopingly,) 
Nor spoke, till many minutes had gone by ; 
Then, as if life upon his utterance hung, 
In low, deep accents, loosen’d first Ais tongue, 
Upon the other’s shoulder as he laid 
His right hand slowly, Walter softly said— 
** Dear brother William!’ An electric start 
Answer'd that touch, deep-thrilling to the heart, 
And that soft whisper’d word. Their meeting eyes, 
Ful! of fond yearnings, tender memories, 
All in a moment told—explain’d—cenfess’d— 
Absolved,—and Walter fell on William’s breast. 
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 Anp noo, ma freends,” some fifty years ago, said 


an old Highland preacher, suddenly lowering a voice 


pp. 87. 
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completely buried from view as if they were lying in 
their graves. 

But as our vehicle proceeds, every minute imparts 
life to the scene, until, by the time Blackfriars 
bridge is crossed, the light of day illamines the 
figures of hundreds of workmen, who, unconnected 
with each other, are, in various directions, steadily 
proceeding to their tasks. 

Among them, from their dress, gait and general 
appearance, itis not difficult here and there to dis- 
tinguish that several are printers; and as we have 





which for nearly an hour had been giving fervid ut-|now reached the gate of one of the principal build- 
terance to a series of supplications for the welfare,|ings to which they are marching, we must alight 
temporal as well as spiritual, of his flock, “ and noo,| from our * calyx” that we may, by a slight sketch, 
ma freends,” the good man repeated, as, wiping his| delineate its interior for our readers. 
bedewed brow, he looked down upon a congregation) The printing establishment of Messrs. Clowes, on 
who with outstretched chins sat listening in respect-|the Surrey side of the Thames, (for they have a 
ful astonishment to this new proof that their pastor’s| branch office at Charing-cross,) is situated between 
subject, unlike his body, was still unexhausted :-—| Blackfriarw/andeWaterloo bridges. Their buildings 
“4nd noo, ma freends” he once more exclaimed, | extend in éength from Princes street to Duke street, 
with a look of parental benevolence it would be ut-|and in breadth about half the distance. The entrance 
terly impossible to describe, * /et us.praigh for the|is by rather a steep declivity into a little low court, 
puir Deil! There's naebody praighs for the puir Deil!”*|on arriving at which, the smal! counting house is 
To our literary congregation, we beg leave to sq wanes on the left; the great steam-presses, type and 
peat very nearly the same two exclamations, for, | stereotype foundry, aad paper warehouse, on the 
deeply as we all stand indebted to the British press, right; and the apartments for compositors, readers, 
it may truly be said, “there's naebody thinks of its | &., in front. 
puir deils,”’ nor of the many kindred spirits, ** black,| In the last mentioned building there are five com- 
white and grey,” who, above ground as well as be-| pesitors’ halls, the largest of which, (on two levels, 
low, inhabit the great printing-houses of the land we | the upper being termed by the workmen “ the quar- 
live in. We shall, therefore, at once proceed to one |ter-deck,”’) is two hundred feet in length. The door 


of these establishments, and by our sovereign power |is nearly in the centre, and, on entering this apart- 


summon its motley inmates before us, that they may | ment at daybreak, the stranger sees at a coup d’ail 
rapidly glide before our readers in review, |hefore him, on his right and left, sixty compositors’ 


In a raw December morning, just before the gas-| 
lights are extinguished, and just before sunrise, the’ 
streets of London form a twilight pieture which it is) 
interesting to contemplate, inasmuch as there exists | 
perhaps no moment in the twenty-four hours in| 
which they present a more guiltless aspect; for at 


frames, which, though much larger, are about the 
height of the music-stands in an orchestra. At this 
early hour they are all deserted, their daily tenants 
not having arrived. Not a sound is to be heard save 
the slow ticking of a gaudy-faced wooden clock, the 
property of the workmen, which faithfully tells when 


this hour luxury has retired to such rest as belongs | they are entitled to refreshment, and which finally 
to it—vice has not yet risen. Although the rows of announces to them the joyful intelligence that the 
houses are still in shade, and although their stacks | hour of their emancipation has arrived. On the long 


of chimneys appear fantastically delineated upon the 
grey sky, yet the picture, chiaro-oscuro, is not alto- 
gether without its lights. The wet streets, in what- 
ever direction they radiate, shine almost as brightly | 
as the gilt printing over the barre. shops. At the! 
corners of the streets, the gin-palaces, as they are, 
passed, appear splendidly illuminated with gas, 
showing an elevated row of lettered and numbered 
yellow casks, whieh in daylight stand on their ends 
unnoticed. ‘The fashionable streets are all com- 
pletely deserted, save by a solita’y policeman, who, 
distinguished by his warm great-coat and shining 
belt, is seen standing at a crossing drinking the cup 
of hot salop or coffee he has just purchased of an old 
barrow-woman, who, with her smoking kettle, is 
quietly seated at his side, while the cab and hackney-| 
coach horses, with their heads drooping, appear as 
motionless as the brass charger at Charing-cross. 

An Irish labourer with an empty hod over his 
shoulder, a man carrying a saw, a tradesman with 
his white apron tucked up for walking, a few men, 
‘far and wide between,” in fustian jackets, with 
their hands in their pockets to keep them warm, are 





the only perceptible atoms of an enormous mass of 
a million and a haif of people—all the rest being as 


wall opposite to the range of windows hang the 
printed regulations of a subscription fund, to which 
every man contributes 2d., and every boy Id. per 
week, explaining how much each is entitled to re- 
ceive in the sad hour of sickness, with the consoling 
intelligence that 5/. is allowed to bury him if he bea 
man, and 2/. 10s. if merely a boy. Along the whole 
length of the building, about a foot above the floor, 
there is a cast-iron pipe heated by steam, extending 
through the establishment upwards of three-quarters 
of a mile, the genial effect of which modestly speaks 
for itself. 

On the right hand, touching each frame, stands a 
small low table, about two feet square. A hasty 
traveller would probably pronounce that all these 
frames were alike, yet a few minutes’ attentive ob- 
servation not only dispels the error, but by numerous 
decipherable hieroglyphics explains, to a certain ex- 
tent, the general occupation of the owners, as well as 
the particular character of each. 

For instance, the height of the frames at once de- 
clares that the compositors must perform their work 
standing, while the pair of easy slippers which are 
underneath each stand suggest that the occupation 
must be severely felt by the feet. The working 
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jacket or the apron, which lies exactly as it was cast 
aside the evening before, shows that freedom in the 
arms is a requisite to the craft. The good workman 
is known by the regularity with which his copy 
hangs neatly folded in the little wooden recess at his 
side—the slovenly compositor is detected by having 


shoes for the light brown easy slippers, and then un- 
folding their copy they at once proceed to work. 

By eight o’clock the whole body have arrived. 
Many in their costume resemble common labourers, 
others are better clad, several are very well dressed, 
but all bear in their countenances the appearance of 


left his MS. on his type, liable to be blown from the}men of considerable intelligence and education.— 
case—while the apprentice, like “the carpenter,|They have scarcely assumed their respective stations, 
known by his chips,” is discovered by the quantity| when blue mugs, containing each a pint or half-a- 
of type which lies scattered on the floor on which he| pint of tea or coffee, and attended either by a smoking 
stood. hot roll stuffed with yellow butter, or by a couple of 
The relative stature of the workmen can also be|slices of bread and butter, enter the hall. The little 
not inaccurately determined by the different heights | girls, who, with well-combed hair and clean shining 
of their frames. The roomy stools which some have | faces, bring these refreshments, carry them to those 
urchased (and which are their private property, for;}who have not breakfasted at home. Before the 
Be it known that the establishment neither furnishes|empty mugs have vanished, a boy enters the hall at 
nor approves of such uxuries) are not without their/a fast walk, with a large bundle under his arm—of 
silent moral; those with ,a large circumference, as|morning newspapers: this intellectual luxury the 
wellas those of a much smaller si..2, ¢cgnoting the compositors, by a friendly subscription, allow them- 
diameter of a certain recumbent body, tvhile the|selves to enjoy. From their connexion with the dif- 
stuffed stool tells its own tale. The pictures, the ferent presses, they manage to obtain the very earliest 
songs, the tracts, the caricatures, which each man, |copies, and thus the news of the day is known to 
according to his fancy, has pasted against the smali | them—the leading articles of the different papers are 
compartment of whitewashed wal! which bounds his criticised, applauded, or condemned, an hour or two 
tiny dominions, indicate the colour of his leading before the great statesmen of the country have re- 
propensity. One man is evidently the possessor of ceived the observations, the castigation, or the intel- 
a serious mind, another is the follower of the fine|ligence they contain. One would think that compo- 
arts. A picture of the Duke of Wellington denotes sitors would be as sick of reading as a grocer’s boy 
that another is an admirer of stern moral probity and is of treacle; but that this is not the case is proved 
high military honour; while a rosy-faced Hebe, in| by the fact, that they not only willingly pay for these 
a very low evening gown, laughingly confesses for newspapers, but often indemnify one of their own 
its owner that which we need not trouble ourselves community for giving up his time in order to sit in 
to expound. In the midst of these studies the atten- the middle of the hall, on a high stool, and read the 
tion of ihe solitary stranger is aroused by the appear- news aloud to them while they are labouring at their 
ance of two or three little boys, dressed in fustian| work; they will, moreover, even pay him to read 
jackets and paper caps, who, in the grey of the)to them any new book which they consider to contain 
morning, enter the hall with a broom and water. interesting information! It of course requires very 
These are young aspiring devils, who, until they great command of the mind to be able to give atten- 
have regularly received their commissions, are em-|tion to what is read from one book, while men are 
ployed in cleaning the halls previous to the arrival intently employed in the creation of another. The 
of the compositors. Besides ventilating the room apprentices and inferior workmen cannot attempt to 
by opening the windows ig the roof, beginning at do this, but the greater number, astonishing as it 
one extremity, they sweep under each frame, water- may sound, can listen without injury to their avoca- 
ing the floor as they proceed, until they at last collect tion. Very shortly after eight o’clock the whole 
at the opposite end of the hall a heap of literary rub-| body are at their work, at which it may be observed 
bish; but even this is worthy of attention, for, on| they patiently continue, with only an hour's interval, 
being sifted through an iron seive, it is invariably | until eight o’clock at night. 
found to contain a quantity of type of all sizes, which} It is impossible to contemplate a team of sixty lit- 
more or less has been scattered right and left by the|erary labourers steadily working together in one 
different compositors. ‘To attempt to restore these|room, without immediately acknowledging the im- 
to the respective families from which they have emi-| portant service they are rendering to the civilized 
grated would be a work of considerable trouble ; they| world, and the respect which, therefore, is due to 
are therefore thrown into a dark receptacle or grave,| them from society. ‘The minutie of their art it might 
where they patiently remain until they are remelted,| be deemed tedious to detail; yet with so many ope- 
recast into type, and thus once again appear in the |rators in view it is not difficult, even for an inexperi- 
case of the compositor. By this curious transmigra-| enced visitor, to distinguish the different degrees of 
tion Roman letters sometimes re-appear on earth, in| perfection at which they have individually arrived. 
the charater of italies—the lazy z finds itself con-| Among compositors, as among all other protes- 
verted into the ubiquitous ¢, the full stop becomes |sions, the race is not always gained by him who is 





perhaps a comma, while the hunchbacked mark of 
interrogation stands triumphantly erect—a note of 
adiniration to the world! 

By the time the halls are swept some of the com- 
positors dropin. ‘The steadiest generally make their 
appearance first ; and on reaching their frames their 
first operation is leisurely to take off and fold up 
their coats, tuck up their shirt sleeves, put on their 


apparently the swiftest. Steadiness, coolness, and 
attention are more valuable qualifications than eager- 
ness and haste; and, accordingly, those compositors 
who at first sight appear to be doing the most, are 
often, after all, less serviceable to themselves, and, 
consequently, to their employers, than those who, 
with less display, follow the old adage of ‘ slow and 
sure, 





brown holland aproas, exchange their heavy walking 


On the attitude of a compositor his work princi- 
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pally depends. The operation being performed by 
the eyes, fingers, and arms, which, with considerable 
velocity, are moved in almost every direction, the 
rest of the body should be kept as tranquil’as possi- 
ble. However zealous, therefore, a workman may 
be, if his shoulders and hips are seen to be moved by 
every little letter he lifts, fatigue, exhaustion, and 
errors are the result; whereas, if the arms alone ap- 
pear in motion, the work is more easily, and, conse- 
quently, more successfully executed. The principle 
of Hamlet’s advice to the players may be offered to 
compositors :— 

* Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it 
to you. Do notsaw theair too much with your hand, 
thus, but use all gently. Be not too tame neither, 
but let your own discretion be your tutor: suit the 
action to the words the word to the action.’ 

Before a compositor can proceed with his copy, his 
first business must evidently be to fill his ‘cases,’ 
which contain about 100 pounds weight of type of 
nine sorts, viz. :—I1. capitals; 2. small capitals; 3. 
Roman letters (for italics separate cases are used) ; 
4. figures ; 5. points and references; 6. spaces; 7. 
em and en quadrats, or the larger spaces ; 8. double, 
treble, and quadruple quadrats; 9. accents. ‘These 
are two ‘cases ;’ the upper of which is divided into 
98 equal compartments ; the lower into 53 divisions, 
adapted in size to the number of letters they are to 
contain. 

In the English language the letter e inhabits the 
largest box; a, c, d, h, i, m, n, 0, r, 8, t, u, live in the 
next sized apartments; , /, g, &, 1, p, v, w, y dwell 


in what may be termed the bed-rooms, while /, 4, 7, 
z, w and @, double letters, &c., are more humbly | 


lodged in the cupboards, garrets, and cellars. And 
the reason of this arrangement is, that the letter ¢ 
being visited by the compositor sixty times as often 
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cording to their destination. It is calculated that a 
good compositor can distribute 4000 letters per hour, 
which is about five times as many as he can com- 
pose; just as in common life ail meu can spend 
money at least twenty times as readily as they can 
earn It. 

As soon as the workman has filled his cases, his 
next Sisyphus labour is by composition to exhaust 
them. Glancing occasionally at his copy before him, 
he consecutively picks up, with a zigzag movement, 
and with almost the velocity of lightning, the letters 
he requires. In arranging these types in the * stick,’ 
or little frame which he holds in his left hand, he 
must of course place them with their keads or Jetter- 
ends uppermost; besides which, they must, like sol- 
diers, be made all to march the same way ; for other- 
wise one letter in the page would be ‘eyes right,’ 
one * eyes left,’ another ‘eyes front,’ while another 





would be looking to the rear. This insubordination 
would produce not only confusion, but positive 
jerrors, for p would pass for d, n for u, g for b, &e. 
To avoid this the type are all purposely cast with a 
‘nick’ on one of their sides, by which simple arrange- 
ment they are easily recognised, and made to fall in 
to their places in the right way; the compositors as 
regularly place the nicks of their type all outermost, 
as ladies and gentlemen scientifically seat themselves 
at dinner, with their nicks (we mean their mouths) 
all facing the dishes. In short, a guest sitting with 
his back to his plate is not, in the opinion of a com- 
positor, a greater breach of decorum, than for a letter 
to face the wrong way. The composing-stick con- 





tains the same sort of relative proportion to a page 
as a paragraph. It holds a certain measure of type, 
jand as soon as it is filled, the paragraph, or fragment 
of paragraph, it contains, is transplanted into the page 
to which it belongs. ‘This process is repeated until 


as 2 (for his hand spends an hour in the former box | the pages composing a sheet, being completed, are 


for every minute in the latter), it is evidently advisa- 
ble that the letters oftenest required should be the 
nearest. Latin and French books devour more of 
c, t, 1, m, p, 9, 8, wu, and v than English ones, and for 
these languages the ‘ cases’ must therefore be arran- 
ged accordingly. 

The usual way of filling cases with letters is by 
distributing the type pages of books which have been 
printed off. Although the ideas or words of one au- 
thor would not, especially in his own opinion, at all 
suit those of his brother writer—(for instance, sup- 
pose the type pages of * The Diary of the Times of 
George IV.’ were distributed to set up * The Bishop 
of Exeter’s Charge to his Clergy’)—yet the letters 
which compose them are found in practice to bear to 
each other exactly the same proportion. The most 
profligate pages are, therefore, quite as acceptable to 
the compositor who is about to print a sermon, as a 
volume on cookery, or even on divinity ; and thus, in 
death, books, like their authors, are all democrati- 
cally equal. 

The distributing of the letters from the type pages 
into the square dens to which they respectively belong 
is performed with astonishing celerity. If the type 
were jumbled, or, as it is technically termed, ¢ in pie,’ 
the time requisite for recognising the tiny countenance 
of each letter would be enormous, but the composi- 
tor, being enabled to grasp and read one or two sen- 
tences at a time without again looking at the letters, 
drops them one by one, hege, there, everywhere, ac- 


‘firmly fixed by wooden quoins or wedges into an 


iron frame called a *form;’ and after having been 
thus properly prepared for the proof-press, a single 
copy is ‘pulled off,’ and the business of correction 
then begins. 

As the compesitor receives nothing for curing his 
own mistakes, they form the self-correcting punish- 
ment of his offence. The operation is the most dis- 
agreeable, and, by pressure on the chest incurred in 
leaning over the form, it is also the most unhealthy 
part of his occupation. ‘A sharp bodkin and pa- 
tience’ are said by the eraft to be the only two instru- 
ments which are required for correction: by the 
former a single letter can be abstracted and exchang- 
ed, by the latter, if a word has been improperly 
omitted or repeated, the type in the neighbourhood 
of the error can be expanded or contracted, (technic- 
ally termed ‘driven out,’ or ‘got in,’) until the ad- 
justment be efiected. But the compositor’s own 
errors are scarcely put to rights before a much greater 
difficulty arrives, namely, the authur’s corrections, 
for which the compositors are very properly paid 6d, 
an hour. 

It can easily be believed that it is as difficult for a 
compositor to produce a correct copy of his MS., as 
it is for a tailor to make clothes to fit the person he 
has measured ; but the simile must stop here, for 
what would be the ‘exclamations of Mr. Stultze, or 
Madame Maradan Carson, if they were to be inform- 
ed thatthe gentleman or the lady whom they had but 
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a few days ago measured, had, while their clothes 
were a-making, completely altered in shape, form, 
and dimensions? ‘That, for instance, the gentleman 
had lost his calvyes—had * an increasing belly, and a 
decreasing leg’—that, ‘from being a dwarf, he had 
swelled into a giant—or that his arms had become 
shorter—and that his frame had shrivelled into half 
its bulk :—that, again, Miladi’s waist had suddenly 
expanded—that her ‘ bustle’ had materially increased, 
while her lovely daughter, who, but a week ago, was 
measured as a mop-stick, had all at once what is 
usually termed * come out.’ 

Now, ridiculous as all these changes may sound, 
they are—to say nothing of the heart-ache caused by 
* bad copy,’ in which, besides being almost illegible, 
the author himself evidently does not know what he 
means to say—no more than those with which com- 
positors are constantly afflicted. Few men can dare| 
to print their sentiments as they write them. Not} 
only must the frame-work of their composition be} 
altered, but a series of minute posthumous additions | 
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can be detected, he has nothing to expect from man- 
kind but to eseape and live uncensured. Poor 
Goldsmith lurked a reader in Samuel Richardson's 
office for many a hungry day in the early period of 
his life! 

In a iarge printing establishment, the real interest 
of which is to increase the healthy appetite of the 
public by supplying it with wholesome food of the 
best possible description, it is found to be absolutely 
necessary that ‘ the readers’ should be competent to 
correct, not only the press, but the author, It is 
requisite not only that they should possess a micros- 
copie eye, capable of detecting the minutest errors, 
but be also enlightened jadges of the purity of their 
own language. The general style of the author 
cannot, of course, be interfered with; but tiresome 
repetitions, incorrect assertions, intoxicated hyperbole, 
faults in grammar, and above all, in panctuation, it 
is his especial duty to point out. Itis, therefore, 
evidently necessary that he be complete master of 
his own tongue. it is also almost necessary that he 


and subtractions are ordered, which it is almost im-|should have been brought up a compositor, in order 
possible to effect; indeed, it not unfrequently happens|that he may be acquainted with the mechanical 
that it would be a shorter operation for the composi- department of that business; and we need hardly 
tor to set up the types afresh, than to disturb his| observe that, from the intelligent body of men whose 
work piecemeal, by the quantity of codicils and| presence we have just left, it is not impossible to 
alterations which a vain, vacillating, crotchety writer| select individuals competent to fulfil the important 


has required. 

A glance at the different attitudes of the sixty com- 
positors working before us is sufficient to explain! 
even to a stranger whether they are composing, | 
distributing, correcting, or imposing ; which latter) 
occupation ts the fixing corrected pages into the iron| 


frames or * forms,’ in which they eventually go to| 


press. But our reader has probably remained long 
enough in the long hall, and we will therefore 


introduce him to the very small cells of the readers. | 


In a printing establishment ‘the reader’ is almost 
the only individual whose occupation is sedentary ; 





office of readers. 

But even to these persons, however carefully 
selected, it is not deemed safe solely to intrust the 
supervision of a work: out of them one is generally 
selected, upon whom the higher duty devolves of 
scrutinizing their labours, and of finally writing 
upon their revises the irevocable monosy}lable ‘Press.’ 

We have already observed that while * the reader’ 
is seated in his cell, there stands beside him a small, 
intelligent boy, who is, in fact, the reader; that is to 
say, he reads aloud from the copy, while the man 
pores upon and corrects the corresponding print. This 


indeed the galley-slave can scarcely be more closely | child, for such he is in comparison with the age of 
bound to his oar than is a reader to his stool. On| the master he serves, cannot be expected to take any 
entering his cell, his very attitude is a striking and| more interest in the heterogeneous mass of literature 
most graphic picture of earnest attention, It is| which he emits, than the little marble Cupids in 
evident, from his outline, that the whole power of his Italy can be supposed to relish the water which is 
mind is concentrated in a focus upon the page before | made everlastingly tostream from their mouths. The 
him; and as in midnight the lamps of the mail,|subject these boys are spouting is generally altoge- 
which illuminate a smal! portion of the road, seem to| ther beyond their comprehension ; and even if it were 
increase the pitchy darkness which in every other/ not so, the pauses that ensue while ‘the reader’ is 
direction prevails, so does the undivided attention of| involved in reflection and correction would be quite 
a reader to his subjectevidently abstract his thoughts|sofficient to break its thread; but it often happens 
from all other considerations. An urchin stands by|that they read that which is altogether incomprehen- 
reading to the reader from the copy—furnishing him,/sible to them. Accordingly in ove cell the boy is 


in fact, with an additional pair of eyes; and the 
shortest way to attract his immediate notice is to stop 
his boy; for no sooner does the stream of the child’s 
voice cease to flow than the machinery of the man’s 
mind ceases to work ;—something has evidently gone 
wrong !—he accordingly at once raises his weary 
head, and a slight sigh, with one passage of the hand 
across his brow, is generally sufficient to enable him 
to receive the intruder with mildness and attention. 
Although the general interests of literature, as well 
as the character of the art of printing, depend on the 
grammatical accuracy and typographical correctness 
of ‘the reader,’ yet from’ the cold-hearted public he 
receives punishment, but no reward. The slightest 


oversight is declared to be an error; while, on the 





other hand, if by his unremitted application no fault 


found reading aloud to his patron a work in the French 
language, which he has never learned, and which 
therefore he is thus most ludicrously pronouncing 
exactly as if it were English :— 


‘Less ducks knee sonte pass,’ &c. &c. &. 
i. e. (Les dues ne sont pas,) &e. 


To ‘ the reader’s’ literary ears this must be almost as 
painful as, to common nerves, the setting of a saw: 
yet he patiently listens, and laboriously proceeds 
with his task. On entering another cell, the boy, 
who, perhaps, himself has never known sickness, is 
found monotonously reading, with a shrill voice, 
from a page entitled “Tabular Abstract of the Causes 
of Death,’ the following most melancholy catalogue, 
chiefly in, to him, anintelligible Latin, of the dismal 
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roads by which our fellow-countrymen have just 
departed from life :— 


[ We omit the Table, which occupies a page in the 
Review.—Ep. Mus. ] 


As soon as the last ‘reader’ has affixed his impri- 
matur on the labours of the compositor, the forms 
containing the type are securely fixed, aud they are 
then carried to the press-room, to which, with them, 
we will now proceed. 

Descending from ‘the readers’ ’ cells to the ground 
floor, the visitor, on approaching the northern wing 
of Mr. Clowes's establishment, hears a deep rambling 
sound, the meaning of which he is at aloss to under- 
stand, until the doors before him being opened, he is 
suddenly introduced to nineteen enormous steam- 

ses, which, in three compartments, are al] work- 
ing at the same time. The simultaneous revolution 
of so much complicated machinery. crowded together 
in comparatively a small compass, coupled with a 
moment’s reflection upon the important purpose for 
which it is in motion, is astounding to the mind ; and 
as broad leather straps are rapidly revolving in all 
directions, the stranger pauses for a moment to con- 
sider whether or not he may not get entangled in the 
process, and against his inclination, as authors 
generally say in their prefaces, go * to press.” 

We will not weary our reader by attempting a 
minute delineation of the wonderful picture before 
him, or even introduce to his notice the intelligent 
engineer, who, ina building apart from the machinery, 
is in solitude regulating the clean, well-kept, noise- 
less steam-engine which gives it motion; we will 
merely describe the literary process. 

The lower part of each of the nineteen steam- 
Presses we have mentioned consists of a hed or table, 
near the two ends of which lie prostrate the two sets 
of ‘forms’ containing the types we have just seen 
—— and from which impressions are to be 
taken. 


By the power of machinery these types, at every | 


throb of the engine, are made horizontally to advance 
and retire. Atevery such movement they are met 
half way by seven advancing black rollers, which 
diagonally pass over them, and thus, by a most 
beautiful process, impart to them ink sufficient only 
for a single impression. As quickly as the types 
recede, the seven rollers revolve backwards till they 
come in contact with another large roller of kindred 
complexion termed ‘the doctor,’ which supplies them 
with ink, which he, ‘the doctor,’ himself receives 
from a dense mass of ink, which by the constant 
revolution of Esculapius assumes also the appearance 
of a roller. 

When iron first began to be substituted in our 
navy for purposes for which it had hitherto been 
deemed to be totally inapplicable, it is said that an 
honest sailor, gravely turning his quid, observed to 
his comrade, ‘ Why, Jack, our purser tells me that the 
Admiralty are going to provide us with cast-iron 
parsons !* «The doctor’ of 2 steam printing-press is 
already composed of this useful material, but the 
other seven rollers are of an infinitely softer sub- 
stance. They are formed of a mixture of treacle and 
glue; and in colour, softness, and consistency they 
are said, by those who have studied such subjects, 
exactly to resemble the arm of a young negro girl. 

Above the table, the forms, and the rollers we have 
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described, are, besides other wheels, two very lar 

revolving cylinders, covered with flannel ; the whole 
apparatas being surmounted by a boy, who has on a 
lofty table by his side a pile of quires of white paper. 

Every time the lower bed has moved, this bey 
places on the upper cylinder a sheet of paper, which 
is ingeniously confined toits station by being slipped 
under two strings of tape. It is, however, no sooner 
affixed there, than by a tarn of the engine, revolving 
with the cylinder, it is flatly deposited on the first of 
the * forms,’ which, by the process we have deserib- 
ed, has been ready inked to receive it: it is there in- 
stantaneously pressed, is then caught up by the other 
cylinder, and, after rapidly revolving with it, it is 
again left with its white side imposed upon the second 
‘form,’ where it is again subjected to pressure, from 
which it is no sooner released than it is harried 
within the grasp of another boy at the bottom part of 
the machinery, who illumined by a gas light, extri- 
cates it from the cylinder, and piles it on a heap by 
his side. 

By virtue of this beautiful process, a sheet of 
paper, by two revolutions of the engine, with the as- 
sistance only of two boys, is imprinted on both sides, 
with not only, say sixteen pages of letter-press, but 
with the various wood-cuts which they contain. Ex- 
cepting an hour’s intermission, the engines, like the 
boys, are at regular work from eight a. m. till eight 
p. M., besides night-work, when it is required, Each 
steam-press is capable of printing 1000 sheets an 
hour. 

The apartments above the machinery we have 
described contain no less than twenty-three common 
or hand-presses, of various constructions; besides 
which, in each of the compositors’ rooms there is 
what is termed a proof-press. Each of these twenty- 
three presses is attended by two pressmen, one of 
whom inks the form, by means of a roller, whilst the 
other lays and takes off the paper very neatly as fast 
as he can change it, and by a strong gymnastic exer- 
tion, affording a striking feature of variety of attitude, 
imparts to it a pressure of from a ton to a ton and a 
half, the pressure depending upon the size and light- 
ness of the form ; this operation being performed by 
the two men, turn and tarn about. 

By his steam and hand-presses Mr. Clowes is 
enabled at this moment to be — simultaneously 
‘ Brown’s folio Bible,’ * Vyse’s Spelling Book,’ 
‘ First Report of St. Martin’s Subscription Library,’ 
‘Religions Tracts,’ * Penny Cyclopedia,’ * Penny 
Magazine,’ ‘The Harmonist’ (in musical type,) ‘The 
Imperial Calendar,’ * Booksellers’ Catalogues,’ * Re- 
gistration Reports,’ * The Christian Spectator,’ ‘Pic- 
torial Shakspere,’ * Henry’s folio Bible,’ * Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints,’ *‘ Registration of Births and 
Deaths,’ * Boothroyd’s Bible,’ ‘Life and Adventures 
of Michael Armstrong,’ ‘ Palestine, or the Holy 
Land,’ ‘The Way to be Healthy, Wealthy, and 
Wise,’ (300,000 copies, of which 20,000 are deliver- 
ed per day,) * The Quarterly Review,’ &c. ‘ 

Notwithstanding the noise and novelty of this 
scene, it is impossible either to contemplate for a mo- 
ment the machinery in motion we have described, or 
to calculate its produce without being deeply im- 
pressed with the inestimable value to the human 
race of the art of printing—an art which, in spite of 
the opposition it first met with, in spite of ‘ the envi- 
ous clouds which seemed bent to dim its glory and 
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check its brighteourse, has triumphantly risen above | fiends ’ appear gamboling in groups or jumping over 
the miasmatical ignorance and superstition which each other’s shoulders.* 

would willingly have smothered it. While this scene is passing in the middle of the 
f Street, steady workmen who are going to their din- 


In the fifteenth century (the era of the invention o ¥ 
ners are seen issuing in a stream out of the t 
back 


the art) the brief-men or writers who lived by their ; 
|gate, while at the same moment, by a sort of 


manuscripts, seeing that their oecupation was about) A . ‘ 
to be superseded, boldly attributed the invention 09] Cusvent. there is entering the yard a troop of little 
the devil, and, building on this foundation, men were |#iri8 with provisions for those who prefer to dine at 
warned from using diabolical books *writien by vic-| ‘elt posts. Most of these children are bearers of 
tims devoted to hell.’ The monks in particular were | 0" OF More sixpenny portions of smoking hot meat, 
its inveterate opposers ; and the Vicar of Croydon, | With penny portions of potatoes or eabbage, in addi- 
as if he had foreseen the Retormation which it subse-| 408 to which some of the little girls, with their long- 
quently effected, truly enough exclaimed in a sermon |'"& eyes especially fixed on the dish, are earrying 
preached by him at St. Paul's Cross, * We must root great twopenny lumps of apple pudding, or of heavy 
out printing, or printing will rvot us oul!’ Neverthe-| pieces of a cylindrical composition commonly called 
less, the men of the old school were soon compelled |* rolly-polly pudding, whieh very closely resembles 
to adoptthe novelty thus hateful : in fact, many of the| Slices of * the doctor. _ Besides these eatables, a 
present names of our type have been derived from their M4! 18 Seen gliding hastily down the declivity of the 
having been first employed in the printing of Romish | ¥@"d, carrying ineach hand a vertical tray glistening 
prayers: for instance, * Pica,’ from the service of the| With bright pewter pint pots. : 
Mass, termed Pica or Pic, from the glaring contrast A remarkable silence now prevades the establish- 
between the black and white on its page—* Primer,” | ™€* The halls of the compositors appear to be 
from Primarius, the book of Prayers to the Virgin—| ©™P*Y 5 for while pea br J their bumble meal, sick 
*Brevier,’ from Breviary,—*Canon,’ fromthe Canons of | of Standing, they invariably seat themselves under- 
the Chureh— St. Augustin,’ from that Father's | eath their frames, and thus like rats in their holes, 
writings having been first printed in thut sized type, “ey ¢am scarcely be discovered. The care-worn 
foo. be. reader, in solitude, is also at his meal; but whatever 
rai it may consist of, it would be hard to say which he 
How reluctantly, however, the old prejudice was enjoys most—food for the body, or rest for the mind. 
parted with, even by the classes most interested in The great steam-engine. which works the nineteen 
the advancement of the new device, may be inferred printing-presses, is also at its dinner, whieh consists 
from Shakspere’s transcript of the chrouicle in which | of a liberal allowance of good neat’s foot oil and tal- 
Jake Cade, the Radical spouter of his day, is made jow, 
to exclaim against Lord Say, * Thou hast most trait-| As this scene of rest and enjoyment is to Jast for 
prously corrupted the youth of the realm tn erecting a whole hour, we perhaps cannot better employ a 
a grammar-school; and whereas, betore, our fore- small portion of the interim than by a few reflections 
fathers had no other books but the score and tally,|on the history of printing. 
thou hast caused printing to be used ; and coulrary a The Jabour attendant upon propagating manuscript 
the king, his crown, and dignity, thou hast built 4) copies of volumes has been thus very feelingly des- 
paper-mill !” gue by William Caxton: 





ment has arrived. The extended arin of the distri-| : ; : 
butor falls as by paralysis to his side—the composi-, Accordingly fifty years were sometimes employed 
tor as suddenly lays down his stick—the corrector 
his bodkin—the impositor abandons his quoins, reg- 
let, gutters, sealeboard, chases, shooting-sticks, side- 
sticks, and his other * furniture ’—the wearied * read- 
er’ slowly rises from his stoo}, his boy, like a young 
kid, havingalready bounded from his side. The wheels 
of the steam-presses abruptly cease to revolye—+ the 
doctor’ even becomes motionless—the boys descend 
from the a pinnacles on which they had been 
stationed—the hand-presses repose—and, almost be- 
fore the paper-men, type-founders, and other work- 
men can manpage to lay down their work, in both 
Puke street and Stamford street, printers’ boys of 
various colours are seen either scudding away in all 
directions, or assembled in knots to play at leap-frog, 
or at whatever other game may happen to be what 
is technically called ‘in.’ A fat, ruddy-faced boy, 
wearing a paper cap, is seen vaulting over the back 
of a young tight made devil, while ‘a legion of foul 





* Whenever a printer’s devil, in the morning, at 
noon, or at night, is about to be let loose upon ar 
jauthor, * the proofs’ he is ordered to convey are se- 
jeured in a leathern bag, strapped round his waist. 
Some time ago, however, a young, thoughtless imp, 
from Messrs. Clowes’s establishment, chose to carry 
upon his head a heavy packet, addressed by his em- 
ployer to‘ Lieut. Stratford, R. N., Somerset House.’ 
*You young rascal!’ exclaimed a tall thief, who, 
‘after having read the inseription, cunningly ran "p to 
jhim, * Lieut, Stratford has been waiting for the last 
two hours for this parcel! Give itto me!’ The de- 
| vil, conscience-stricken and crest-fallen at the recol- 
lection that he had twice stopped on his road to play 
at marbles, delivered up his packet to the conveyan- 
‘cer ; who, on opening it in his deo, must have been 
| grievously disappointed to find that it contained 
nothing but some proofs of * The Nautical Almanac 
for 1840,’ 
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in producing a single volume. At the sale of Sir 
W. Barrell’s books, May, 1796, there was displayed 
a MS. bible, on vellum, beautifully written with a 
pen, and illuminated, which had taken upwards of 
half a century to perform ; the writer, Guido de Jars, 
began it in ‘his ortieth year, _ period of life at 
which Sic Walter Scott began Waverly,) and yet did 
not finish it till he was upwards of ninety. 

The expense attendant upon the ancient operation 
will be sufficiently explained by the following ex- 
tract of a translated epistle from Antonio Bononia 
Becatello to Alphonzo, King of Naples: 


“ You lately wrote to me from Florence that the 
works of ‘Titus Livius are there to be sold in very 
handsome books, and that the price of each book is 
120 crowns of gold ; therefore, | entreat your majes- 
ty that you cause to be bought for us Livy, whom 
we used to call the king of books, and cause it to be 
sent hither to us. I shall, in the mean time, procure 
the money which I am to give tor the price of the 
book. One thing I waat to know of your prudence, | 
whether I or Poggius have done best: he, who, that} 
he might buy a country house near Florence, sold | 
Livy, which he had writ in a very fair hand; or I,| 
who, to purctiase Livy, have exposed a piece of land 
tosale? Your goodness and modesty have eucou- 
raged me to ask these things with familiarity of you. 
Farewell, and triumph.” 

4 wp in writing from France to one of his friends 
who had sent to him from Rome to procure a Con- 
cordance, says : 

*Thave not to this day found a Concordance, ex- 
cept one that is greatly esteemed, which Paschasius, 
the bookselier, has told me is to be sold, and it may 
be had for a hundred crowns of gold,’’ (about 831.) 

Ou the last leaf of a folio manuscript of the Ro- 
man de la Rose, (the property of the late Mr. Ames,) 
there is written: 

* Cest lyuit costa au palas de parys quarante co- 
ronnes dor, saus mentyr.”” 

About the time of Henry II. the works of authors 
were, it has been said, read over for three days suc- 
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rise till sunset they can address their patient auditors; 
and, such is the confidence these simple people pos- 
sess in their innate powers of speech, that a cele- 
brated orator, was, on a late occasion, heard to de- 
clare, * That had he conceived the young men of his 
tribe would have so erred in their decision, he would 
have attended their couneil fire, and would have 





spoken to them for a fortnight 

But what has become of all the orations which 
these denizens of the foresthave pronounced t What 
moral effect have they produced, beyond a momentae 
ry excitement of admiration, participated only by a 
/small party of listeners, and which, had even mil- 
lions attended, could only, after all, have extended 
to the radius of the speaker's voice ? 

From our first discovery of their country to the 
present day, their eloquence has passed away like 
}the loud moaning noise which the wind makes ina 
| passing through the vast wilderness they inhabit, 
‘and which, however it may affect the traveller who 
;chances to hear it, dies away in the universe anre- 
corded, 

Unable to read or write, the uncivilized orator of 
the present day has hardly any materials to build 
with but his own native talent; he has received no- 
‘thing from his forefathers—he can bequeath or pros 
‘mulgate little or nothing to posterity—whatever, 
therefore, may be his eloquence, and whatever may 
be his intelligence, he is almost solely guided hy 
what resembles brute instinet, rather thaw humen 
| reason, which, by the art of writing, transmits expe- 
rience to posterity. 

Before the invention of printing almost the whole 
herd of mankind were in a state of moral degradation, 
‘nearly equal to that which we have thas deseribed ; 


| 


jfor, although various manuscripts existed, yet the ex- 
| pense and trouble of obtaining them was, as we lave 
endeavoured to show, so great, that few could possess 
them in any quantities, except sovereign pritices, or 
persons of very great wealth. ‘The intellectual pow- 
ler of mankind was consequently completely undisci- 
| plined—there was no such thing as a combination of 
‘moral power—the experience of one age was not 
| woven into the fabric of another—in short, the intel- 
ligence of a nation was a rope of sand. Now, how 


cessively before one of the universities, or before) wonderful is the contrast between this picture of the 
other judges appointed for the service, and, if they | dark age which preceded the invention of printing 
met with approbation, copies of them were then per and the busy establishment which ouly for a few 


mitted te be taken by monks, scribes, illuminators,; moments we have just left. 
and readers, brought up or trained to that purpose 
for their maintenance. But the labour of these 
monks, ecribes, illuminators, &c., after all, were on- 
ly for the benefit of a very few individuals, while the 
great bulk of the community lived in a state of igno- 
rance closely resembling that which has ever charac- 
terized, and which still characterizes savage tribes. 

The heaven-born eloquence of many of these peo- 
has been acknowledged by almost every travel- 
ler who has enjoyed the opportunity of listening to 
it with a translator. 

Nothing, it is said, can be more striking than the 
frame-work of their speech, which, commencing with 
an appeal to ‘the Great Spirit’ that governs the 
universe, gradually <leseends to the very foundation 
of the subject they ure discussing. Nothing more 


The distinetion between the chrysalis and the but- 
terfly but feebly illustrates the alteration which has 
taken place, since, by the art of printing, science has 
been enabled to wing its rapid and unerring ¢ urse 
to the remotest regions of the globe. Every man’s 
information is now received and deposited in a com- 
mon hive, containing a cell or receptacle for every 
thing that can be deemed worth preserving. The 
same facility attends the distribution of information 
which characterises its collection. The power of a 
man’s voice is no longer the measured range to which 
he ean project his ideas; for even the very opinion 
we have just utterred, the very sentence we are now 
writing—faulty as they may both be—printed by 
steam, and transported by steam, will be no sooner 
| published than they will be wafted t every region 


,e 





| 


beautiful than the imagery with which they clothe | of the habitable globe—to India, to America, to Chi- 
their ideas, or more imposing than the intellectual |na, to every country in Europe, to every colony we 
coolness with which they expressthem. From sun-|possess, to our friends and to our foes, wWhereves 
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they may be. In short, the hour has at last arrived) 


at which the humblest individual in oer community 
is enabled to say to those, whoever they may be, 
who are seen to wield authority wickedly, 


‘Si vous m’opprimez, si vos grandeurs dedaignent 
Les pleurs des innocens que vous faites couler, 
Mon vengeur est au ciel: apprenez a trembler !’ 


TER'S DEVIL- 


readily abandon the history of printing, to return with 
Mr. Clowes’s people to his interesting establishment. 

On entering the door of a new a a 
|number of workmen, in paper caps, and with their 
shirt sleves tucked up, may be seen at a long table, 
immediately under the windows, as well as at another 
table in the middle of the room, intently occupied at 
some sort of minute niggling operation; but what 


i 


As railroads have produced traffic, so has printing wholly engrosses the first attention of the stranger is 
roduced learned men; and * to this art,” says Dr.| the extraotdinary convulsive attitudes of ten men, 
‘nox, ** we owe the Reformation.”” The cause of who, at equal distunces from each other, are standin 

religion has been most gloriously promoted by it; for with their right shoulders close to the dead wal 
it has placed the Bible in everybody’s hands. Yet, | Opposite to the winddws. 

notwithstanding the enormous mass of information it} ‘These men appear as if they were all possessed 
has imparted, itis, however, a most remarkable fact,) with St. Vitus’ Dance, or as if they were performing 
that printing is one of those busy bodies who can tel] some Druidical or Dervishical religious ceremony. 
every man’s history but his own, Instead, however, of being the servants of idolatrous 

Although four centuries have not elapsed since the, superstitions, they are in fact its most destructive 

invention of the noble art, yet the origin of this enemies: for, grotesque as may be their attitudes, 
transcendent light, veiled in darkness, is still ajthey sre busily fabricating grains of intellectual 
subject of dispute! No certain record has been gunpowder to explode it—we mean they are type- 


handed down fixing the precise time when—the 
person by whom—and the place whence this art 
derived its birth. The latent reason of this mystery 
is not very creditable to mankind; for printing 
having been as much the counterfeit as the substitute 
of writing, from sheer avarice it was kept so com- 
pletely a secret, that we are told an artist, upon 
offering for sale a number of Bibles, whieh so 
miraculous., resembled each other in every particu- 
lar that they were deemed to surpass human skill, 
was accused of witchcraft, and triedin the year 1460. 

Gutenberg, we all know, is said to have been the 
father of printing; Schoeffer, the father of letter- 
founding ; Faust, or Fust, the generous patron of the 
art; and by Hansard these three are termed ‘the 
grand typographical triumvirate.’ On the other 


casting. 

| ‘This important operation is performed as follows : 
j—In the centre of a three-ineh cube of hard weod, 
which is split into two halves like the shell of a 
walnut, there is inserted the copper matrix or form of 
the letter to be cast. The two halves of the cube 
when put together are so mathematically adjusted 
that their separation can scarcely be detected, and 
aceordingly down the line of junction there is pierced 
from the outer face of this wood, to the copper 
matrix, a sinall hole, into which the liquid metal is 
to be cast, and from which it can easily be extricated 
by the opening or biseetion of the cube. Besides 
this piece of wood, the type-caster is —— with 
a little furnace, and a small cauldron of liquid metal, 
| projecting about a foot from the wall, on his right. 





hand, Hadrianus Junius, whe wrote the history of The wall is protected by sheet-iron, which is seen 


Holland in Latin, published in 1578, claims the great 
art for Harlaem, assigning to Laurentius Coster the 
palm of being the original inventor. Neither our 
limits nor our inclination allow us to take any part in 
the threadbare discussion of the subject. On the 
front of the house inhabited by Gutenberg, at Mentz, 
there is the following inseription :— 


‘Jonannt GuTTEMBERGENSI, 
Moguntino 
Qui Primus Omnium Literas “re 
Imprimendas Invenit, 
Hae Arte De Orbe Toto Bene Merenti.’ 


| shining and glittering in all directions with the metal 
that in a liquid state has been tossed upon it to a great 
height. 

On the floor, close at the feet of each ‘caster,’ 
| there is a small heap of coals, while a string or two 
‘of onions hanging here and there against the wall, 
| sufficiently denote that those who, instead of leaving 
ithe building at one o’clock, dine within it, are not 
totally unacquainted with the culinary art. 

The ladles are of various denominations, according 
to the size of the type to be cast. There are some 
that contain as much as a quarter of a pound of 
‘metal, but for common-sized type the instrument does 





Besides this, a fine statue by Thorwalsden, erected, not hold more than would one-half of the shell of a 
in the city, was opened amidsta burst of enthusiasm. small hazel-nut. 

* For three days,’ says a late writer, *the population! With the mould in the left hand, the founder with 
of Mayence was kept in a state of high excitement. his right dips his little instrament into the liquid 
The echo of the excitement went through Germany,| metal—instantly pours it into the hole of the cube, 
and Gurenserc! GureneerG!! was toasted in many and then, in order to force it down to the matrix, he 
a bumper of Rhenish wine, amidst this cordial and) jerks up the mould higher than his head; as suddenly 
enthusiastic people.’ But while Gut! Guten ! Gut-| he lowers it, by a quick movement opens the cube, 
ENBERG! are thus resounding through Germany, the| shakes out the type, closes the box, re-fills it, re-jerks 
web-footed inhabitants of the city of Harlaem, no-| jt into the air, re-opens it—and, by a repetition of 
thing daunted, still paddle through their streets, with these rapid manceuvres, each workman can create 
their burgomasters at their head, holding annual) from 400 to 500 types an hour. 

festivals, and making public speeches,in commemo-  _ By the convulsive jerks which we have described 
ration of the grand discovery of the art by their) the liquid is unavoidably tossed about in various di- 
* beloved Coster,’ to whom various monuments have rections; yet, strange to say, the type-founder, fol- 
been erected. , lowing the general fashion of the establishment, per- 


But two o'clock has arrived, and we therefore most| forms this scalding operation with naked arms, al- 
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though in many places they may be observed to have | ledge is hastened, the distance which separates the 
been more or less burned. writer from the reader is reduced to its minimum. 
As soon as there is a sufficient heap of type cast,) But besides the facility which the possession of 
it is placed before an intelligent little boy, (whose | abundance of type gives beth to the publisher and to 
pale wan face sufficiently explains the effect that has|the public, the printer’s range, or in other words the 
been produced upon it by the antimony in the metal,)| radius, to the extent of which he is enabled te serve 
to be broken off to a uniform length ; for, in order to| the world, is materially increased ; for with an ample 
assist in forcing the metal down to the matrix, it was| supply he ean manage to keep type in * forms’ until 
necessary to increase the weight of the type by |his proofs from a distance can be returned corrected. 
doubling its length. At this operation a uk boy | In a very large printing establishment like that before 
can break off from 2000 to 3000 types an hour,)us, this radius is very nearly the earth’s diameter ; 
although, be it observed, by handling new type a|for Messrs. Clowes are not only enabled, by the 
workman has been known to lose his thumb and fore-| quantity of type they possess, to send proofs to the 
finger from the effect of the antimony. East and West Indies, but they are at this moment 
y athird process the types are rubbed on a flat|engaged in printing a work regularly published in 
stone, which takes off all roughness or * bur’ from! England every month, the proof-sheets of which are 
their sides, as well as adjusts their ‘ beards’ and their! sent by our steamers to be corrected by the author in 
‘shanks.’ A good rubber can finish about 2000 an| America! 
hour. Again, in the case of books that are likely to run 
ee a fourth process, the types are, by men or boys, | into subsequent editions, a printer who has plenty of 
fi into a sort of composing-stick about a yard|type to spare, can a¥ford to keep the forms standing 
long, where they are made to lie in a row with their|until the work has been tested; and then, if other 
‘nicks’ all uppermost: 3000 or 4000 per hour can|editions are required, they can, on the whole, be 
thus be arranged. printed infinitely cheaper, than if the expense of com- 
In a fifth process, the bottom extremities of these! position were in each separate edition to be repeated 
types, which have been left rough by the second pro- |—the publisher, the printer, and the public, all, there- 
cess, are, by the stroke of a plane, made smooth, and fore, are gainers by this arrangement. 
the letter-ends being then turned uppermost, the| Jn bye-ways as well as high-ways, literary la- 
whole line is carefully examined by a microscope ;|bourers of the humblest description are assisted by 
the faulty type, techically termed ‘fat-faced,’ ‘lean-|a printing establishment possessing abundance of 
faced,’ and * bottle-bottomed,’ are extracted; and the type. For instance, in its juvenile days, the * Quar- 
rest are then extricated from the stick, and left in a|terly Review,’ (which, by the way, is now thirty 
years old) was no sooner published than it was 





heap. 

The last operation is that of * telling them down | necessary that the first article of the following num- 
and papering them up,’ to be ready for distribution | ber should go to press, in order that the printer might 
when required. |be enabled, article by article, to complete the whole 

By the system we have just described, Mr. Clowes | in three months. Of the inconvenience to the editor 
possesses the power of supplying his compositors attendant upon this ‘never-ending-still-beginning’ 
with a stream of new type, flowing upon them at the | system, we deem it proper to say nothing: our read- 
rate of 50,000 per day! ers, however, will at once see the scorbutic incon- 


Type-founding has always been considered to be a venience which they themselves must have suffered 
trade of itself, and there is not in London, or we be-| by having been supplied by us with provisions, a 
lieve in the world, any other great printing establish-| considerable portion of which had unavoidably been 
ment in which it is comprehended ; but the advantages | salted down fur nearly three months. Now, under 
derived from this connexion are very great, as types | the present system, the contents of the whole number 
form the life-blood of a printing-house, and, therefore, | lie open to fresh air, correction, and conviction—are 
whatever facilitates their circulation adds to its health ready to admit new information—io receive fresh 
and promotes science. |facts—to so late a moment, that our eight or ten ar- 

Small, insignificant, and undecipherable as types|ticles may be sent to the printer ona } fonday with 
appear to inexperienced eyes, yet, when we reflect directions to be ready for publication on the Saturday. 
upon the astonishing effects they produce, they forci-| But notwithstanding all the examples we have 
bly remind us of that beautiful parable of the grain given of the present increased expenditure of type, 
of mustard-seed, ‘ which indeed is the least of all seeds,| our readers will probably be surprised when they are 
but when it is grown it is the greatest among herbs,| informed of the actual quantity which is required. 
and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come) The number of sheets now standing in type in 
and lodge in the branches omy But, casting theory | Messrs. Clowes’s establishment, each weighing on 
aside, we will endeavour to demonstrate the advan-|an average about 100 |bs., are above 1600. The 
tages which not only the establishment before us, but| weight of type not in forms amounts to about 100 
the whole literary world, bona fide derives from al/tons !—the weight of the stereotype plates in their 
cheap, ready, and never-failing supply of type. possession to about 2000 tons: the cost to the pro- 

By possessing an ample store of this primum mobile prietors (without including the original composition 
of his art, a printer is enabled, without waiting for|/of the types from which they were cast) about 
the distribution or breaking up of the type of the/200,000/. The number of wood-cuts is about 50,000, 
Various publications he is printing, to supply his/of which stereotype-casts are taken and sent to Ger- 
compositors with the means of ‘ setting up’ whatever many, France, &c. 
requires immediate attention—literary productions,, Having mentioned the amount of stereotype-plates 
therefore, of every description are thus relieved from in the establishment, it is proper that we should now 
unnecessary quarantine, the promulgation of know-! visit the foundry in which they are cast. ‘The prin- 
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cipal piece of furniture in this small chamber is an|tion of religious knowledge; and it is a fact credit 
oven, in appearance such as is commonly used by able to the country in general, as well as to the art 
families for baking bread. In front of it there stands|of printing in particular, that, including all the 
a sort of dresser; and close to the wall on the right, publications printed by Messrs. Clowes, one-fourth 
and adjoining the entrance door, a small table. ‘The are self-devoted to religion. ‘lhe larger store, which 
‘forms’ or pages of types, after they have been used is 100 feet in length, is a dark omnium gatherum, 
by the printer, and before the stereotype impression ‘containing the stereotype plates of publications of all 
can be taken from them, require to be cleaned, in or- descriptions. But even in this epitome of the litera- 
der to remove from them the particles of ink with | ture of the age, our readers will be gratified to learn 
which they have been clogged in the process of print-/ that the sacred volumes of the Established Church 
ing. As soon as this operation is effected, the types maintain, by their own intrinsic value, a rank and an 
are carefully oiled, to prevent the cement sticking to importance, their possession of which has been the 
them, and when they have been thus prepared, they | basis of the character and unexampled prosperity of 
are placed at the bottom of a small wooden frame, |the British empire. Among the plates in this store 
where they lie in appearance like a school-boy’s slate. | there are to be seen reposing those of thirteen varieties 
In about a quarter of an hour the plaster of Paris, of bibles and testaments, of numerous books of 
which is first dabbed on with acloth and then poured |hymns and psalms, of fifteen ditlerent dictionaries, 
upon them, becomes hard, and the mixture, which and of a number of other books of acknowledged 
somewhat resembles a common Yorkshire pudding, |sterling value. We have no desige, however, to 
is then put into the oven, where it is baked for an Conceal that the above are strangely intermixed with 
hour and a half. It is then put into a small iron cof-| publications of a different description. For instance, 


fin with holes in each corner, and buried in a caul- 
dron of liquid metal, heated by a small furnace close 
to the oven—the little vessel containing the type 
gradually sinks from view, until the silvery glisten- 





next to * Doddridge’s Works’ lie the plates of * Don 
Juan ;’ close to * Hervey’s Meditations’ lie * The 
[Lives of Highwaymen,’ *Henderson’s Cookery,’ 
‘*The Trial of Queen Caroline,’ and * Maegowan’s 


ing wave rolling over it entirely conceals it from the | Dialogue of Devils.’ In the immediate vicinity of 
eye. It remains at the bottom of this cauldron about|the * Pilgrim’s Progress’ repose +The Newgate 
ten minutes, when being raised by the arm of a little | Calender’ (6 vols.,) and * Religious Courtship ;’ and 
crane, it comes up completely encrusted with the |!astly, in this republic of letters, close to * Sturm’s 
metal, and is put for ten minutes to cool over a cis-| Reflections,’ * Ready Reckoner,’ * Goldsmith's Eng- 
tern of water close to the cauldron. ‘The mass is | land,’ and * Hutton’s Logarithms,’ are to be found 
then laid on the wooden dresser, where the founder|‘A Whole Family in Heaven,’ * Heaven Taken by 
aomercifully belabours it with a wooden mallet,| Storm,’ ‘ Baxter’s Shove to *****-***** Chris- 
which breaks the brittle metal from the coffin, and |tians,’ &e. &c. Xe. 

the plaster-of-Paris cast being also shattered into| On the whole, however, the ponderous contents of 
pieces, the stereotype impression which, during this|the chamber are of great literary value; and it is 
rude operation, has remained unharmed, is introduced with feelings of pride and satisfaction that the strau- 
for the first moment of its existence into the light of get beholds before him, in a single cellar, a capital, 
day. The birth of this plate is to the literary world | principally devoted to religious instruction, amount- 
an event of no small importance, inasmuch as ing to no less than 200,000. ! 

100,000 copies of the best impressions can be taken| n suddenly coming from the inky chambers of a 
from it, and with care it can propagate a million! | printing office into the paper-warehouse, the scene is, 
The plates, after being rudely cut, are placed on a| almost without metaphor, * as different as black from 
very ingenious description of Procrustesian bed, on| White.’ Its transition is like that which the travel- 


which they are, by a machine, not only all cut to the 
same length and breadth, but with equal impartiality 
planed to exactly the same thickness. 

The plates are next examined in another chamber 


| 





ler experiences in suddenly reaching the snowy 

region which eaps lofty mountains of dark granite. 
Tt must be evident to the reader that the quantity 

of paper used by Messrs. Clowes in a single year 


by men termed ‘ pickers,’ who, with a sharp graver, must be enormous. 


and at the rate of about sixteen pages in six hours, | 
cut out or off any improper excrescences; and if a| 


word or sentence is found to be faulty, it is cut out 
of the plate and replaced by real type, which are sol- 
dered into the gaps. a by acircular saw the 
plates are very expeditiously cut into pages, which 
are packed up in paper to go to press. 

We have already stated thatin Messrs. Clowes’s 
establishment the stereotype plates amount in weight 
to 2000 tons. They are contained in two strong 
rooms or cellars which appear to the stranger to be 
almost a mass of metal. The smallest of these 
receptacles is occupied entirely with the Religious 
Tract Society’s plates, many of which are fairly 
entitled to the’rest they are enjoying, having already 
given hundreds of thousands of impressions to the 
world. It is very owes to find in the heart of a 
busy, bustling establishment, such as we are review- 





ing, a chamber exclusively set apart for the propaga- 


This paper, before it is despatched from the prin- 
ter to the binder, undergoes two opposite processes, 
namely, wetting and drying, both of which may be 
very shortly deseribed. ‘he wetting-room, which 
forms a sort of cellar to the paper-warehouse, is a 
small chamber, containing three troughs, supplied 
with water, like those in a common Jaundry, by a 
leaden pipe and cock. Leaning over one of these 
troughs, there stands, froin morning tli night, with 
naked arms, red fingers, and in wouden shoes, a man, 
whose sole occupation, for the whole of his life, is to 
wet paper for the press. The general allowance he 
gives to each quire is two dips, which is all that he 
knows of the literature of the age; and certainly, 
when it is considered that, with a strapping lad to 
assist him, he can dip 200 reams a day, it is evident 
that it must require a considerable number of very 
ready writers to keep pace with him. After being 
thus wetted, the paper is put in a pile under a screw- 
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press, where it remains subjected to a pressure of! 
200 tons for twelve hours. It should then wait 
about two days before it is used for printing, yet, if 
the weather be not too hot, it will, for nearly a fort- 
night, remain sufficiently damp to imbibe the ink 
from the type. 

We have already stated, that, as fast as the sheets 
printed on both sides are abstracted by the boys who 
git at the bottoms of the nineteen steam-presses, they 
are piled in a heap by their sides. As soon as these 
piles reach a certain height, they are carried off, in 
wet bundles of about one thousand sheets, to the two 
drying-rooms, which are heated by steam to a tem- 
perature of about 90° of Fahrenheit. These bundles 
are there subdivided into ‘ lifts,’ or quires, containing 
from fourteen to sixteen sheets; seven of these lifts, 
one after another, are rapidly placed upon the trans- 
verse end of a long-handled * peel,’ by which they 
are raised nearly to the ceiling, to be deposited across | 
small wooden bars ready fixed to receive them, in| 
which situation it is necessary they should remain) 
at least twelve hours, in order that not only the 
paper, but the ink, should be dried. In looking up- 
wards, therefore, the whole ceiling of the room 
appears as if an immense shower of snow had just) 
suddenly been arrested in its descent from heaven. In 
the two rooms about four hundred reams can be dried | 
in twenty-four hours. 

When the operation of drying is completed, the) 
‘lifis’ are rapidly pushed by the * peel’ one above | 
another (like cards which have overlapped) into a| 
pack, and in these masses they are then lowered ;| 
and again placed in piles, each of which contains | 
the same ‘ signature,’ or, in other words, is formed of 
duplicates of the same sheet. A work, therefore, 
containing twenty-four sheets—marked or signed A, 
B, C, and so on, to Z—stands in twenty-four piles, | 
all touching each other, and of which the height of 
course depends upon the number of copies composing 
the edition. A gang of sharp little boys of about 
twelve years of age, with naked arms, termed gather- 
ers, following each other as closely as soldiers in file, 
march past these heaps, from every one of which 
they each abstract, in regular order for publication, a 
single sheet, which they deliver as thecomplete work 
to a ‘collator,’ whose duty it is rapidly to glance 
over the printed signature letters of each sheet, in 
order to satisfy himself that they follow each other 
in regular succession ; and as soon as the signature 
letters have either by one or by repeated gatherings 
been all collected, they are, after being pressed, | 
placed in piles about eleven feet high, composed of 
complete copies of the publication, which, having 
thus undergone the last process of the printing 
establishment, is ready for the hands of the binder. 

The group of gathering boys, whose * march of iu- 
tellect’ we have just described, usually perform per 
day a thousand journeys, each of which is, on an 
average, about fourteen yards. The quantity of pa- 
per in the two drying-rooms amounts to about 3000 
reams, each weighing about 25 lbs. The supply of 
white paper in store, kept in piles about 20 feet high, 
averages about 7000 reams; the amount of paper 
printed every week and delivered for publication 
amounts to about 1500 reams (of 500 sheets) each of 
which averages in eize 389% square inches. The 
supply, therefore, of white paper kept on hand, 
would, if laid down in a path of 22} inches broad, 
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extend 1230 miles, the quantity printed on both sides 
per week would form a path of the same breadth of 
263 miles in length. In the course of a year Messrs. 
Clowes consume, therefore, white paper enough to 
make petticoats of the usual dimensions (ten demys 
aw petticoat) for three hundred and fifty thousand 
adies ! 

The ink used in the same space of time amounts 
to about 12,000 Ibs. 


The cost of the paper may be about 100,000/.: that 
of the ink exceeding 1500/. 


In one of the compartments of Messrs. Clowes’s 
establishment, a few men are employed in fixing me- 
tal type into wooden blocks of a most valuable and 
simple machine for impressing coloured maps, for 
which the inventor has lately taken out a patent. 

The tedious process of drawing maps by hand has 
long been superseded by copper engravings; but be- 
sides the great expense attendant upon these impres- 
sions, there has also been added that of colouring, 
which it has hitherto been deemed impossible to per- 
form but by the brush. The cost of maps, therefore, 
has not only operated to a considerable degree as a 
prohibition of their use among the poor, but in gene- 
ral literature it has very materially checked many 
geographical elucidations, which, though highly 
oe would have been too expensive to be in- 
Serted. 


By his beautiful invention, the new artist has not 
only imparted to woodcut blocks the advantages of 
impressing, by little metallic circles, and by actual 
type, the positions, as well as the various names of 
cities, towns, rivers, &c., which it would be difficult 
as well as expensive to delineate in wood, but he has 
also, as we will endeavour to explain, succeeded in 
giving, by machinery, that bloom, or in other words, 
those colours to his maps, which had hitherto been 
laboriously painted on by human hands. 

On entering the small rooms of the house in which 
the inventor has placed his machine, the attention of 
the stranger is at once violently excited by seeing 
several printer’s rollers, which, though hitherto 
deemed to be as black and unchangeable as an 
Ethiopian’s skin, appear before him bright yellow, 
bright red, and beautiful blue! ‘ ‘Tempora mutan- 
tur,”’ they exultingly seem to say, * nos et mutamur 
in illis!’’ In the middle of the chamber stands the 
machine, consisting of a sort of open box, which, in- 
stead of having as is usual, one lid only, has one fixed 
to every side, by which means the box can evidently 
be shut or covered by turning down either the lid on 
the north, on the south, on the east, or on the west. 

The process of impressing with this engine is thus 
effected : A large sheet of pure white drawing paper 
is, by the chief superintendent, placed at the bottom 
of the box, where it lies, the emblem of innocence, 
perfectly unconscious of the impending fate that 
awaits it. Before, however, it has had any time for 
reflection, the north lid, upon which is embedded a 
metal plate, coloured b/ue, suddenly revolves over 
upon the paper, when, by the turn of a press under- 
neath the whole apparatus, a severe pressure is in- 
stantaneously inflicted. The north lid is no sooner 
raised than the south one, upon which is embedded 
a metal plate coloured yellow, performs the same 
operation; which is immediately repeated by the 
eastern lid, the plates of which are coloured red; 
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and, lastly, by the western lid, whose plates contain 
nothing bat black lines, marks of cities and names. 

By these four operations, which are consecutively 
performed, quite as rapidly as we have detailed them, 
the sheet of white paper is seen successfully and 
happily transformed into a most lovely and prolific 
picture, in seven colours, of oceans, empires, king- 
doms, principalities, cities, flowing rivers, mountains 
(the tops of which are left white,) lakes, &c., each 
not only pronouncing its own name, but declaring 
the lines of latitude and longitude under which it 
exists. The picture, or, as it terms itself, * The 
Patent Illuminated Map,” proclaims to the world its 
own title: it gratefully avows the name of its inge- 
nious parent to be Charles Knight. 

A few details are yet wanting to fill up the rapid 
sketch or outline we have just given of the mode of im- 
printing these maps. On the northern block, which 
imparts the first impression, the oceans and lakes 
are cut in wavy lines, by which means, when the 
whole bleck is coloured b/ue, the wavy parts are im- 
pressed quite light, while principalities, kingdoms, 
&c., are deeply designated, and thus by one process 
two blues are imprinted. 

When the southern block, which is coloured yellow, 
descends, besides marking out the principalities, 
&c., which are to be permanently designated by that 
colour, a portion of it recovers countries, which by| 
the first process had been marked d/ue, but which, by, 
the admixture of the yellow, are beautifully coloured | 
green, By this second process, therefore, wo colours 


Before the wooden clocks in the compositors’ halls 
strike eigutT—at which hour the whole establish- 
ment of literary labourers quietly return to their 
homes, excepting those who, for extra work, extra 
pay, and to earn extra comforts for their families, are 
willing to continue their toilsome occupation through- 
out the whole night, resuming their regular work in 
the morning as cheerfully as if they had been at rest 
—we deem it our duty to observe that there are ma- 
ny other printing establishments in London which 
would strikingly exemplify the enormous physical 
power of the British press—especially that of the 
“Times ” newspaper, which, on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1814, electrified its readers by unexpectedly in- 
forming them that the paper they held in their hands 
had been printed by steam ; and it is impossible for 





the mind to contemplate also, for a single moment, 
the moral force of the British press, without reflect- 
ing, and without acknowledging that, under Provi- 
dence, it is the only engine that can now save the 
glorious institutions of the British empire from the 
impending ruin that inevitably awaits them, unless 
the merchants, the yeomanry, and the British people, 
aroused by the loud warning of the said press, shall 
constitutionally disarm the hand of the destroyers: 
we will, however, resolutely arrest ourselves in the 
utterance of these very natural reflections, because 
we have determined not to pour a single bitter drop 
into a literary cup which we have purposely concoc- 
ted only for Christmas use. 

To * the Governor’ of the building through which 

















are again imprinted. When the eastern lid, which 
is coloured red, turning upon its axis, impinges upon 
the paper, besides stamping the districts which are 
to be designated by its own colour, it intrudes upon 
a portion of the b/ue impression, which it instantly 
turns into purple, and upon a portion of the yellow 
impression, which it instantly changes into brown ; 
and thus, by this single operation, ¢hree colours are 
imprinted. 
ot the three lids conjointly have performed an- 

other very necessary operation—namely, they have 
moistened the paper sufficiently to enable it to re- 
ceive the typographical lines of longitude and |ati- 
tude, the courses of rivers, the little round marks de- 
noting cities, and the letterpress, all of which, by the 
last pressure, are imparted, in common black printer’s 
ink, to a map, distinguishing, under the beautiful 
process we have described, the various regions of the 
globe, by light blue, dark blue, yellow, green, red, 
brown and purple.* 

By Mr. Keight’s patent machine maps may be 
thus furnished to our infant schools at the astonishing 
low rate of 44d. each. 





* We ought to observe that an analogous invention 
has already been brought to great perfection by Mr. 
Halmandell, in the department of lithography. By 
using consecutively six, ten, or adozen stones, each 
charged with its separate colour, the effect of a fine 
water-colour drawing is reproduced in most wonder- 
ful lightness and on while (the colour used 
being all oil-colour) a depth is given to the shadows 


which the cleverest master of the water-colour school 
cannot reach in his own original performance. A set 
of views of French scenery and architecture, done in 
this way may now be seenin the shops: they are, in 
fact, beautiful pictures; and you get, we believe, 
twenty-six of them for eight guineas. 





we have perambulated we cordially offer, in return 
for the courtesy with which he has displayed it, ‘ the 
compliments of the season ;’ and with equal grati- 
tude let us acknowledge the important service ren- 
dered to the social family of mankind by the patient 
labour of each overseer, compositor, reader, press- 
man and type-founder in his noble establishment. 
Let us give them the praise which is due to their 
art, and, to conclude, * Ler us cive To THe Devi. 
HIS DUE.” 


COME AT THE HOUR. 
(4 Lyric. ) 
BY MRS. C. BARON-WILSON. 


Come at the hour when Nature, closing 
O’er wearied crowds her wing of rest, 
Bids man, from worldly cares reposing 
In the calm lap of Peace, be blest ! 
When the bat sails the air in sadness, — 
When the bee’s hum of lightsome glee, 
And the bird’s song of grateful gladness 
Is hush’d ;—then, dearest! come to me! 


Come, at the hour when spirits hover 

In shadowy forms Earth’s paths around ; 
When stealthy step of wand’ring lover 
Seeks her, whose spells his heart have bound! 
Then,—when her mantle Silence flingeth, 
And twilight’s mists veil and and sea, 

And rest toman and Nature bringeth, 

That hour !—oh ! dearest ! come to me ! 
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THE DAILY GOVERNESS. 


From the Brittania. 
THE DAILY GOVERNESS. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL, 


Suz passes our gate every morning at a quarter before 
eight. She is never a moment later. ‘The cook knows 
this so well that she sets the kitchen clock by “ the young 


her steps unless when her mother is ill—she is always in 
time. Perhaps, she casts a wistful eye towards the book- 
seller's placard, telling of her greatest luxury,—a new 
novel,—or at the linen-draper’s, with an undefined hope, 
that by the time she receives her next month’s salary she 
may seek a cheap Challis amongst his winter stock, now 
selling off, that would do very well for summer; dark 
colours are best for the street—ribbons do not attract her ; 





laddy in the cottage bonnet.” All the winter we could tell 
her approach by the plashing of her clogs, in the wet unre- 
paired piece of path at the corner, a standing disgrace to 
our highway inspectors—I was going to write them “ high- 
waymen,” for they take our rates and do not mend our 
ways. And now she passes noiselessly, as our summer 
flowers grow ; but. like them, neither unobserved nor un- 
remembered. Her bonnet is a coarse Dunstable; within 
the last week, the morone-coloured ribbands have been 
replaced by those of vapeur; but they were both plainly 
put on. The ruche beneath is ornamented with a very 
little wreath of pale primroses , the black veil is still worn ; 
but a parasol (not one of those fawn-coloured, baby-like 
fairy mushrooms of the present season, but a large, full- 
grown parasol, two years old at the very least,) has re- 
placed the heavy, brown cotton umbrella, whose weight 
her thin, white wrist seemed hardly able to sustain. ‘The 
broderie on her collar is coarse, but the collar sits 
smoothly, and is very white; her shawl—what a useful 
shawl it has been! With the assistance ofa boa she seemed | 
to think it a sufficient protection against last winter's cold, 
and yet now, thrown a little open at the throat, and with 
the relief of a white collar, how well it looks! Her dress 
then was merino, now it is muslin-de-laine ; her boots are 
exchanged for strong prunella slippers, fitting nicely ; and 
she generally rests a roll of music or one or two books in 
the bend of the arm, the hand of which carries the parasol. 
I must not forget her brown silk bag—what odds and ends 
peep out of it at times, when "tis over full; shreds of Ger- 
man wool; paper patterns; netting, knotting, and knit- 
ting needles ; half-a-dozen new pens, the nibs out, to 
avoid the risk of injury—or a round ruler; in short, let it 
be filled with what it will, the bag is never empty ; and 
yet if you could only see the thread-bare purse within, 
worn out, not by money, but by fime—three pennies 
worth of halfpence at one end, and a silver fourpence and 
a shilling in the other—you would understand that the 
daily governess is anything but rich. She is not, strictly 
speaking, handsome, but she would be so, if the weight 
of anxiety that presses upon her broad, polished brow were 
removed. That countenance (the thougbtless would say) 
wants expression—it wants variely of expression, but the 
prevailing one is that of pallid, silent resignation ; her 
eyes have an earnest, gentle look, when they raise the 
silken curtains that veil, not their brightness, but their 
sadness; and her smile, if a passer-by inquire the way, is 
as gentle as her eyes. She is neither short nor tall, dark 
nor fair ; but her cheek is pale, not the pallor of ill-health, 
for she is fortunate in being obliged to walk twice a-day 
through our now green and cheerful hedge-rows ; it wears | 
the hue of oppressed spirits. She is young, and might be 
mirthful—if she were not a Datty Governess. 

She knows enough to know, that if she had been 
taught a little more of all, or of every, of the accomplish- 
ments she is oblished to teach, she might command a 
higher salary ; “ finish young ladies,” instead of trudging 
on with little children; but her mother is an officer's 
widow, and could not spend a great deal upon one, when 
she had three children to educate and send into the world. 
She looks nvither to the right nor to the left, except per- 
haps to glance, when she gets beyond the lane, at our 











church-clock ; but she finds she has no need to hasten 
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she has trimmed her bonnet, and learnt the blessings that 
arise from thrift, not extravagance. 

She reaches her destination, and knocks at the door, 
not with a tremulous hand, for it is practised in such in- 
dications of her humble arrival, but with the modest cer- 
tainty that she will soon be admitted, because she is 
wanted. The footman hears the sound, but does not 
hurry to answer the daily governess: because he knows 
she is beloved by the nurse-girl, on whom she smiles, and 
to whom she speaks kindly: and the girl’s home and 
parents are far in Cumberland. The daily governess 
can appreciate even the nurse-girl’s attention. The chil- 
dren she has to instruct in this presuming mansion are 
wayward and rude; but they are nevertheless aflectionate, 
and would be what are called “good,” if they were pro- 
perly managed “ out of school hours ;” as it is, they have 
too much of their own way, and their mamma “ rates” 
the the daily governess before them, for their faults. 

“Miss Grey, you must be firm and determined; Ger- 
trade complains of her eyes. So, if you could manage to 
stay and teach her lessons, after three, for about half an 
hour, to prevent her poring over her book, she could re- 
peat them the next morning. Poor darling! we must 
take care of her eyes.” 

The daily governess knows, if she perform this daily 
duty, she will lose a music pupil, to whom she gives a 
lesson, commencing at half-past three, for the sum of,one 
and sixpence ; but this family live in a large house, and 
have promised to recommend her. The daily governess 
must pay her usual slave-tribute for patronage. 

“ Miss Grey, it will not do to teach dancing, without 
doing the figures yourself very often before the children.” 
“ Miss Grey, Alicia’s shoulders are growing round.” 

“ Miss Grey, Alfred must not ink his tuckers.” 

“ Miss Grey, poor little Louisa cannot finish the Co- 
logne stand ; pray take it home and finish it for her.” 

Poor Miss Grey! her patience, gentleness, and all she 
has really done to improve those children, remains unap- 
proved; but the faults of her e/eves rise trumpet-tongued 
against her, when in reality she is in no way to blame; 
the affections and tenderness which her gentle heart yearns 
to bestow, is thrown back upon her. She is a daily 
governess! What sympathies can they have in common? 

It was nine when she knocked at the door—it is now 
three. She was asked to take something at one, and she 
had a morsel of bread and a glass of milk and water. 
She remains with Miss Gertrude until half-past three, and 
then walks half a mile farther to give her eighteenpenny 
music lesson. She is in excellent spirits when it is over, 

r they will wait the extra time, rather than change, 
She says, “they are very good.” Why, the mother of 
the musical young lady knows she could not get such 
another lesson from any other teacher for less than half-a- 
crown. This is a busy day, it is half-past six and the 
daily governess has not yet returned. 

She had another lesson tu give in the same street—not 
a music lesson, though the echo of “ one, two, three,” in 
her head seemed for eternity, but to read English for an 
hour with a young Frenth lady, who met her at the door, 
kissed her on both cheeks, made her drink a cup of coffee 
—real coffee—and eat a biscuit, and then sat patiently 
“doing her translation” into such pretty non-descript 
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English, that the daily governess chid and smiled until a 
peel of merry and mingled laughter rang through the 
But the laugh was succeeded, on the part of the 
governess, by such weariness, that the kind foreigner 
would have detained her longer, not to read, but to rest, 
were it not that, she told her, her mother would be uneasy ; 
and then the lady, with a pretty air of mystery, opened 
her desk, and held up before her eyes a concert ticket—a 
real concert ticket—for two, it was to be her's, and would 
enable her and her mother to go together the next even- 
ing, which they would be sure to do, for to-morrow would 
not be a busy day, and they could walk there very well, 
and leave their bonnets at the entrance, or slide them off, 
and let them hang down by their sides—“so"—no one 
would notice them. Oh, it would be such pleasure—such 
dear pleasure! to hear sweet music, and her mother was 
so fond of music, her mother would enjoy it so much, she 
was very—very grateful. The French lady regretted that 
the distance was so great. The daily governess said, they 
would net mind that; they were only a mile and a half 
from Hyde Park corner—her mother could walk that— 
and then an eightpenny drive wou!d bring them to the 
concert rooms. ‘Those fly-cabs were so respectable and 
convenient—it would be charming;—she did not mind 
fatigue; and Miss Grey commenced her return with a 
quick step and a flushed cheek. She thought, poor 
thing, though she had been teaching since nine, and it 
was now nearly half-past six—she thought it had been a 
very happy day. As she walked rather quickly, several 
impertinent fellows—impudent Irish men—cunning Seotch 
lads, or, it might be, an English youth, intent on syste- 
matizing even his flirtations—attempted to peep under 
her bonnet; but she poked the big parasol very low at 
that side, and walked on; if the attempt was repeated, 
her cheek flushed, her heart beat more quickly, and her 
eyes filled with tears. Then, indeed, she felt she had no 
one to protect her. 

She stopped at a shop at Lowndes-terrace, where black 
silk and white kid gloves are only a shilling a pair. She 
looked through the window at them—hesitated, and 
walked on; perhaps she will wait till her mother is with 
her, the following evening, and then she can choose for 
her. What her mother chooses is always best. She has 
passed our gate. She is evidently very much fatigued, 
her steps lag heavily; she lodges with her mother in that 
little cottage, for the benefit of the soft pure air of good 
old Brompton. And now you see the widow's cap 
through the young stems and insignificant leaves of the 
jessamine. The daily governess quickens her step ;—she 
pulls from her bosom the concert ticket; and after she 
has received her mother’s kiss—before her mother’s hands 
can untie her bonnet--she holds it up before her? Oh, 
how very much a little drop of innocent pleasure sweetens 
the cup of toil! Drink of it, long, and deeply, it becomes 
bitter on the tongue, and evil to the heart. 

A daily governess has, at least, her evenings. Some- 
times, not often, a friend drops in. To-night our patient, 
good, industrious girl has thrust her pretty swollen feet 
into her mother’s easy shoes; and while the widow reads, 
or pours out their frugal tea, she is quilling, or snipping, 
or arranging something white—a little finery for “ to- 
morrow” evening. And now the work and books are 
put by—the candle snuffed—they read and pray—not 
long, but fervently, and then to bed, despite the labour, 
which, fair reader, you shudder even to think upon. The 


daily governess sleeps soundly, and will awake as sweet, 


as patient, and as gentle—and it may be, a trifle more 
cheerful, to-morrow, than she was to-day. 


SWEEPER. 


THE ROAD SWEEPER. 


BY MRS. S&S. C. HALL. 


Turne he stands, leaning against the palisades opposite 
a long rambling edifice, called, time out of mind, B—— 
hall. There stands Darby Moore, the legitimate sweeper 
of “the long crossing,” his broom resting on his arm— 
for he has but one—and the corresponding sleeve of his 
coat pinned by a large corking-pin to the fold of his red 
waistcoat; his hat is so evidently, if not of Irish manufac- 
ture, twisted by Irish hands, that, even if our S ‘3 
name was not Darby Moore, or we had never his 
mellifluous brogue, no doubt could be entertained as to 
where he came from—the brim of the hat is bent over his 
left eye, impressed by the mark of his finger and thumb, 
pinched in by perpetual bowing, so as to have a knowing, 
roguish twist; the crown has disagreed with the round, 
or they have come to an almost separation by mutual con- 
sent. I have seen “a handful of hay,” symptoms of a 
red handkerchief, crusts of bread, and even a mutton-bone, 
peeping through the slit—nay, even staring out—for 
Darby says, “that sorra a pocket has he, but the crown 
of his hat; for Nelly says she can’t afford pockets to 
his coat!” 

The weather has been so fine, that one might imagine 

“ Othello’s occupation o’er.” 
Not so—in winter Darby sweeps the mud from “the 
long crossing,” and in summer waters the dust. I found 
he had been so liberal of the pure fluid that I said, 

“ Darby, why you have converted the dust into mud.’ 

“Mud! oh, ma'am dear! do you call that ‘ sprinkling’ 
mud! Och hone! well but my ladies is hard to plaze! 
The pleasures I takes in making ‘the long crossing 
agreeable—just a little thickening, and softening, and 
cooling, and to call it mud' O my,my! Well, to be 
sure! Why, thin how would yer honour like it? Sure, 
it isn’t in regard of the halfpence I get—and sure enough 
the sight of a silver fourpence would do the sight of my 
eyes good—'tisn’t in regard of the halfpence, but the 
honour of sweepin’ for the best and handsomest ladies, 
and the finest gentlemen in England, that’s what I think 
of; and, my lady, if ye’ll plaze to bespeak the natur of 
the damp, it shall be as ye like, ma’am; good rason I 
have, too. I always says to Judy; Judy says I, the Irish 
lady always brings me good luck; if it's only twopence 
she gives me, it’s the regular seed of wealth—it grows, so 
it does. God bless her! And now, my lady, how would 
you like the ‘long crossing’ to-morrow ?” 

It would be impossible to describe the shades of ex- 
pression that passed over Darby Moore's face during this 
piece of eloquence; the merry twinkle of his keen grey 
eye; the movement of the muscles which contract, expand, 
and twist his mouth; the action of his hand, which does 
duty for two; the shrug of his shoulder, and the anxious 
leer from under his eye-lid, to see how the hint about the 
twopence takes. 

“ Darby, I do not think I ever gave you more than a 
penny at a time in my life.” 

“ Well, the masther gives me a penny, and yer hon- 
our gives me a penny, and sure that’s twopence ;—be- 
dad! if yer ladyship will give me the twopence now, I'll 
tell the masther next time—if € ladyship wishes ii— 
if not, why, as the fool said, * We'll let it stand a penny 
for Johnny, a penny for Jacky.’” 

Darby, as he says himself, “ is not altogether beholden 


|to sweepen ;” he has been a “ souldier”—talks with con- 
tempt of the “ Frengh,” and declared the other day “ that 
th’ Almighty never created but one real man in the world 
(barrin her Majesty, for whom he had great respect,) and 
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A DANISH TRADITION. 
that man was the great Juke of Wellington, God bless) pear 


him!” So Darby has a pension. What it is, he has 
never been heard truly to declare; it may be much, it 
may be little: if you inquire, he has the most ingenious 
way of telling and not telling. 

“The pension, ma’am! Qh, bedad! it’s little I get 
for the beautiful arm—flesh, blood, and bone, it was, my 
lady, that I fost 

‘For my country’s cause, 
And England's glory ” 
as the song says.” 

“But how much is it, Darby?” 

“ Faix! my lady, its a mere nothing, and the wife and 
childre’ to the fore.” 

«“ But, how much ?” 

“To my sorrew, my lady, I’ve no larning—I've no 
hand at the figures; and I’m thinkin’ they do me out of 
some of it. Ye see 1 managed finely, until alther Miss 
Joy, round the corner, was mafried.” 

“ How was that!” 

“Why, ye see, her sweetheart always came to see 
her twice ajday, and though the baste (horse) was noth. 
but a hack, still ('d a regular sixpence to hould it. She's 
married now ; and faith J don’t think he’s plazed with 
Ais bargain ; for when they come to see the old lady and 
gentleman in the shay—which is more responsible to 
hould than the baste--I never get anything but coppers!” 

Pray admire Darby’s “tact ;” it is so Irish! how well 
he manages to turn curiosity from his pension to Miss 
Joy that was—the proprietor of “the shay” that is—and 
the bridegroom’s probable unhappiness, either present or 
to come. 

The little match-children, who made up such a piteous 
story to our cook, about their father having left his bones 
at Waterloo, were Darby's offspring. I reminded cook 
that the battle had been fought more than twenty-three 
years ago, and she was so angry that, even at the risk of 
spoiling our dinner, she pursued the urchins, and found 
them in the very act of dutifully sharing the pie-crusts 
and meat she had bestowed, with my old friend, Darby 
Moore. This was not to be borne; she called them little 
stery-tellers, but not in those words—and their father took 
their part. 

“I ax yer pardon, ma’am, but here is some of what ye 
‘gave them, God bless ye!” and he held up the remains 
of a shoulder of mutton. “That’sabone,ma’am. Sorra 
a much mate on it; ye'll not say that's not a bone!” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Well, then, the childre’ tould no lie; they said their 
father left his bones at Waterloo, and so I did, God 
help me!—the bones of my beautiful arm and my _five 
Singers; they tould no lie, ma’am. It wasn't their fau’t, 
ma'am, if ye coudldn’t understand English.” 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
A DANISH TRADITION. 


Tue island of Zealard is joined, on the northwest, by 
a narrow sandy strip of land, to a beautiful and fertile 
peninsula, thickly dotted with cottages, and forming a 
little district in itself. It boasts of one small town, be- 
yond which the peninsula extends in a bold headland, 
far out into the wild and stormy Cattegat, forming a 
landscape of the most bleak and desolate description. 
The shifting sand has destroyed all traces of vegetation ; 
moving sand hills--the play of the tempests which, un- 
checked, sweep over the land from the stormy sea—are 
constantly changing their position, and arise and disap- 
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in ever-varying succession. While travelling through 
the island, I, on one occasion, spent an hour in this place ; 
and it has left on my mind a pictere of horror which I 
shall never forget. I was riding alone over the desert 
and sandy flat, when there arose from the north, on the 
side nearest the sea, a storm, accompanied with thunder 
and lightning. ‘The waves ran high, the clouds chased 
each other through the firmament, the skies became dark 
and lowering, the sand began to give way in masses under 
the feet of my horse, and at last rose in whirlwinds and 
filled the air. The path could no longer be discerned, 
the horse sank deeper and deeper in the loose sand ; hea- 
ven, earth, and sea, seemed all mingled together in one 
wild tumult; and every object was enveloped in a cloud 
of sand and dust. There was no trace of life or vegeta- 
tion ; the tempest whistled through the air; the waves of 
the ocean lashed the shore; the thunder rolled in the dis- 
tance; and the dull lurid lightning seemed as though it 
could scarcely penetrate the air, thick with particles of 
the flying soil. ‘The denger was imminent; when sud- 
denly a heavy thunder shower began to fall, and effectu- 
ally laid the shifting sand; enabling me, though tho- 
roughly drenched, to find my way to the little town. 

It was on this desolate track of country, about a quarter 
of a mile from the shore, that the village of Norwig was 
situated. The sand has tong since destroyed all traces of 
human dwellings; and the inhabitants, principally sailors 
and fishermen, have long since removed to another quar- 
ter; the church alone remains, standing soli upon a 
little eminence, and surrounded, on all sides, by the melan< 
choly and constantly shifting desert. It is the scene of 
the following most mysterious occurrence :— 

It was during the early part of the last century, that 
the old and venerable pastor of the village sat in his lonely 
apartment, sunk in deep meditation. {t was midnight; 
the house lay at the extremity of the village; and, as the 
simple manners of the inhabitants rendered it unneces- 
sary to employ bolt or bar, the doors all remained open. 
The lamp was barning dimly, and the solemn silence 
was unbroken, save by the rippling of the sea, in which 
the pale moon beheld her own reflection. Suddenly the 
old man heard the doors beneath opening, and recognised 
the heavy footsteps of men upon the staircase; he now 
looked up, expecting to receive a summons, in all proba- 
bility, to attend a dying person, and administer spirituat 
consolation. ‘T'wo strange-looking men now entered the 
apartment, clad in white mantles, and approached him in 
the most courteous manner. “ Pastor of Norwig,” said 
the first of the intruders, “we request you to follow us; 
there is a wedding to be solemnized, and the bridal pair 
are already awaiting you in the church.” He then 
showed the old man a heavy purse of gold, which he 
promised should be his, as a recompense for the trouble 
and annoyance such an ill-timed summons might occasion 
him. The pastor stared in astonisnment at the stranger ; 
for there was something in his appearance which seemed 
to him awful and almost spectral ; but the latter only re- 
peated his words, and that in a more threatening and 
commanding tone. When the old man began to collect 
himself, he represented to the stranger that his sacred 
office did not permit him to perform the marriage-service 
without some previous knowledge of the individuals, be- 
sides going through the formalities which the law required. 
The second stranger now stepped forward. “ You have 
the choice,” said he, “of following us and receiving the 
proffered sum of money, or of remaining here and having 
a bullet sent through your head.” So saying, he held a 
pistol to the pastor's forehead, and awaited his answer. 
The old clergyman turned pale, and having silently and 
hastily risen up, and put on a sert of upper garment, re- 
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plied, “I am ready.” The strangers, meanwhile, had 
spoken Danish, but in such a manner that it was impos- 
sible to doubt they were foreigners. They now proceeded 
in silence through the village, and the pastor followed. 

It was a completely dark autumn night, for the moon 
had already gone down; but, as they left the village, the 
old man perceived, to his surprise, that the church was 
brilliantly illuminated. Onwards, however, in silence 
strode his two companions, wrapped in their white man- 
tles, and leaving the sandy plain behind them ; while he, 
with the utmost difficulty, succeeded in keeping pace ee 





them. 

On reaching the church, they bound a handkerchief| 
over his eyes; immediately afterwards, he heard the well: | 
known side doors open with a jarring noise, and he was) 
forcibly thrown in among a dense crowd of men. There 
was a murmur of many voices pervading the ehurch ;and| 
in his immediate neighbourhood he could distinguish 
words of a language totally unknown to him. It was 
Rassian, as he suspected at that time. Whilst he was 
yet standing, with bandaged eyes, pressed on every side, 
helpless, and in the greatest terror and confusion, he felt 
his hand suddenly seized, and he was hurried through | 
the midst of the throng, which appeared to give way. 
At last the bandage was loosened, he recognised one of 
his first companions near him, and found himself standing 
before the altar. It was decorated with a row of enor-| 
mous wax candles, in massive silver candlesticks ; and the 
church itself was so brilflantly illuminated, that the most 
distant “object was distinctly perceptible. During the 
time that his eyes were bandaged, the noise of the crowd 
had appeared to him tremendous; but now the solemn 
stillness of the multitude had, if possible, on his timid 
soul, a still more appalling effect. Although the seats 
and side passages were crowded with men, yet the mid- 
die aisle was completely empty, and the pastor dis- 
tinguished, in the midst of it, a newly dug grave; the 
pavement stone which had covered the spot, now lying 
against the side of a neighbouring seat. Men only were 
to be seen, with the exception of a solitary female, whom 
the old man fancied he could discern in the most distant 
corner of the church. 

The silence lasted for some minutes; not even the 
least movement being heard; meantime arose in the soul 
of the pastor a dark and heavy misgiving that some deed 
of horror was about to be performed. 

At last a man rose up, whose magnificent dress dis- 
tinguished him from the rest, and showed him to be of 
higher rank. He strode hastily along the empty aisle, 
while the multitude gazed upon him, and his steps re-| 
sounded through the church. He was of middle stature, 
broad shouldered, and strongly built; his mien was) 
haughty ; his countenance bronzed with exposure to the 
weather ; his hair like the raven; his features strongly 
marked ; and his lips compressed with angry determina- 
tion ;—a high aquiline nose increased the hauteur of his, 
aspect, and long bushy eyebrows overshadowed the small 
and fierce black eyes which gleamed beneath them. [le 
wore a green surcoat, richly ornamented with geld ; and 
on his bosom glittered a star. 

The bride, who now kneeled beside him, was also splen- 
didly dressed: a blue robe, embroidered with silver, | 
enveloped her slender form, and fell in thick folds over) 











were fixed and glazed as those of a corpse, and her arme 
hung powerless by her sides. Thus she kneeled—a pic- 
ture of death; and the by-standers might well be in doubt 
whether her overpowering terror had deprived her of con- 
sciousness, or if nature were merely striving to recruit her 
shattered frame by a deep and almost preternatural 
slumber. 

Now, for the first time, the pastor observed an old and 
ugly female, attired in a fantastic oriental-looking costume, 
with a blue and red turban on her head; who, with a 
malicious, nay, almost mocking expression, watched the 
kneeling bride. Behind the bridegroom, stood a dark 
gigantic man, who seemed to gaze immoveably on 
vacancy. 

The pastor, whose senses had almost forsaken him 
from terror, remained some time silent, until a stern 
glance from the bridegroom reminded him of the duty he 
had to perform. But what put him into new confusion 
was the uncertainty whether the bridal pair would under- 
stand his language. It was indeed improbable ; neverthe- 
leas, he composed himself, and demanded their names. 

“ Neander! Feodora!” replied the bridegroom, in a 
hoarse voice. 

‘The old man now began the marriage service; but bis 
voice quivered ; he constantly went wrong, and repeated 
the same words twice. The kneeling pair, however, took 
no notice of his confusion, which confirmed him in his 
previous conjecture that they were either unacquainted 
with his language, or understood it but imperfectly. 
When he asked the question, “ Neander, wilt thou re- 
ceive Feodora, who now kneels beside thee, for thy wed- 
ded wife?” he was doubtful if the bridegroom would un. 
derstand him so as to reply; but, to his astonishment, the 
latter pronounced “ Yes,” so loudly and distinctly, as to 
ring through the church. Deep groans issuing on every 
side from the multitude, accompanied this terrible “Yes;” 
and a silent shudder, for the first time, set in motion the 
corpse-like features of the bride. ‘The pastor now turned 
himself to the latter, and, speaking more loudly, as though 
he would fain awake her from her death-like slumber, 
thus addressed her—* Feodora, if thou wilt acknow- 
ledge Neander, now kneeling beside thee, for thy hus- 
band, then answer “ Yes!” Upon this, the inanimate 
bride seemed to awake, an expression of overpowering 
terror passed over her countenance, her pale lips quivered, 
a transient brilliancy gleamed from her eyes, and her 
bosom heaved. ‘The “ Yes” now sounded like the shriek 
of anguish from the mouth of a dying person, and seemed 
to find an echo in the involuntary murmur of pity which 
escaped from the crowd. 

The bride sank insensible into the arms of the malici- 
ous old crone behimd her, and some minutes passed in the 
most appalling silence. At last she resumed her place, 
more dead than alive, and the pastor concluded the ser- 
vice. The bridegroom now arose and led the tottering 
bride towards her former seat, while the old woman and 
the tall man followed behind. The first companions of 
the clergyman than reappeared, and having once more 
tied a bandage over his eves, led him with some difficulty 
through the crowd. When they reached the door, he was 
pushed out with violence, and left to his solitary medita- 
tions, while they barred and bolted it from within. 

For a few minutes he stood confused, and uncertain 


her graceful limbs; while a diadem, resplendent with | whether the late scene of terror, with all the extraordi- 
jewels, decorated her long fair hair. Notwithstanding | nary circumstances accompanying it, might not be a pain- 
the change which it was evident had lately passed over| ful dream; but when he had torn the bandage from his 
her features, beauty and loveliness could still plainly be|eyes, and beheld the church brilliantly illuminated before 
discerned. Her cheeks now looked as cold and inani-|}him, and heard the voices of the multitude within, he 
mate as those of a marble statue; not a muscle of her}could no longer donbt the reality of what had happened. 
countenance moved, her pale lips seemed dead, her eyes|In order to learn the sequel, as far as was in his power, 
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fre now concealed himself in a niche on the opposite side 
of the church; and, while listening here, heard the noise 
within becoming louder and louder, as though a violent 
contest had arisen. He could distinguish the rough voice 
of the bridegroom commanding silence in an authoritative 
manner—then a long pause ensued—a shot was fired— 
and a shriek from a woman's voice was heard! There 
was silence for a few moments, which was at last inter- 
rupted by the sounds of labour and the noise of spades 
and other implements, which lasted perhaps about a quar- 
terof an hour. The lights were now extinguished, the 
murmur of many voices was heard, and the whole multi- 
tude rushed out of the church and hastened noisily to- 
wards the sea. 

The old pastor, upon this, hastened back towards his 
village. He awakened his friends and neighbours, and | 
related to them the strange and incredible things which | 
had just happened. But so silent and peaceful had been 
the previous course of their lives, that those simple men, 
instead of believing their clergyman, were seized with a 
different kind of terror; for they fancied that his intellect | 
had given way. It was, therefore, with the utmost diffi- 
culty, and more because they were willing to gratify him 
by humouring his supposed caprices, that he at last per- 
suaded them to accompany him to the church, and to pro- 
vide themselves with shovels and pickaxes. 

Night had by this time disappeared, and the sun had 
already arisen, when the pastor and his flock ascended the 
hill towards the church. 

They now perceived a ship-of-war, in full sail, rapidly 
distancing the shore, and steering for the north. A sight 





so unexpected rendered the inhabitants of the village a 
little dubious; and they were quite prepared to believe | 
in the old man’s words, when they found the side doors 


of their church forcibly broken open. In breathless ex- 
pectation, therefore, they entered ; the pastor pointed out 
to them the site of the grave which he had seen open the 
night before, and they could plainly perceive that the 
stone had been rolled away, and afterwards replaced. 
They, therefore, set to work with pickaxes, and on re- 
epening the grave, found a new and richly-ornamented 
coffin, 

The eld man jumped down, the others followed his 
example, and the lid was speedily removed. Alas! the 
worthy pastor found his worst fears realized; the coffin 
contained the corpse of the murdered bride, and the splen- 
did diadem alone was awanting! She must have died 
instantaneously, for the ball had passed right through her 
heart. The expression of terror and anguish formerly 
observable on her countenance had disappeared, and in 
its place a heavenly peace illumed her features; she lay 
in her coffin placid and calm as an angel. The old man 
knelt over her, lamenting bitterly ; while silent astonish- 
ment and horror seized the beholders. 

The pastor thought it his duty to announce the cir- 
cumstance, without delay, to the Bishop of Zealand, as 
being his ecclesiastical superior ; and, meanwhile, until 
he should receive an answer from Copenhagen, made his 
simple parishioners take an oath of secrecy. The grave 
was once more closed up, and no one ventured to allude 
to the circumstance. Suddenly there appeared in the 
little village a man of distinction from the capital; he 
made the inhabitants state minutely all that had taken 
piace, examined the grave, praised the silence hitherto 
observed, and strictly enjoimed them to continue their 
secrecy, on pain of being visited with the most severe 
punishments. 

After the death of the old pastor, a manuscript giving 
a detailed account of the whole transaction, was found, 
written by his own hand, appended to the church books. 
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Many believed that they could trace some connection 
between the facts there stated and the mysterious events 
which took place in Russia after the deaths of Peter the 
Great and his Empress Catherine. But to explain the 
whole mystery attending the atrocious act would be difli- 
cult, if not impossible. ; 


From the Brittania. 
THE VALLEY OF JEHOSAPHAT. 

Nothing can be more picturesque or more melancholy 
than the view of this ancient field of the dead, the burying- 
place of the chief people of Jerusalem for ages. The 
Jewish Kings here found tombs, of which striking rem- 
nants are to be seen even at thisday. Tradition gives 
the sepulchres the names of Jewish chieftains, and even 
of Christian saints. But the features of nature are still 
more interesting; through the valley flows the brook 
Cedron, still of a purple tinge; above it rises Mount 
Olivet, and within view are the towers of unhappy Jeru- 
salem.”—MS, Journal. 


Come, gaze with me upon this vale, 
See yonder cypress wave, 

Hear yonder mourner’s lonely wail 
Above the new-made grave ; 

Mark yonder sanguine-tinted stream, 
So slowly gliding by, 

All strange and solemn as a dream, 
That dream Mortality. 


Yet in that vale’s forgotten bed 
Lies many a glorious name. 

The hero’s heart, the sage’s head, 
The prophet’s eye of flame. 

There kings the diadem laid down, 
There royal beauties sleep, 

The simple turf alone their own, 
Where yonder willows weep. 


Beneath that sculptured grotto-tomb, 
Lies David bold and brave, 

The son of beauty, Absalom ; 
There Zechariah’s grave. 

A violet-bed beside a spring, 
Where Israel’s pilgrims tell 

From many an angel's golden string 
The midnight anthems swell. 


But, in the sunbeams’ purple set, 
What mount looks bright above 7 

There stands in glory Oxiver, 
Thou scene of more than love! 

Thou scene of more than mortal pain, 
Mountain of agony ! 

Where freedom’s Lord embraced the chain, 
Death’s Conqueror come to die! 
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From the British Critic. 


1. Domestic Scenes in Russia: in a Series of Letters 
describing a Year's Residence in that Country, 
chiefly in the Interior. By the Rev. R. Lister 
Venables, M. A. London. Murray. 1839, 

2. The City of the Czar. A Visit to St. Petersburg in the 
Winter of 1829—30. By Thomas Raikes, Esq. 
London: Bentley. 1838. 

A week is now amply sufficient to transfer the 


traveller from London to Petersburgh. He may 
leave the former by the Hamburg steamer one/ 





The city itself is more a “ midsummer night’s 
dream”’ than a sober reality. It is a thing of yester- 
day, still raw and green, in all the newness of con- 
quest and dominion, than which nothing in natere is 
more youthful and more ephemeral. Only in the 
last century, in the days of our grandfathers, its site 
was literally nothing but marshes and forests. 
* Vaste tum in iis locis solitudines erant.” As if 
to show how closely associated in the human mind 
are the beginning and the end of grandeur, it is call- 
ed the Palmyra of the North—an unintended 
mockery, and perhaps unwitting presentiment. But 
Palmyra was nothing to it. bn marshy islands 


Wednesday morning, and find himself by the same| divided by deep and rapid waters, or joined by fields 
hour next Wednesday moored opposite the English|of ice, stretch miles upon miles of palaces, within 
quay in the Imperial city: and if he properly time his| whose marble halls a city is entertained, and public 
excursion, he will perceive no other differences in buildings, under whose roofs armies are reviewed. 
the climate, except that the air is somewhat drier,| Every thing has the Imperial stamp and character. 
the sky less variable, the sun rather more burning. |There is nothing popular, nor even aristocratic, for 
But his chief memento of the latitade to which he|even the palaces of the nobility have been swallowed 


has ascended will be the absence of real night; the 
sun there at midsummer goes below the horizon for 
a couple of hours, but the sky retains a red tint, and 
the smallest print or the palest hand-writing may be 
read with ease at a window at midnight. The: 
brightness of this twilight is its least peculiarity. 
For the few fleeting weeks of Summer, it seems to 





up in that gigantic monarchy. Nothing that wealth 
and absolute will can do is wanting to ensure 
magnificence. ‘Thongh there be no pure and original 
conceptions, nothing to show the native home of 
taste, yet at least whatever we see elsewhere is there 
magnified, exaggerated, combined, multiplied, adorn- 
ed, and gilded, with a sort of Roman hyperbole. The 


rival the perpetual spring and “their own peculiar! vastest works of antiquity, which our school-books 
sun and stars” of the Elysian fields. Natives as told us could not be achieved, are there every day 
well as foreigners feel its pure influence, and grudg-|surpassed. ‘I'he tough pedestal of Peter the Great’s 
ing to give such precious hours to sleep, spend the | statue nearly outweighs all Stonehenge put together. 
whole night in fetes, promenades, and rambles. |The shaft of the Alexandrian column, lately erected, 
What must it be toa home-tied Englishman, seven|is the largest stone ever cut in ancient or modern 
days emerged from the smoke and fog of London, |times, and was swung into its place in fifty-four 
when even an American,* fresh from Arabia and| minutes. It is four times the weight of the great 
Palestine, thus speaks of it ?— bell at Moscow, which Clarke, with ill-directed 

At Moscow and during the journey, I had admir-|§ leen, defies the Russians to suspend. Mr. Vena- 
ed the exceeding beauty of the twilight in these | > es was fortunate enough to witness another opera- 
northern latitudes, but this night in St. Petersburg it| toa of this kind, not less wonderful: and as these 
was magnificent. I cannot describe the peculiar | ‘hings are not done every day, atleast in our country, 


shades of this northern twilight. It is as if the glare 
and'brilliancy of the sun were softened by the mellow- 
ing influence of the moon, and the city, with its 
superb ranges of palaces, its statues, its bridges, and 
its clear and rapid river, seemed under the reflection 
of that northern light, of a brilliant and almost un- 
earthly jbeauty. I felt I should like rambling all 
night. Even though worn with three days’ travel, 
it was with me as with a young lady at her first ball ; 
the night was too short. 1 could not bear to throw 
it away in sleep. My companion was tough, and by 
no means sentimental, and the scene was familiar to 
him; but he told me that, even in his eyes, it never 
lost its interest. Moonlight is something, but this 
glorious twilight isa thing to enjoy and to remember; 
and, as the colonel remarked when we sat down in 





as well as on account of the building itself described, 
we will quote Mr. Venables’ account of the pro- 
cess. 

“Some days ago. 1 went to see a pillar placed in 
the new church of St. Isaac, which is now in progress. 
The operation was extremely interesting, from the 
size of the pillar and the height at which it was 
placed ; it being the second ti»; or story of columns 
on which they were engaged. The last pillar was 
erected yesterday, and the colonnade, which is 
circular, is now complete. Its base must be a 
hundred and thirty or forty feet from the ground, and 
each pillar is a solid block of granite, forty-two feet 
high, and weighing five thousand poods, or upwards 
of eighty tons, (iarger than the pillars of the Pan- 
theon, and both larger and better wrought than any 


his apartment toa comfortable supper, it always gave | Pillar found in the ruins of Zenobia’s capital.) The 
him such an appetite. After supper I walked through /columns on the ground-tier, each of which is also a 
a long corridor to my apartment, threw myself upon /Single stone, are fifty-six feet high, and weigh eleven 


my bed and tried to sleep; but the mellow twilight 
poured through my window, and reproached me 
with the base attempt. 1 was not restless, but | 


could not sleep.” 
i 





* Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, 
and Poland, by J. L. Stephens, author of Incidents 
of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petra, and the Holy 
Land. New York. 1838. 





thousand poods each. 

** When I reached the platform to which the pillar 
Was to be raised, I had below me a panorama of 
Petersburg, and the country round for many a mile ; 
the most interesting part of the prospect being the 
Gulf of Finland, down which I could see as far as 
Cronstadt. ‘The day was warm and bright, and the 
air free from cloud or smoke. From the platform 
down to the next stage, a depth of about eighty feet, 
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was fixed a strong timber frame, covered with planks, 
so as to form a very steep inclined plane. At the 
bottom of this slide, when I first looked down, the 
column to be raised was lying horizontally on rollers; 
it was gitthed round with very thick ropes drawn 
very tight, and padded underneath. Other ropes, or 
rather eables, secured to these girths, passed length- 
ways along the column, crossing each other over its 
lower end, and it was lashed to strong planks which 
lay under it, that the polish of the stone might not 
be injured in ascending the slide. Over the base on 
which the column was to stand was placed a high 
frame work of strong timbers. The cables, twelve in 
number, attached to the pillar, passed through blocks 
fixed in the frame, and with the aid of one moveable 
pulley to each, were drawn by twelve capstans, each 
manned by fourteen or sixteen men. There were 
two extra capstans for the purpose of guiding the 
lower end of the pillar when suspended in the air. 
Altogether upwards of two hundred men were em- 
ployed in the operation. 

** When all was ready the capstans began to turn, 
and by degrees, the column instead of lying in a ho- 
rizontal position, rested on the inclined plane, which 
was well greased, and began slowly to ascend, two 
men standing on its upper end, to be ready in case 
of the cables becoming entangled. The capstans 
were all numbered, and the superintendant at the 
top, by calling out sometimes to one gang, and some- 
times to another, to move faster or slower, kept all 
the ropes drawing equally. The column at length 
reached the top of the inclined plane, and it was then 
raived until it was hanging in the high wooden 
frame exactly over the base on which it was to 
stand. A coin was dropped into a small hole in the 
centre of the base, which was then covered with a 
sheet of lead; and the tackling round the lower end 
of the pillow being cut and cleared away, it was lo- 
wered gently into its place. ‘The whole operation, 
which was now complete, occupied about two hours 
from the time the capstans began to work, until the 
pillar rested upon its base. 

“ The church of St. Isaac will be an edifice not 
unworthy of the City of Palaces, as Petersburg is 
sometimes ty myemper J called ; and in its way, it 
will probably be an unique monument of a century, 
which certainly is not an age ot cathedral building. 
About forty thousand pounds have been annually 
expended upon it for some years past, and the exte- 
rior will not be completed for at leasttwo more. The 
charch is to be a few feet higher than St. Paul’s, 
with a dome, the roof of which is to be gilt, of nearly 
the same size with the dome of that cathedral. No 
materials are employed in any part of the edifice but 
marble, stone, brick and metal, so that the building 
will be fireproof.”—pp. 288, 291. 


From another author,* whose work we have not 
room to notice in this number, we extract the follow- 
ing account of this wonderful structure :— 


“The cathedral which would best merit a full des- 
cription is that of St. Isaae, the protector of the em- 
pire. As yet, however, it is only in progress toward 
splendour. When completed, it is expected to rival 
St. Peter’s at Rome. The sums already expended 

* Bremner’s Excursions in the Interior of Russia. 
London: Colburn: 1839. 








on it are enormous. In every successive reign since 
1768, something has been done to it; but the foun- 
dations having been at first insecure, the work of each 
emperor has been more to repair the blunders of his 
predecessor than to add te the splendour of the strue- 
ture. Wearied of this endless waste, the present 
emperor has very wisely thrown down nearly all 
that was done before him, and is now raising it on a 
plan of great magnificence and solidity. If spared 
so long, he is determined to complete in ten years 
what had baffled all his predecessors ; and for this 
purpose he has decreed that so much shall be ex- 
pended on it every year. What renders this struc- 
ture so expensive is, that while other buildings have 
but one front, this has four; its form being a perfect 
square. ‘The walls are of beautiful white marble ; 
each peristyle is formed of twelve columns of polish- 
ed red granite, each of one solid stone, sixty feet in 
height, and seven in diameter. According to the 
fashion which seems so common here, every pillar 
rests on a socket of bronze,-and terminates in a Co- 
rinthian capital of the same. High above these, 
where the dome springs, is a circle of similar co- 
lumns, also of large proportions. The operation of 
transporting these huge stones from the river across 
the square is a very curious sight; the beams on 
which they are rolled are bruised to threads by the 
weight. Nothing but marble, or the equally expen- 
sive granite brought from Finland, are to be employ- 
éd in this immense building. ‘The whiteness of the 
marble on the walls throws out the dark columns 
beautifully. The architect is a Frenchman, the 
same who was intrusted with Alexander’s pillar. 
He has five thousand Jabourers engaged on this great 
task. The scaffolding is of strength sufficient to 
make one believe it is intended to be as durable as 
the building itself. 

“The same solidity is visible in the preparations 
connected with all the public works here. The 
frame-work employed in swinging Alexander’s pil- 
lar into its place is said to have been fen times too 
strong—an error on the right side. ‘This peculiarity 
is worth mentioning, as a proof that the Russians are 
not so careless of human life as has been represent- 
ed.” —Vol. i., pp. 96, 98. 


But as we have not unlimited time and space at 
our command, we must take leave of Petersburg. If 
the traveller wishes to leave it as quickly, and to 
forget himself and common place * civilized ” Eu- 
rope in new scenes, he can do so here whichever 
way he turns. At Tornea, on the Gulf of Bothnia, 
a few days’ journey from the metropolis, he may 
once in the year see the sun at midnight. A less 
time will take him by anew macadamised road to 
Moscow, (the Imperial expresses have done it in 
thirty-five hours,) a city whose streets are thronged 
with Greeks, Armenians, Turks, Georgians, ‘T'artars, 
Cossacks, Chinese, Muscovites, French, Italians, 
Poles and Germans, in the costumes of their coun- 
tries; and whose buildings, including forty times 
forty churches, are in the styles of even more na- 
tions. If the touristis really running away from his 
own shadow, two or three days will take him to those 
children of freedom, the Cossacks of the Don and of 
the Ukraine, or to Pultava’s famous battle-field. In 
the same time he may visit the greatest fair in the 
world, at Nishnei-Novgorod, a remote city at the 
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confluence of the Volga and the Okka, once designed 
by Peter to be the capital of his two-fuld empire, 
where, in the confusion of men and things from all 
nations of the earth, milliners from the Rue St. Ho- 
nore, and ‘lartars, pier glasses and raw hides, Man- 
chester cotton goods and bark sandals, Tyrolese gui- 
tars and Cashmere shawls, Chinese tea merchants, 
Astrakan sturgeons and rosewood tables, chairs, so- 
fas, pendules, ottomans, bergeres, mirrors, seemingly 
fresh from the French sa/ons—he may easily forget 


master, who is an imperial agent, and is obliged, on 
the production of an imperial document called a pa- 
daroshna, to furnish whatever number of horses it 
may specify, at a fixed and rather pinching rate of 
payment. All people who have a sufficient sense of 
the importance of their engagements to wish not to 
be behindhand in the world, in which class our coun- 
trymen may be included, avail themselves of this 
privilege; though with admirable consistency they 
first rail at the tyranny of the system, then at the 


where he is, who he is, and what he has come there|expense and trouble they must go through in order to 
for, and what is next to be done. But perhaps the/profit by it, and lastly, at the artifices by which the 
tourist is already sick of elegancies and Frenchisms:|unhappy postmaster attempts to get a tifling addi- 
well, a week from St, Petersburg, i. ¢. a fortaight|tion to his absolute due. 


from London, will place hiin on the other side of the 


But it is high time to say a word or two of our 


Oural Mountains, the first natural elevation higher 
than a Celtic barrow which he need see after losing 
sight of Shooter’s Hill, unless he goes out of his 
way to look for such things. 
himself in the vast plain of Siberia at Tobolsk, 
where, however, Europe still haunts him: as, in 
strange contradiction to the ideas of our childhood, 
that city is said to be onl 
refined, luxurious and prof 


There he will find 


another Paris, the most 
igate place in the Russian 
If dissipation has any sweetness, it is 
a bed of roses on which the Russian noble falls from 
But we warn the traveller 
who thirsts for nature, genuine savage nature, to 
There will soon not be a corner of the 
world where ladies and gentlemen are not to be 
Some one meta lady’s maid with a green’ 
silk parasol on turning the corner of the great pyra- 
Bat only think of Prince Yousoupoff, “a 
great Tartar chief,” who arrived at Mr. Raikes’ ho- 
tel from the interior, where he resides “in Asiatic 
More than fifty years ago 
* this venerable satrap ’’ was in England, where he! 
knew Garrick, Sheridan, and other wits of that day. 
Certainly Russia is the place of all others to con- 
found one’s ideas of place or time. 
greater anomaly than the metropolis itself, which 
has not yet assimilated its own immediate neigh- 
Within sight of its golden spires exist 
primeval forests, in which “besides bears and 
wolves,” says Mr. Venables, “lynxes are also 
tolerably numerous,” and * elks, twenty hands high, 
may bé met with in the winter within fifty miles of 


his sovereign’s favour. 


splendour and dignity.” 


What can be a 


We have hurried our reader backwards and for- 
wards at a dizzy rate; but we assure him there 
cannot be a more suitable introduction to Russia. 
is all locomotion. People who have a thousand miles 
to go to their country houses have no time to lose. 
Their customary pace is tremendous; a sort of mean 
between the Devonport mail and a rail-road; and to 
effect it they drive four a-breast, like the heroes of 
antiquity, or sit without the smallest apprehension 
behind a crowd of run-away horses, ti 
with ropes to a sledge or a droschky, muc 
same way as the Esquimaux harness their dogs. 
This, of course, is not without peril to all parties 
concerned. The postilion is certainly killed if his 
horse falls: but there are no ifs in the case of the 
poor animals, who perish in a known ratio to the 
pace, and whose lives are held very chea 
track of the ubiquitous emperor is marked 
horses, and the roads to the great fair at Nishnei are 
lined with skeletons. All this is ruinous to the post 


authors. Mr. Venables is a clergyman, but most 
happily devoid of clerical or any other prejudices. 
His profession appears nowhere but in his title page. 
He describes a ighne ceremony with rather less 
prejudice and perhaps also less interest than he does 
a good dinner. The turn and style of his remarks 
shows nothing but that he isan Englishman. Like, 
they say, finds like: and odd people undoubtedly are 
always falling into odd adventures ; by the same rule 
Mr. Venables has peopled Russia with a multiplica- 
tion of himself, and made it as easy, comfortable, 
good-natured and hospitable a place as we .could 
wish to retire to for the evening of one’s days. Per- 
haps it is too much treated as if it were within reach 
of the short stages from Gracechurch street. It must, 
however, be remembered that Mr. Venables, who 
certainly is not the man either to provoke or frighten 
an emperor, saw the country in a domestic way, and 
found it peopled with “* M——’s” brothers and sis- 
ters, and uncles and aunts, brothers-in-law, &c. This 
is an opportunity many have wished for in vain.— 
Everybody says that St. Petersburgh is not Russia, 
but, as it were, the window through which she looks 
out upon Europe. Without singular introductions, 
however, it is not possible to see the indigenous men 
and manners of a country, whether high or low, rich 
or poor. Clarke, who had bearded the peevish half- 
witted despot in his den, was a proscribed man, and 
his passage was a flight. Of the Russians, properly 
30 called, 7. e. those -whom he so unsparingly vi- 
tuperates, he saw nothing. Now a clever man 
and lively writer may make an interesting book of 
travels out of antiquities, public buildings, spec- 
tacles, bazars, road adventures, inn-acquaintances, 
and such miscellanea, but the book will be no ac- 
count of the people. Mr. Venable’s book is in- 
teresting, because he did see the inside of everything 
from the governor’s palace to the serf’s boarded hut. 
He saw the inside of every thing, except of the Rus- 
sian himself, which, we confess, it is very difficult 
to see. His book is completely what it calls itself; 
and is, perhaps, all the better for it: yet some 
of his domesticisms provoke a smile. He visits, in 
the heart of Rassia, “an uncle of M » Gene- 
ral Constantine Poltoratzky,” whose wife is descend- 
ed from the unfortunate King of Georgia; curiosity 
is awakened in vain, for he of the long name is soon 
disposed of “as one of the most agreeable and amus- 
ing men” Mr, Venables ever met with; “his house 
is large and handsome, though it might be better ar- 
ranged in the interior.” ‘ Here,” he continues, 
“ we spent two days, much as — might have been 
spent ina large English country house, except that 
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we dined at four, instead of half-past six, and supped |any misgiving on the point themselves. They dis- 
at eleven, &c."” He warmly deprecates dining under|charge all the offices of life, and fulfi] al] the parts 
a tree “in the month of August, since, however|of a rational and complicated system with general 
agreeable it may be in other respects, the constant) success; but they do their duty like horses, without 
dropping of the flowers into one’s plate and glass, is| speculating upon it, and without appearing to be 
no improvement to their contents."” He most gra-|conscious that they are doing it. Is this what 
tuitously intimates a suspicion that the opera glass,|some of our continental neighbours call not being 
with which the emperor broke a magnificent mirror, | spiritual? Mr. Venables gives pretty much the 
when the soldiers at the destruction of the winter}same account of polite society in Russia that a 
palace persisted against his commands in risking|city cook would, but it really is not Ais fault, for 
their lives to carry it from under the burning roof,\there is nothing more to be said, at least no tra- 
was in fact aimed at their heads, to excite their atten-| veller within our knowledge has more to say of them. 
tion. One piece of delicacy in Mr. Venables deserves|They seem all parts of one great machine. Mr. 
record, a8 it stands in favourable relief to the usual| Venables tells us that animated conversation cou/d 
practice of English travellers. His carriage being} not be maintained. The gentlemen sit by themselves 
accidentally brought to a stand-still in a village|in the parties discussing matters of business, of 
where there was no inn, “ We put our horses,” he} trade, agriculture, and amusements: the children 
writes, “into the priest’s stable, and bought from|early know the number of serfs that will] fall to 
him hay and corn: our luncheon, which we had |their portion; the ladies are always gossipping 
brought with us, we ate in the carriage, since wejabout their neighbours; a perpetual ennui broods 
could not well take meat into a priest’s house during | over society, reigns in the most gorgeous entertain- 
a fast.” It was, perhaps, too much to expect that/ments, and no where more than in the crowded 
Mr. Venables, as being himself a priest, and ajhalls of the palace. ‘It is a general remark among 
Catholic, should conform with the custom of his| foreigners,” says Mr. Raikes, ** that though on first 
host. Clarke, in the true spirit of the experimental-| introduction their manners are cordial and prepos- 
ist, offered his cold chickens to the starving inhabi-| sessing, they never lead to any further intimacy.” 
tants of miserable huts in Lent, and immediately} Mr. Raikes was told by men who had been in Rus- 
found himself and his temping baits the object of| sia for several years, “ that they have not only never 
horror and disgust. formed a friendship with a Russian, but never found 
Mr. Raikes’ book is the journal of a visit to St.) that they advanced a step in familiarity or inter- 
Petersburg, made ten years since, and now elicited course with them, beyond the gracious reception 
by the increasing importance of Russia, and conse-| which they received on the first day of their acquaint- 
quently increasing demand for information on that|ance.”” ‘This reserve the writer ascribes to the chill- 
head. The style and range of his remarks are such | ing influence of despotism; but it seems to us rather 
as might be anticipated from his opening sentence. |a mark of a certain inherent deficiency—a want of 
* At twelve o’clock last night I quitted a well-known |those common moulds of thought and feeling adapt- 
resort of convivial gaiety. where all the luxuries of|ed for communications out of the immediate range 
a London Jife are combined with an unsparing hand, | of the friendships made by nature and necessity. 
to suit the tastes of the most fastidious, and at one in| In matter of fact, the Russians have no learning, 
the morning 1 found myself in a dirty cabin.” He/no philosophy, no literature, no poetry. In these 
“views the country with the eye of a free-born Eng | regions of spirit the eternal frosts have not yet been 
lishman, and quits it with the full conviction that a dissolved. One poet they had a few years back, 
permanent existence there must be intolerable, though | whose productions, however prized by his country- 
it must be admitted that the shackles under which all | men, are to foreign ears most wonderfully dull and 
uniformly labour seem to be the only means by|commonplace: Pouschkin was killed in a duel, and 
which the complicated machinery of this extensive) poetry again there was not in Russia. In mechani- 
government could be efficiently directed.” Mr.|cal arts and physical sciences they are almost keep- 
Raikes runs through the usual range of gentlemanly jing pace with their western neighbours; they are 
gossip, from politics to court scandal, a) ove usque| vast collectors of pictures and museums; they are 
ad mala of club-house discourse, with occasionally pews imitators and ambitious rivals; they are the most 
something a little worse, especially towards the end. | docile, ductile, malleable of mankind; the cane or the 
We can only afford to take two or three out of the| whip, says Mr. Raikes, never fails to make a youth 











countless crowd of topics which press upon usla good musician, tailor, soldier, household servant, 
concerning this half barbarous, half civilized, half! or whatever his master wishes. Peaceableness and 


ancient, half modern, half European, half Asiatic | obedienece, qualities that we value above gold in our 


race. One thing forces itself upon our notice so|country, where every man may do what is right in 
prominently that the pen will not proceed to any-|his own eyes, and where almost every one avails 
thing else till it has first absolved itself of the) himself of the privilege, are in Russia abundant even 
obtrusive reflection. There seems no getting at the|to cheapness and waste; they exist in a simple vir- 
inside of these people, call it what you will, mind, | gin state like the silver in their mines, and sometimes 
soul, or spirit. They have nothing in them. ‘T'ra-|on the very surface. Their tameness is shocking. If 
vellers describe their houses, dresses, equipages, | Cicero, or rather Plato, be right, when he makes it 
their customs, social as well as political, their per-|an attribute of soul to originate motion or action, then 
sons, any thing in fact that may be materially de-\are the poor Russians a soul-less race, for they seem 
veloped; but of their conversation, their feelings, |only to receive impressions and impulses. There is 
their mode of viewing things, and even of their!no originality, no real mastery in Russia, for on the 
wit and humour we hear next to nothing. Have testimony both of admirers and depreciators, all are 
they no souls at all? They do not seem to have|there the slaves of one system. We have heard of 
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a man so provoked by the uninterrupted agreement 
of his companion, that he soddenly broke out into en- 
treaties that he would for once contradict hin. This 
is our quarrel, whether right or wrong, with the Rus- 
sian. He perpetually chimes in with visible instita- 
tions, and is the continually repeated function of the 
same principle. 

The Russian youth is educated for subordination 
and for the business of life. All superfluous ideas; 
all that we have been accustomed to prize, because 
it makes the mind soar and rise above vulgar uses 
and necessities, is there for that very reason excluded. 


“From their cradle,” says Mr. Raikes, * all who 
are not slaves are doomed to the military profession ; 
if you were to ask a lady here, with what views in 
life she intended to bring up her children, she would 
laugh in your face. The rudiments of this art are 
taught in various public establishments. These are 
kept in admirable order; the dormitories are clean, 
the regulations are rigidly enforced, the discipline is 
military @ / /eltre, and the evolutions so frequent and 
so Jong, that time is only allotted for common phy- 
sical recreation. When can the tired student find an 
opportunity to relax his mind with agreeable litera- 
ture, or the intercourse of pleasing society ? Never! 
His leisure must, par force, be occupied in repairing 
the waste of his constitution by sleep and proper 
nourishment.”—p. 151. 


In education, as in many other respects, the Rus- 
sians are rigid utilitatians. Some modern languages 
are taught because they may be useful in the public, 
or rather the imperial service, by no means as an in- 
troduction to the literature of the nations that speak 
them. A little history, geography, and arithmetic, 
make the sum total. A elassical education is nearly 
unheard of. 

Clark drew an ingenious parallel between the 
political and religious favoritism of the Russians, and 
says that the dependence they place in saints as in- 
termediate between The One Mediator and fallen| 
man, is of a piece with the succession of imperial | 
favorites whom the nation idolized in the course of| 
the last century. We will venture to draw a similar) 
parallel. The civil or the social obedience amongst 
the Russians, is what some people amongst us would 
eall one of forms not of spirit, by which latter term) 
these same people commonly understand a consistent | 
theory, warmth of sentiment,and power of reflection, 
with perhaps a certain amount of self-will, license, 
and presumption. It seems scarcely denied by any 
one that al] classes of the empire, high and low, per- 
form their respective parts with cheerful and hearty 
submission,—vay, some writers think this the worst 
thing that can be said against them; but they do 
their duties * by the book ;”° they live and move in! 
certain moulds and grooves of thought and action: or 
rather, they have no thought, no reflective processes, 
no workings and hesitations of reason, but their ac- 
tions are their thoughts, and their words as well. 
They do their duties after their fashion, without 
either thinking or talking about it, and there is an 
end. Hence their seeming inpenetrableness to their 
more reflective and ideal neighbour’, who having a 
world of fine sentiments, speculations and opinions in 
their heads, cannot believe that the Russian has no 
stock but what he shows. Again, the Russians do 
not carry their commonwealth in their heads; they 
are not fed, as we are, with abstractions of law, and 








equity, and order: they do not reverence a constita- 
tion. They are governed, and they obey, through 
their senses, The serf obeys the noble, and the no- 
ble the emperor; and that not with a self-taught, a 
various, a capricious, obedience, but in certain fixed 
ways. They have no intellectual ideals; the par- 
ticular person whom they must obey, or be flogged 
or exiled, is to them the essential form of bell eo 
thority. Their sole theory is the visible order, per- 
sons, and things. ‘Their sentiments of fear, and awe, 
and love, or the opposites, rest tenaciously on certain 
tangible objects. ‘This state of thing does not, of 
course, develope the mind, te the fancy, or 
produce copiousness of expression ; but no one can 
deny that the most perfect voluntariness may co-exist 
with a very high degree of dictation and compulsion, 
both as to the whole act, and also as to the forms and 
ways of obedience. ‘Thus in our country a man may 
pay taxes, or tithes, or church-rates, with zeal and 
alacrity, though he must do so, or see his tables and 
chairs knocked down to the highest bidder in the 
market-place, and though he has never been the least 
consulted in the making of that law or custom, and 
very possibly if he had been so consulted, would 
have pronounced against it. No one can be aware till 
he reflects upon it, how large a part of the condition 
of all of us, more or less, is made up of absolute or 
moral necessities. Al] this, however, though it may, 
as far as it goes, mould or even crush the mind, 
leaves the heart free; for it may stil] obey from love 
or fear as it pleases. Now the Russian only differs 
from us in that his mind is more rigorously and ex- 
actly accommodated to his state of existence. His con- 
ceptions and his plans of life are still more passive 
than ours. He is still more the creature of custom, 
still more tied, fettered, and nailed to his outward 
circumstances. Perhaps all this only amounts to 


| Saying that he is in the same state of mental cultiva- 


tion as our village labourers. Well, be it so. A 
village labourer is mentally as well as physically 
better adapted for his condition of life than a philoso- 
pher would be, if put into his place. He may also 
be a good man: and a few short years will make all 
differences of mind of little importance. But we 
will proceed to the religion of the Russian, which 
we say is in keeping with his social formation. 

The religion of the Russian, even more than that 
of the Romanist, and of the other branches of the 
Greek Church, is one of pious acts and observances, 
which of course may or may not be faithfully, 
devoutly, and consistently performed. As they may 
be so performed, the best and the most enlightened 
persons seem freely and heartily to perform them ; as 
they may not be, the most ignorant do also perform 
them. ‘That numerous, or rather that innumerable, 
class of people, who in many countries, and not the 
least in ours, have no religion at all, in Russia retain 
the form. The Greek Church, it is well known, 
was first introduced by imperial edict, and it has 
continued ever since one of authority and usage. 

‘True, nowhere is there more thorough toleration 
than in Russia. All empires are tolerant of every 
thing but intolerance. ‘Thus we are told * churches 
of every denomination stand but a short distance apart 
on the Newski Perspective. ‘lhe Russian cathedral 
is nearly opposite the great Catholic chapel; near this 
is the Armenian, then the Lutheran, two churches 
for Dissenters, and a mosque for the Mahommedans,”’ 
and “nearly two millions of the emperor’s Subjects 
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ate pagans, or idolaters, Brahmins, Lamists, and 
worshippers of the sun.” Dearly indeed do men pay 
for conquest, whereby it is hard to say whether the 
conquerors of the conquered most do suffer. Never 
yet was the sword a friend of religion ;—never were 
governor genefals, residents at tributary courts, and 
revenue collectors, either successful propagators of 
their faith abroad, or true and zealous maintainers 
of itat home. The sword and money, capitulations 
and commercial treaties, make sad havock with 
creeds: and the indulgence contemptuously granted 
to the consciences of the vanquished, soon recoils as 
a taunt, a scandal, and an oppression, on the religion 
of the victorious party. We bind others’ bodies, but 
our own gouls :—we bind others with ropes of tow, 
and find ourselves galled with chains of iron. Do-, 
minion was not made for man. 

But to retarn to the religious forms and ceremonies 
of the Russian. They are multiplied to an extent, 
whieh in England is inconceivable, and enter into! 
every nook and corner of daily domestic use; being, | 
as we have said, the confession of faith, the catechisin, 
the sacred meditation, the worship, in a word, the 
religion of the Russian ; as much as words, notions, 
sentiments, systems, religious knowledge, and reli- 
gions chitchat, make up no small part of ours. Let 
any one scrutinize the assignable ingredients of his 
own religion, and he will find a good deal of it mere 
knowledge, iiterature, history, biography, ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, missionary proceedings, living names and 
pending controversies, and many such sublunary| 
matters, which a man may have to any extent, and | 
be all the while conscious of no sincerity or devout-| 
ness. In place of all this stand the endless forms of | 
the Russian Church, which in this way teaches her| 
children, and also gives thew a mode of devotion, | 
and of expressing their feelings. Perhaps her fault 
is that she aims at making a// religious, by adapting 
her religion to all, If this be her fault, she is not| 
singular therein: it is too much the tendency of all 
ambitious schools of religion to compromise, in order | 
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singular protection. These small pictures, says Mr 
Pinkerton, are hung up in the corner of the hut, 
facing the door; so that they catch the eye of every 
one who enters, and remind him of his duty. The 
stranger having passed the threshhold, and shut the 
door behind him, stands mute, bows before them, 
crosses himself several times, repeats a few words 
of ejaculation, and then, and not till then, turns to the 
inhabitants of the hut, with the salutation of * Peace 
be with you !”—*Jesus Christ be with you !”—and 
after this he states the errand on which he comes. 
No Russian merchant er peasant ever enters a 
room without looking for the object or guide of his 
devotion. 


“Jn every house,” says Mr. Stephens, “ was the 
image of the Panagia, or all holy Virgin, or the 
picture of some tutelary saint, the face only visible, 
the rest covered with a tin frame, with a lamp or 
taper burning before it; and regularly as the serf 
rose, he prostrated himself, and made his orisons at 
this domestic shrine.” 


To this the peasant turns before every chief act of 
the day, before and after every meat, even before 
drinking a cup of water; at every dowusitting and 
uprising, every going out and coming in. Nor is this 
shrine confined to the chief room only. 


In the bedroom is usually a little open enpboard, 
which is filled with images, little black and brown 
faces set in gold and silver frames; before which a 
lamp or two is kept barning. fn the corner of every 
room in the house is hung animage. For this reason 
it is considered extremely disrespeetful to keep on a 
hat for a moment on entering a house, or even a 
shop.” —Venables, p. 131, note. 


Over a gate of the Kremlin at Moscow is suspend- 
ed such an image of a saint, who delivered the 
citadel, as tradition affirms, by striking a sudden 
panic into an army of Poles, who had almost sueceed- 


ed in forcing the gate. In reverence to it all hats 


to obtain or to secure their converts. The Church! must be taken off. Clarke, with his usual effrontery, 
of England, as established at the Reformation, falls|tried to do violence to the public feeling on this 
perhaps into the other extreme: she proposes her| point, and was suffered to pass by the sentinel, till a 
mode of religion, and if people do not like it, she lets| bareheaded peasant summoned the sentinels and 


them alone ; they may either take another, or, if they | 
please, none at all ; and some millions of our country- 
men avail thmselves of the permission. 

The particular forms of Ruasian religion which 
most strike foreigners, from their prominent and 
universal use, are fasting, the sign of the cross, and 
the use of images, the last to a very questionable | 
extent, to say the least of it. Their divines indeed 
have more to say, and do actually say more, for this 
use, than most English travellers are prepared for— 
as that images are ** the books of the unlearned,” that 
all naturally form pictures in their minds, and so 
forth; yetas practised and encouraged in Russia we can 
only look on the use as a pernicious expedient, lower- 
ing religion to make it universal. ‘These images are 
sinall paintings, always done well, and often ex- 
quisitely, in exact imitation of the pictures brought 
into Russia on the first introduction of Christianity. 
Most of those sadly intetesting relics stil! remain, 
protected by silver plates from the destructive effect 
of centuries of kissing (salutantum tactu) the faces 
and the hands being exposed: and their modern 
copies, though ever 80 valueless, have the same 





people with very loud expressions of anger; who 
seizing bim by the arms, very soon taught hin 
in what manner to pass the Holy Gate for the 
future. Our American friend made the same experi- 
ment. 


‘Thence [ loved to stroll,’ he says, * to the 
Holy Gate of the Kremlin. It is a vaulted portal, 
and gver the entrance is a picture, with a lamp con- 
stanly burning: and a sentinel! is always posted at 
the gate. I loved to stand by it and see the haughty 
seigneurs and the degraded serf alike humble them- 
selves in crossing the sacred threshhold, and then, 
with my hat iu my hand, follow the footsteps of the 
venerating Russian. Once | attempted to brave the 
interdict, and go in with my head covered; but the 
soldier at the gate stopped me, and forbade my 
violating the sacred prohibition.” 


The following narrative of a visit paid by Mr. 
Venables to the ex-Archbishop of Yaroslav, a prelate 
who has resigned his episcopal fonctions, aud lives 
in retirement in the convent of Toiya, is interesting 
for various reasons. At the end is subjoined an 
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account of mage worship, a8 trite as it is unsatis-; There appears to us some advantage as well as 
factory. piety in the following mode of showing reverence to 


“ The monastery being on the further side of the saints. 


Volga, we crossed the river in a boat, and landed at; “A week ago we were invited to a village fete, 
the gate of the convent: the reaches of the river in|about fourteen miles hence, which was given by a 
both directions are here extremely fine, and the banks | relation of M *s, in honour of his lady’s jour de 
handsome and well wooded. We were received by| nom, that is the day of the saint after whom she is 
the archbishop, with whom we sat some time; how-|called. A Russian has never more than one Christian 
ever, as he only spoke Russian, the conversation lay | name, which mast always be that of a saint; but ac- 
entirely between him and my companion; he was cording to the Greek calendar, there are three hun- 
dressed ina caftan or wrapper of dark-coloured silk, dred and sixty-five saints’ days in the year, and few 
with a shaw! sash round his waist, and a monk’s cap | saints have an exclusive day to themselves, so that 
of black velvet on his head: the monk’s cap is in) there is no lack of choice.”—p. 44. 


» shane at wi a rim, by a! cin 
the shape of a hat without a rim, and is covered bya A limited stock of names, #ll equally adopted by 


black hood hanging down behind. A Russian, on| . ; 
saluting or taking leave of a priest, always kisses | Meh and poor alike, obviates what strikes us to bean 





his hand, while the priest in return makes the sign 
of the cross, and blesses him. After our visit to the 
ex-Archbishop, we proceeded to the church, which 
is old and curious, the walls and roof being entirely 


covered with paintings of saints, &c. In the corner) 


of the church stood a man with wax candles for sale, 
two or three of which my companion, who is a very 
devout person, bought, and having lighted them be- 
fore an image, he ordered a ‘Te Deum—a short 
service, which was performed by three monks, and 
for which he paid a fee of ten roubles. During the 
reading of a passage from the Gospel. he bent him- 
self in an attitude of the utmost humility under the 
book, so thatit rested on his shoulders like the globe 
on an Atlas, and he continued in that position till the 
monk had done reading: he also paid great adora- 
tion to an image of the Virgin, which was over the 
altar, and to which he afterwards called my attention, 
it being remarkable, not only from its extreme rich- 
ness, being set in a broad frame of pearls, the value 
of which must have been very great, but still more in 
the eyes of the faithfyl, from a miraculous account of 
its origin. 

« After the service, some of the monks took us to 
see the treasures of the convent, consisting of robes 
for the archbishop, of velvet, embroidered with gold, 
and others of cloth of gold, with mitres to match ; 
many of them were very handsome, and some curious 
from their antiquity. ‘There were also Bibles bound 
with gold and decorated with jewels; and golden 
chalices and crosses, with other ornaments for the 


church. After this display, we were shown the re-| sacl : 
con- | Consists in outward signs ; he crosses himself every 


fectory, and we immediately afterwards left the 
vent. The monks were an ill-favoured race, with 
vulgar features, and not a fine or dignified counten 
ance among them, Monks and nuns never eat meat, 


but they are allowed the use of eggs, butter, and|™ : : et : 
—_ g3s, . general in Russia, and is not limited to their own, but 


jextends to all other creeds and sects.’’—p. 177. 


milk, except daring the fasts of the church. 
** As soon as We were seated in the boat to return, 


my companion begged me not to suppose, that when} 





inopportune piece of worldliness, the intrusion of 
iflerences of secular rank in Christian names. Having 
also only one Christian name prevents that, which 
should be a memento of our sacred profession, from 
being mixed with the more obtrusive associations of 
kindred and connections according to the flesh. 
The Russians use the sign of the eross on every 
occasion of life. It accompanies not only every act 
of worship, but every ordivary meeting and parting, 
‘every assent and denial,—every serious business 
however secular. It is elicited by every emotion of 
| sorrow or joy, of hope or fear, of thankfulness or re- 
| signation, of love or hatred. ‘The last is also invaria- 


‘bly expressed in the classic way, by spitting. If the 


|Russian is summoning resolution to any deed of 
courage or self-denial, the sign of the cross expresses 
| his devout aspirations for spiritual aid. The coach- 
|man, crossing naked plains and forests, is always 
looking fora church spire, or listening attentively tor 
the sound of a bell, and the very moment he sees or 
hears (which he does long before an Englishman,) 
the cross denotes his communion with the saints. 
Passing through a town, he salutes with erosses the 
churches and shrines quicker than a stranger can 
count or even see them, and if the carriage is going 
at the usual speed, his movements are of course very 
grotesque to uninitiated eyes. Where the practice is 
universal, there must be many whose characters and 
conduct make this sacred sign a ridiculous and 
shocking mockery, but even Mr. Raikes was com- 
pelled to regard it with some respect: 





“He has a religion of bis own, much of which 


morning before he begins his work, and never passes 


.|a church without the same salutation of respect: he 
seems the creature of his position, and to have no 


ish beyond it. ‘This respect for religion is very 


On the subject of Russian fasting, our clerical 


I saw him kneeling before an image, he was paying traveller gives us the following information, not ina 
adoration to the image itself, but to that which it re-| style very suitable to his profession. In point of 
presented. He then told me that the Greek Church | cheerfulness, the peasantry do not appear to lose in 
greunded the use of images on the story which they lthe end by their long and rigorous fasts. We have 
receive as true, of Abgarus, King of Edessa, receiv- no space to discuss here the exact character of their 
ing from our Saviour a letter accompanied by his servitude, if such it may be called, for in fact their 
— which was endowed with miraculous powers. masters are more bound to them than they to their 
Vhat in the Greek Church are called images, are| masters. They are described by ail travellers as, to 
sacred pictures, usually in the style of the Byzantine | outward appearance, the happiest peasantry on the 
achool; statues they never use for worship.”—pp.jearth; for ever engaged in dancing, singing, or some 
98—100. | game of limbs or words. We will only observe that 
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as servitude is not an unchristan state, and as it is 
always prudent to let well alone, we should think it 
presumptuous and inexpedient to apply any violent 
remedies to the system of serfdom, though not with- 
out its evils. The serfs are now content under their 
burden, and happy, and, 


“ He that can dance with a bag on his back 
Need take no physic, for none he doth lack.” 


“The respect for religion,” says Mr. Venables, 
“which prevails strongly with this people, degene- 
rates, as might be expected from their unenlightened 
state, into the grossest superstition. ‘They pin their 
faith on images, and on the strict observance of the 
severe fasts of the Greek Church, which oceupy more 
than half the year, including every Wednesday and 
Friday, and the eve of every feast. During these 
fasts neither meat nor milk, butter, eggs, nor cheese, 
may be tasted, and on some occasions even the use 
of fish is forbidden. 

* Among the upper classes these fasts are almost 
entirely neglected by the gentlemen, as not agreeing 
with their health. The /adies for the most part ob- 
serve some of the fasts which they consider more 
sacred than the others, and some few of them scru- 
pulously obey the rule ef the church throughout. 
Among the peasants, however, the domestic servants, 
and the trading classes, the rule is, I believe, univer- 
sally obeyed in its utmost rigour; and it is the poor 


‘to sanctify temporal occasions. 
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in which religion is made to enter domestic life and 
We have often 
thought it would be well if our own clergy would 
‘fall into some formal mode of being present at the 
\social intercourse of their parishioners. Forms, if 
, well established and recognized, would remind men 
even in seasons of relaxation, of the sacredness of 
|the ministerial office, and would obviate the painful 
and difficult necessity of asserting it by one’s per- 
|sonal efforts, a task which all men are not equal to. 
Doubtless forms would often be ineffectual, perhaps 
made ridiculous. Yet is there no evil in our exist- 
ing state of things? How many clergymen, because 
they cannot get their winisterial character properly 
acknowledged and felt, and because they cannot do 
direct good in mixed company, come at last to drop 
all communication whatever with a very important 
part of their parishioners! Surely the scene we are 
going to present our readers out of Mr. Venables’ 
book, though sufficiently anomalous and grotesque, 
‘is better than giving up all intercourse whatever with 
the souls committed to our charge. 
| A few days ago Madame B. gave him (the Arch- 
‘bishop of Tamboff) a grand dinner to celebrate the 
consecration of a new altar in a church; she was 
'kind enough to invite us to the party; and you will 
perhaps be amused by a short description of the en- 
tertainment. 

** As we were then in the middle of the six weeks’ 


peasant who chiefly feels the suffering and privation fast preceding Christmas, the dinner could not be 
which it entails, since he has none of the luxurious Otherwise than maigre in the presence of the arch- 


substitutes for his ordinary diet which his richer bishop, and the invitation to us was accompanied by 


jan explanation of this circumstance, which it is sup- 
‘posed would not be agreeable to foreigners. Inde- 

“Yet though ignorant, superstitious, and a slave, pendently, however, of the novelty of the whole 
he seems in general happy and contented, and bears thing, we deserved no commiseration for the fast; 
about him no signs of oppression ; his desires are few since, had I not known the contrary, I should have 


neighbour enjoys. 


and easily satisfied; though his fare is coarse and 
poor, he seldom suffers from cold or hunger, and he 
is naturally gay, good-humoured, and light-hearted.” 
—pp. 138, 139. 


It is commonly said that the elergy, from their 
poverty, the predominance of the imperial system, 
and other reasons, do not enjoy much of what we call 
respect, or worldly consideration. The church, and 
not the priest, is the object of reverence here, say the 
Russian gentry—the sacred place, not the sacred 
person. And certainly the clergy have much more 
connection and sympathy with the lower orders, 
from whom indeed they are chiefly taken, than with 
the nobles. Yet they do seem to be regarded gen- 
erally with very reverential and affectionate feelings 
which are all the stronger for being disinterested 
Thus we are told, 


“On the last day of my stay in Moscow, a great 
crowd drew me to the door of the church, where 


supposed we were celebrating a feast. 

| We went to Madame B’s. house about half-past 
‘two, and found the arehbishop and a good many of 
the guests already assembled. Every body on enter- 
ing the room walked up to his eminence, and kissed 
his hand, receiving his blessing ; we of course avoid- 
ed this ceremony. (Why of course, Mr. Venables?) 
He is a strong harsh-featured man of about forty, 
|with no great expression of dignity in his counte- 
‘nance, which is, however, grave and calm. He was 
dressed in a long robe, or caftan, of dark brown flow- 
ered satin, with large sleeves, displaying an under- 
dress of pale green silk. He was decorated with the 
red ribbon, cross, and star of St. Anne, and on his 
breast hung a miniature image, set in diamonds; in 
|his hand he held a rosary of white beads; and on his 
head he wore the usual monk’s cap of black velvet, 
made like a hat without arim, and with a hood hang- 
ing down behind. ‘The whole party amounted to 
twenty-nine, among them were several priests, and 


some fete was in course of celebration, in honour of one monk, who of course were in attendance on their 


the birth, marriage, or some other incident in the life 
of the emperor or empress. ‘The archbishop, a ven- 
erable looking old man, was officiating, and when he 
came out, a double line of men, women, and children. 
was drawn up from the door of the church to his car- 
riage, all pressing forward and straggling to kiss his 
hands.” 


We will proceed to give examples of the manner 


superior. When dinner was announced, the arch- 
bishop led the procession into the dining-room, walk- 
ing along at the head of the guests: the choristers 
of his convent were placed in a gallery, and they 
sung a prayer before we sat down, and several hymns 
at intervals during dinner: they were, however, 


lrather nearer to us than they should have been, and 


their voices, adapted to a church, were too loud for 


jthe room. 
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« The dinner, which consisted entirely of fish and 
vegetables under various forms, was most recherche, 
and served in excellent style; but the number of 
dishea, between the sterlet soup which began the re- 
past, and the ice which ushered in the desert, was 
so great, that although each was handed round in 
duplicate, we were nearly three hours at table, and 
I could not help asking my next neighbour, as the 
variety of good things appeared interminable—how 
many were necessary in Russia to constitute a fast 
dinner? he replied as many as possible. Wine of 
every kind appeared in turn, and in short the object 
seemed to be that of showing how luxuriously peuple 
might fare without the use of meat, and the whole 
thing amounted to a practical satire on the Russian 
system of fasting. 

* Towards the conclusion of dinner, while the ser- 
vants were handing round champagne, a burly dea- 
con, who was seated near the bottom of the table, 
rose from his seat and placed himself before the im- 
age in the corner of the room. [could not at all un- 
derstand what he was about, but I thought he was 
appointed to say gtace after dinuer, and that he had 
rather mistaken his time. However, he kept look- 
ing over his shoulder, his back being turned to the 
table, and was evidently waiting for a signal, which 
at last he apparently received ; forall of a sudden he 
opened his mouth, and thundered forth a chant, while 
in an instant the whole party, excepting the arch- 
bishop, rose to their feet, and I was utterly at a loss 





to comprehend the scene. 
“On the one side | saw the deacon singing with) 
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* About ten o’clock in the morning, at the conclu- 
sion of mass in the church, the priest, followed by 
the congregation, came down to the piece of water 
below the garden, He himself bore the cross, and 
two banners belonging to the church, with sacred 
devices, were also carried at the head of the proces- 
sion. A service was then performed: that part of 
the fifth chapter of St. John which relates to the pool 
of Bethseda was read as a lesson; and the priest, 
standing upon a small platform, reverentially dipped 
the cross three times in the lake, after which he 
sprinkled the people around with the water thus 
consecrated, and the procession then returned to the 
church. The greater part of the people, however, 
remained at the edge of the water, which from their 
proceedings, it might have been supposed was now 
endowed with the miraculous virtues of the pool of 
Bethseda. Horses were brought down from every 
side, and compelled to swim in the lake; women 
dipped their babies in the water; young men, girls, 
and boys dashed in and swam about in every direc- 
tion, all, except a few little children, retaining their 
clothes. ‘The girls appeared to swim quite as well 
as the boys. ‘I'he day was, luckily, bright and fine 
for the exhibition of this singular scene.”—pp. 
53, 53. 

Nor does the sower go out to sow without a 
blessing. 


“They always here begin sowing rye on the 18th 
of August, as itis the anniversary of the conseera- 
tion of the church. They havea mass; after which 


the voice of a Stentor, and bowing and crossing him- they proceed to a field near at hand, when the priest 
self before the image, and I might have supposed | pronounces a blessing, and offers a public prayer 
myselfinachurch. If lL looked the other way, there! for the success of their labours. Though the sow- 
were the guests standing up on both sides of the ta-jing on this day is a mere form, the seed-time com- 
ble, each with a bamper of champagne in his right mences immediately afterwards in good earnest ; and 
hand. It appeared a convivial party, when a popu- the young corn is already in some places begianing 
lar toast was to be welcomed with three times three. |to make its appearance.”"—p. 66. 


This incongruous spectacle lasted for two or three De Se peer Sg ey 
. ' 74 
minutes, when the chant ceased and we all resumed | y <o » pp 


our seats. I then asked my neighbour, who was| "ther a more solemn affair than with us. 


somewhat amazed at my surprise, what all this) At the conclusion of each day’s sitting. the re- 
meant; and he told me we had only been drinking cruits who have been enlisted are marched in a body 
with the usual forms the health of the prelate at the to a church, where they take the oaths of allegiance 
top of the table."’—pp. 211—214. jand fidelity before a priest.’”’—pp. 189, 190. 

The following are examples of the presence of| * Colonel Goulaivitch invited us the otherday tohis 
religion in the affairs of the world, which will be| house, to witness the taking the oaths of allegiance 
read with less unmixed admiration. Ail the waters and fidelity tethe emperor by a young officer on en- 
throughout Russia are blessed on the 13th, or, ac-|tering the service. The colours of the regiment 
cording to their style, the Ist of August, and the 18th, | were displayed in the dining-room, and under them 
or, as they consider it, the 6th of January. ‘The | were placed on a table a large bible and across. A 
ceremony on the Ist of August is in commemoration | priest was in attendance in his robes, and there were 
of the death of the Virgin Mary, and a fast of four-| also about a dozen cantonists, as the young soldiers 
teen days commences with the month. Our readers | are called, who were to officiate as choristers upon 
are probably familiar with the splendid ceremonial this occasion, The officer repeated after the priest 
of blessing the Neva, when the emperor and all his|a long oath, holding in his right hand acorver of 
court go bareheaded to a chapel of ice in the middle} the colours; he then knelt down and kissed the bi- 
of the river, and drink of the new blessed water.|ble and the cross, and the ceremony was concluded 


Mr. Raikes, by the by, has the bad taste and absurd- 
ity to laugh at this very pious and reasonable usage, 
on the singular ground that the water of the Neva is 
the most unwholesame water in Europe. All Ori- 
ental nations ascribe a sanctity to rivers, and Russia 
gives that sanctity a Christian foundation. The fol- 
lowing scene, which Mr. Venables witnessed, at 
Krasnoe, a village in the Province of Iver, is a pleas- 
ing parallel to the more gorgeous ceremony at St. 
Petersburg :— 





by a hymn sung by the cantonists.”-—pp. 82. 83. 
The religious observances at all the public insti- 
tutions are, to say the least, made as much a point 
of, as regular, and interesting, as with us. Each 
school or hospital has its priest and house of God. 
The children ask a blessing on their simple fare 
with hymns, which are the Russian chief manner of 
prayer and praise. ‘Those, who are acquainted with 
Clark’s account of the pompous funeral of Prince 
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Galitzin at Moscow, will find a simple parallel 
here :— 

«In each hospital there is a church for the in- 
mates, I _ through that at the Galitzin, while 
a funeral service was going on; the coffin was 
placed on a bier in the centre of the church, the lid 
being off, so that the face of the dead body was ex- 
posed; and around the head were placed three light- 
ed candles.”—pp. 270, 271. 

We will conclude our copious quotations from 
Mr. Venables’ really interesting work with his ac- 
count of some of the ceremonies of Passion-week and 
Easter. 

“ On the day before Good Friday we went to the 
Kazan Church, to see the ceremony of the metropol- 
itan washing the feet of twelve priests. In the cen- 
tre of the church which was much crowded, a plat- 
form was raised about five feet from the ground, and 
on this were placed thirteen chairs, six on each side 
for the priests, and one at the top for the metropoli- 
tan. Mass was first celebrated at the grand altar, 
and at the conclusion the metropolitan ascended 
the platform, and took his seat facing the altar, 
while six or seven deacons placed themselves be- 
hind his chair. A service was now chanted, and 
soon after it had begun two bishops made their ap- 
pearance on the platform, and after turning round and 
bowing to the altar, and then saluting in like man- 
ner the metropolitan, they seated themselves on 
either side of him; two priests followed, and 
took their places in the two next chairs in like 
manner: others succeeded them, and at last the 
twelve chairs were filled. The metropolitan then 
rose up, laid aside his ribbons and other decorations, 
took off several robes one after another, and girded 
himself with a long towel, the chanted service still 
continuing. He then proceeded round to each of 
the twelve priests, with a large silver basin, and 
went through the form of washing their feet, a dea- 
eon accompanying and assisti.g him.”—pp. 278, 

‘ 


“IT should have told you that on Good Friday all 
the court go (the gentlemen, as usual, in uniform, 
but the ladies in deep mourning) to kiss the repre- 
sentation of our Saviour’s tomb inthe palace chapel. 
On Easter Sunday nothing goes on but felicitations, 
presenting of eggs (the emblem of the resurrection, ) 


and kissing. Servants may kiss their masters or 
mistresses, and a peasant may kiss the emperor; 
though I should doubt whether in the latter case, the 
privilege is often exercised. ‘* Christos voscress’ 
(* Christ is risen’) is the universal salutation; and 
itis a curious thing to see two peasants or trades- 
men meet in the street:—* Christos voscress,’ they 
ery out; then off go their hats and caps; and then 
with one accord they rush together, and inflict on 
each other three kisses on the cheek—right, left, 
right; after this each replaces his hat, first making 
a most profound bow to the other, and they separate. 

“There is a story told of the present emperor, 
who, it is said, on Easter-day, passing a sentry, sa- 
luted him as usual with the words ¢ Christ is risen,’ 
* No he’s not your majesty,’ said the, soldier, pre- 
senting arms. ‘ He’s not!’ said the emperor, ‘ what 
do you mean? this is Easter Sunday.’ ‘1 know 
that please your majesty,’ replied the man; ‘but I 
ama Mahometan.” — - 

“The Russians, high and low, are great observers 
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of times and seasons; and custom requires that at 
Easter, as well as at Christmas, all persons should 
visit their acquaintances to congratulate them on the 
occasion of the festival.’’—pp. 281, 282. 

The Russian is a good-humoured animal; he is 
meekness almost to excess; he absolutely wants 
the instinct of revenge ; and is altogether below the 
notice of those who think a consciousness of personal 
dignity a strong sense of one’s rights, and a quick 
resentment of injuries are necessary ingredients of 
Christian excellence. For our parts, we think there 
may be other exhibitions of the Christian temper 
besides the torch, the dirk, the rifle, and the clay- 
more, besides an ardent love of liberty, and determi- 
nation to assert one’s civil and religious privileges. 
Let the Alpine valley continue to bear its peculiar 
fruit of holiness, and let it have due honour,—why, 
however, should it preclude other forms of virtue? 
Why are meekness, patience, preference of servitude, 
self-humbling, and submission to authority, to be 
utterly discarded, because the Swiss mountaineer, 
or the plaided covenanter looks prettier in a lady’s 
album? True—the Russian is a slave, and hugs 
his chains: he is sometimes oppressed and insulted, 
and scarcely feels a passing cloud on his temper. 
What more base, and what more unworthy the name 
of Christian, if we are to measure all the world by 
certain English schools of Christian ethics? A 
hundred fashionable writers on the duties of men, 
women, children, superiors, inferiors, &c., &c., will 
no more admit the servile wretch into the list of mo- 
ral or rational agents than they will a dog or an ap- 
ple-tree. Yet, granting that we are justified in the 
particular model of Christian heroism we have set 
up in our country and language, is it not possible 
‘that other models, not quite the same, may be equal- 
ly justifiable? And if there are dangers on both 
sides, viz., in too much independence as well as in 
too much submission, in too much mastery as well 
as in too much service, is it not just possible that to 
be “as one that serveth” is the safer alternative ? 

But if it be said the patience of the Russian is 
only a brute fear of the rod, it is, we reply, far too 
much in keeping with the rest of his character to be 
so easily disposed of.—Whence his good nature 
where there is no fear?’ Whence his child-like sim- 
plicity and playfulness so grotesque in our * civil- 
ized” eyes? These things, though they be not 
proofs of a very dignified sort of humility, yet show 
the Russian peasant’s to be no constrained and ex- 
acted quality. 

“But in the midst of all these excesses,” says 
Clarke, describing the outrageous rejoicings at 
Easter, “quarrels hardly ever took place. The 
wild rude riot of a Russian populace is full of hu- 
manity. Few disputes are heard; no blows are 
given no lives endangered but by drinking.” 

okes, rudenesses, and violences, both from equals 
and superiors, are bandied about, which in England 
would be immediately followed with fists, in Italy 
with the knife, but in Russia provoke only silent re- 
signation, or a smile. The stranger sees bearded 
sages, and is surprised to find them children—* no- 
thing intelligent or picturesqde in their appearance,” 
says Mr. Raikes, “uncouth in their manners and 
clumsily shaped,”—* simple and inoffensive, but 
barbarous and ignorant.” The Russian labourer at 


the sea-ports passing near our vessels voluntarily 
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provokes the merriment of the crew by mimicking}of impassable grades and rigorous demarcations, 
the helpless bleating of the goat whose beard he imi- | must needs stifle some noble instincts and fetter many 
tates, or the sheep whose skin he wears. There is| usefu] energies; still we find that in such conditions 
of course nothing heroic in all this, bat we confess to of existence the most necessary and universal 
knowing not a few forms of character, high both in| sympathies are often the most developed. A greater 
their own and ia public estimation, in which we degree of liberty furnishes more outlets for impa- 
should hail such disregard of self as at Jeast an ap-|tience, more temptations to undisciplined desires, 
proach to hamanity. But the volumes before us more ways of ronning away from ourselves and from 
abound in graver, and perhaps to some people more | Providence, more means of gratifying present selfish- 
intelligible, exhibitions of the quality we are dis- ness and incurring future Foeppeihenent. In pro- 
cussing. |portion to the facility with which men can change 
One frosty night, about two o’clock, 2s Mr. Vena-| their place and sphere, or shift for themselves and 
bles was about to cross a river, in consequence of|rise in the world, the social affections are found to 
there not being a proper gangway from the water’s |lose their hold and their peculiar power of consola- 
edge to the tloating bridge, his horses refused to draw tion. Hence the dreadful want of natural affection 
his earrtage over the step made by the bridge, and engendered in the midst of our boasted improvement. 
there the carriage stood in the water. ‘To some indeed it may appear no very great evil 
* We therefore remained stationary for about half|that where Providence has set us, the notion of a 
an hour, when the ferryman, who had gone for assist- paternal government, of a sacred sovereign and a 
ance to a village close by, returned, bringing with | domestic rule, has not only ceased to be aimed at by 
him about twenty peasants, who took off the horses, 5ttesmen, but has well nigh passed from the memo- 
and with the aid of levers soon placed us on the "es of men, or is only remembered in the language 
floating bridge. of scorn. But if it shall appear that the cold and 
“ Nothing can exceed the ready good will with | Selfish maxims and manners of our own age are 
which a Russian peasant gives his assistance in case | OWing to a blight in the social affections in their very 
of need, especially where, as in this case, he is re-| bud—that families are estragged before states are torn 
mote from great towns and great roads. ‘These peo- asunder—brothers hated before factions are organiz- 
ple were called up in the middle of the night, and ed—and parents dishonoured before thrones are 
they were employed up to their knees in water for despised,—then all men must agree in deploring the 
some time in raising the wheels over the obstacle ; | moral cause, however favourably some may regard 
but they continued the whole time in the most perfect | the political result. i , 
good humour, and there was none of the swearing | Mr. Venables gives a very pleasing picture of the 
and abuse of one another which would in many |8trength of domestic affections in Russia, ina graphic 
countries have been heard on a similar occasion. | account of a sitting of the board of enlistment which 
They apparently considered that they were rendering he attended, his brother-in-law, as Marshal of the 
an ordinary service to their neighbour, the ferryman ;|nobility, being president. We wish we had space 
and after we had crossed the river, they merely | for the whole, but must content ourselves with the 
demanded through him a trifle, in addition to his | following extract, which is all our present occasion 
ordinary charge, for their assistance, They common-| requires. 
ly address each other as brat, or brother, and their) A scene now ensues which is at the same time 
superiors use the same term in speaking to them; | both pathetic and ludicrous. The elder brother and 
indeed, a master, in giving an order to his servant, | his wife, the father and mother, and the little chil- 
often calls him brother.’’—p. 73. dren, all throw themselves on the ground and pros- 
On this last remark we will observe by the way, | ‘rate themselves repeatedly at the feet of the young 
that nothing can be more patriarchal than the Russian |™an, beseeching him to have pity on the family of 
modes of address, which prove that the theory, and | his elder brother, and to consent to be enlisted in his 
probably the moral character, of the Russian social |Place. The poor lad looks with a bewildered air 
system, is something very different from those | ‘tom one to another, not exactly knowing what to do, 
. having no fancy to be a soldier, and unable to make 
up his mind to refuse. However he is urged on 
every side, for the members of the board add their 
exhortations to the entreaties of his family, some bid- 





grosset forms of slavery with which the western 
nations of Europe are unhappily more acquainted, 
The common address to superiors, whether of their 
own nation or foreigners, is bafushka—a term of 





endearment and at the same time of respect, signify- 
ing literally “ttle father. What we call surnames 
are never used in conversation, All, from the 
emperor to the serf, are designated by their Christian 
names and a patronymic derived from the Christian 
name of the father. Mr. Venables’ companion was 
styled Maurie dlerandroena, as well by the coachman 
on the road as by her own relations. The child is 
taught, as one of the first elements of religion, to call 
the emperor father ; and in that most unique code of 
military instructions, or “ Discourse under the 
Trigger,” called Suvorof’s Catechism, the soldier 
is exhorted to die for his mother, i. e. the Empress 
Catherine. 


ding him to be a good Christian and to sacrifice 
himself for his relations, and others encouraging him 
with the promise of good treatmentinthe army. At 
last, completely overpowered, he musters up courage, 
crosses himself, and consents to be a soldier. 

“The conscription frequently gives rise to most 
pitiable scenes, where married men, or sons of widows 
or aged parents are torn away from their families, of 
which they were the chief prop or stay. ‘he re- 
cruits often cry and lament bitterly their hard Jot 
when they cotue before the board to be examined ; 
but the moment they are enlisted, and their fate de- 
cided, they generally cheer ap and recover their spi- 
rits, as if they thought it useless to grieve over what 





It is not to be denied that a system of absolutism, 


could no longer be remedied or avoided. 
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« The Russian peasants are extremely attached to'men are too well aware of the value of thet part of 
one another in their families, and it rarely happens our boasted national resources, to think the money 
that there is any difficulty in persuading a young man smells # bit the worse for it. Brandy is the chief 
to devote himself for a relation; on the contrary, they spirit used in Russia, or rather the only one of which 
often persist in doing so, to save an elder brother, or travellers make mention; and Mr. Pinkerton caleu- 
an uncle, against the advice of all around them. The lates that * the enormous quantity of eighty-two mil- 
other day a lad under twenty, whose married brother lions of gallons of brandy alone ure drank every year 
was nominated as a conscript, insisted upon coming by the peasantry of this empire!” This is very 
here with him, in order, as he said, to see his fate. dreadful, as, the population being a little over sixty 
The man was accepted as a recruit, and the father millions, it amonnts to one gallon and a third for 
coming out, said to his younger son, who was wait- each person. In Scotland, however, it must be re- 
ing in the street, * ‘They have taken your brother, membered, that Parliamentary returns give /hree gal- 
Gabriel.’ Gabriel, without answering, rushed into,lons of spirits as the average quota of every man, 
the house, pressed through the crowd in attendance, | woman and child throughout that part of the realm. 
and hurried, breathless, into the board-room, fearful, M. de Sabouroff, a Russian country gentleman of 
of being too late to offer himself as a substitute for Tamboff, in a letter to Mr. Venables on various to- 
his married brother ; he was, however, in good time, pics of rural economy, says, ** In fact, though drunk- 
and being a fine young man, was of course readily ards are to be met with, this is by no means the ge- 
received in the place of the other.”—pp. 192—194, neral character of the people, a fact which I can prove 
Drankenness is a besetting sin of most northern statistically.” This the writer proceeds to do, with 
nations; and it will not surprise those who have in- what accuracy we cannot pretend to say, by com- 
quired into the usual success of human institutions, paring the consumption of all kinds of spirits in his 
to be informed that the many rigorous rules of mor- own extensive district with the population, and he 
tification prescribed by the Russian church have proves that if, as Mr. Pinkerton says, the vedro cor- 
failed to make its members remarkable for sobriety. responds to three gallons, the average yearly con- 
Something, of course, may be ascribed to the exag- sumption of each person is éwo gallons. 
erations of travellers, who living in inns and on the) 
road, and purposely hunting out all fairs, feasts, and 
festivities, whether public or private, will perhaps 
not see in them the average character of the Russian, 
and the even tenor of his ways: just as ladies and 
gentlemen coming to see their Oxtord friends at com- 
memoration time wil! be apt to acquire rather a holi- 
day notion of the academic life. Some allowauce| 
must also be made for misconception. The foreigner 


«“ The peasant, however,” he continues, * has 


gained this character, by drinking quass al] the year 
round, except on two or three days. when he varies 
his monotonous existence by a fit of excessive 
intoxication. Besides, here, as every where else, 
one man, when drunk, makes more disturbance than 
a hundred when sober.” 


Travellers, indeed, do not appear to bring against 
who is asked by every workmaa orcommon labourer, the Russians the charge of regular or frequent 


in our country, whom he ventures to question con- intemperance. The labouring classes in every 
cerning his craft, for “something to drink his ho-|country always living in forced abstinence, find 
nour’s health,” would surely be wrong in concluding | voluntary moderation a difficult virtue when the 
that strong drink was the first wish of an English- opportunity of indulgence does at length come; and 
man’s heart, and his only motive for civility to perhaps also the rigorous fasts of the Eastern Chureh 
strangers. Nor again would a visit to Smithfield at have a tendency to drive men to extremes. Hence 
St. Bartholomew’s, or to the suburbs of London on the carnival and principal feasts of the year are in 
Easter Monday, afford to the enquiring stranger a Russia described as scenes of more unbounded and 
fair exhibition of our national character; nor, as we more universal excess, than even in Italy itself. Mr. 
think, would his first journey into the city through Venables comments on the former of these occasions 
Whitechapel, in which for miles he sees every sixth |in the truest English style, satirizing the religious 
house on each side of the road a gin shop; and still pretence, and feelingly realizing the personal incon- 
less would perusal of the police reports, * accidents | veniences of the public rejoicings :— 
and offences,” in the first newspaper put into his| 
hands. But after all proper deductions it must be| 
admitted that Russia is disgraced with intemperance. 
even to an extent somewhat approaching our own : ‘orfei 
country, though, to do it josie f falls far short of helps them on their way to heaven . the forfeltare of 
, wt r |which it is also said they fear to risk if they omit to 
the northera part of this island. Nearly a fourth! in th f the week. Be thi : 
part of the revenue of Russia, Mr. Pinkerton informs &°* crank fn ¢ Beaman ol ws fete a < ¢ mi - 
us, is derived from the sale of spirits. The imperial leat gow yt Gifhealtes ~~ ne = sie 
government, it should be explained, keeps in its own ap y ~* "ds no “we = — se oh aa g 
hands the sale of all spirits, in place of our cumbrous on -_ wrt a ate Yi we apt : 
machinery of customs and excise licences and per-| cad ¢ ea ao ~ — ” sla —-_ 
mits, with the laudable intention, or as some say, ee ee nn ee 
specious pretence, of regulating and restricting the| It is hard to say which is the worse, the state of 
use of these dangerous articles. The outspread |things here disclosed, or the standard by which it is 
wings of the Russian eagle are over the door of every measured ; surely there is more of the belly than of 
ginshop in every village throughout that vast empire. |the heart in these reflections, which we feel to be as 


“ The lower orders consider it most unlucky not to 
appear in a sledge at the promenade at least once 
during the carnival; thinking, as I am told, that it 


About the same proportion of the British revenue is 

derived from the duties on spirits, besides several 

millions for malt and hops, and we believe our states- 
VOL. XXXVIII.—MARCH, 1840. 44 


unseasonable in such a subject as Ulysses, in the 
Isle of the Sun, felt the savoury odours of roast meat, 
when, after anxiousty supplicating the gods, he was 
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on his way beck to his secare and disobedient com- himself up in fur, and keeps himself warm by drink- 
panions. ing enormous quantities of hot tea, which is retailed 
‘That drunkenness is far from being the Aabit of the| to them and to the droschka drivers who stand for 
Russian is clear from several considerations. His| hire, by people who are constantly going about with 
chief drink is quass. Clarke, who omits no cireum- a portable semavar or ura, kept hot by charcoal, and 
stance of disparagement in his account of the Rus-| with cups fixed in a belt and strapped round their 
sian nobleman, can say nothing worse of his diet) waists.” 
than that you will always find him drinking guass,) Mr. Pinkerton has given us a picturesque drawing 
like the lowest peasant—who, he says elsewhere, of one of these tzbitenchiki. The last mentioned 
cannot afford any other beverage. This is not an) writer, observing that instances of extraordinary lon- 
intoxicating beverage, being, in fact, a sort of vine-| gevity are frequent among the common people, as- 
gar; ii is made by mixing rye-meal and water with|cribes it partly to “the simplicity of their mode of 
the addition of some malt, and leaving it till the!living and abstemionsness of food.”—p. 79. We 
acetous fermentation has taken place; the flavour is| will add another proof of the usual sobriety of this 
like that of vinegar and water, It looks turbid and people: it is said that suicides in the southern na- 
is very unpleasant to strangers, but by use even tions of Europe may be generally traced to love, and 
Englishmen become fond of it, and in the houses of in the northern to drink; but Mr. Raikes informs us 
the nobles, where attention is paid to its brewing, (p- 330) there are no suicides in Russia. 
this acidulous beverage is esteemed a delicacy, espe-| Mr. Raikes, whose experience was confined to the 
cially during summer. It is found te be wholesome |“ City of the Czar,” asserts (p. 179) * that thieving, 
and antiscorbutic in its qualities; it is the substitute dissimulation, and a few other little defects of the 
for beer, and also enters into the composition of a same nature, form an integral part of the national 
kind of cold soup, which Mr. Venables could not character; and he proceeds to adduce the well- 
swallow, and of whose ingredients he gives a most known saying of Peter the Great to this effect. His 
dreadful enumeration, though no Russian dinner is first impressions of Russian honesty were not likely 
complete without it. Climate, however, works to be favourable. An incident which happened on 
wonders with the human stomach, and soon accom- his arrival, just as he had entered the suburbs of Pe- 
modates it to the endless varieties of sours, salts and | tersburg, showed, as he intimates, that the metropo- 
pickles, in which the Russian luxuriates: even lis he was visiting was cot in this respect far behind 
Clarke, while travelling over the dry and thirsty) the one he had left :— 


steppes, found his barrel of raw vinegar a dangerous; « g.me thieves.’ he says, “cut off a trank which 
| * oy , 


temptation, 

‘The Russians are also great tea-drinkers. Their 
tea is very good but very expensive, as every pound) 
is brought overland a journey of several months, | 
ehiefly by Chinese merchants, and is sold at prices! 
unknown to us: the finer sorts, which are said to be} 
a real curiosity, costing from forty, fifty, toevena 
hundred shillings a pound. ‘The peasantry are gene- 
rally ebliged to content themselves with a substitute 
called izbifen, consisting of potherbs, ginger, pepper 
and honey, boiled up together, which is taken hot, 
and is said to be very refreshing. We believe we 
have seen a somewhat similar potation brought to 
fishermen on our northern coasts, returning from their 
night of toil, and drank the moment of their land- 
ing :— 

* The semavar, or Russian urn, heated with char- 
coal, which is found in every house from the highest 
to the lowest in the country, is,’’ says Mr. Venables, 
*‘an excellent invention, insuring good tea; since 
the water is always boiling, and the tea-pot being 
placed at the top, is kept quite hot.”—p. 72. 

The more refined fstvostchiks, or coachmen, gene- 
rally ask for a nachai or tea-money, instead of a 
dram, says Mr. Venables, who, describing a horse- 
fair, says— 

* We walked through a refreshment-booth filled 
with peasants and horse-dealers, and found them all 
as quiet as possible, and, with hardly an exception, | 
drinking tea.”—p. 83. 

A little way further, speaking of the Russian 
bazaars, he tells us— | 


« The tradesman spends the day in his shop, and | 


was fastened behind the carriage, and, under cover of 
the night, made away with it as adroitly as any 
English depredators. ‘Thus was | initiated at onee 
into the experience of Russian dexterity.” 

* When Peter the Great was advised by one of his 
ministers to expel the Jews from his dominions, on 
account of their cunning and roguery, he replied, 
* Let them alone, my Russians are a match for them.’ 
I believe his imperial majesty had a profound knowl- 
edge of his subjects.” 

It must, however, be remembered that the speaker 
in this instance himself preferred boldness and cun- 
ning to honesty, and was willing to compliment his 
subjects according to his own views of Inerit.— 
Amongst other misfortunes of sovereigns, they have 
generally the opportunity of seeing the worst side of 
the popularcharacter. Why, however, is Mr. Raikes 
surprised to find in Petersburgh as much roguery as 
in London? He repeats this unreasonable com- 
plaint on another occasion. * ‘Thé Russian trades- 
men,”’ he says, ** openly confess that they are rogues, 
and will ask even double the price which they are 
prepared to take; the foreigners are equally exor- 
bitant, but more stubborn in reduction; indeed, the 
demand for articles of luxury is now so limited here, 
that a German tailor who works for the court told me 
frankly he must have large profits on the small con- 
sumption in order to live.” These are poor grounds 
whereon to condemnn the tradesmen of a whole na- 
tion. Hasit occurred to Mr. Raikes that a man who 
complains others are hagglers, admits himself to be 
one also? Common justice tells us not to take 
the opinion of a buyer as to the duties of a seller. 
Mr. Raikes comes from the greatest mart, and most 
regular system of traffic in the world, to a region of 


only goes home at night; when it is cold he wraps |uncertain demand, scanty supply, and unfixed prices, 
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and wonders to find a set of men, straggling for exis-| giaand the French milliner, may all hope for a smile 
tence, so selfish as to_hope for profits sufficient to|or a courteous word from the fountain of honour. 
support life, and then so weak as to content them-| « Ip this immense crowd, slowly moving through 
selves with a lower. ‘The only diflerence between the apartments, no instance of disorder or incivility 
the native tradesmen and the foreigner in Mr. Raikes”! ager ocents; not even in an attempt to steal the 
complaint appears to be this, that the latter, having) most trifling ornament, which to some must be a 
the alternative of trying his fortune elsewhere, will) great temptation : the emperor is in the midst of his 
not be content with less than bread and cheese; the} family, and the children are on their good behaviour. 
former having no such retage, if his customers will!Tye wives of the rich Russian merchants press 
not allow hii cheese to his bread, resigns himself to through the dense multitude, decorated with neck- 
bread alone. ‘ laces and ear-rings of pearls and diamonds, without 


But in truth honesty, like religion and polities, is|@"Y apprehension. 
liable to national peculiarities. ‘The virtues ofevery, It would be no great injustice to suppose that, 
country are to a certain extent arbitrary and tradi-jout of these twenty-ive thousand guests, some of 
tional. Each nation has its own code, its strong and }them might have been light-fingered yesterday, and 
its weak points, its inviolables and its exceptions. will be equally adroit on the morrow: 
How would a simple Russian gentleman be bewil- evening a feeling of respect, of curiosity, and of plea- 
dered who should be initiated suddenly into our in- sure, seems to engross every other sentiment, and 
numerable tricks of trade, our imitations and adul-|these dubious characters leave their dexterity with 
terations, our flash manufactures and quackeries, our their pelisses at the door of the palace.”—pp. 137— 
collusions and evasions, and the connivance of all 139. 

classes in frauds on the revenue, and other graver . : 
7" . as . Respect for the emperor and for the church are in 
breaches of the law. If our authors tell us true, no- : >. aie - Reel 
ae : | Russia spells generally sufficient to check the hane 

where does honesty exhibit itself in such arbitrary) — ete a iil 
“i.  - s . of mischief, greediness, or need. So also, it appears, 
and conventional forms as in Russia. Mr, Stephens, - 1 wilized 
. . . : is respect for the person. Like all uancivilizec 
the American traveller, says, in his account of the + ; ; ree SP 7 
- ees . ~ |men,”’ says Mr. Venables, who traversed the country 
great bazaar of Moscow, containing 6,000 * bargain- : 
ing shops :”” ** The merchants live at a distance, and 


but on this 


in various directions, “the Russian peasant Is in- 
; clined to pilfer; but open robbery or acts of violence 
on leaving their shops at sun-down, each of them : od map conb a eg tenes fen 
: . , are very rare, and one tay travel unarmed in pertect 
winds a piece of cord roand the padlock of his door, . 7. 99 ps omen 
ae fh . ; security through the empire.”” Now we are aware 
and seals it with soft wax—a seal being with the . : . : 

: ” |that there is on the whole so little violence in our 
Russians more sacred than a lock.” Is it that hon- . naseetiee 
‘ ne . Pee: country, that the apprehension of it does not senstbly 
esty Is nota national virtue buta superstition in Rus-| |. - “weap ain 
in ? | . affect our comfort, yet as a mere fact, a mere con- 
sia? If so we can only say it had better be that, . e Rarely ee 
om"? : tribution by the way to the statistics of crime in 

than not be at all. The emperor appears to enjoy) ) : "a. bly with M 
hi natal ’ | Kngland, contrasting rather unfavourably with Mr. 

the benefit of this superstitious honesty to an extent) ,- A . ose h: 

- ‘ ee | Venables’ account of Russia, we will mention that 
almost incredible in our enlightened state of society, | ¢ ey » passed 
as Gian tatiana eas Gi: eiies, in Ghee eniod for the last three months there has scarcely passed a 

y Mr matkes, In Whose MING. Veek without two or three highway robberies within 

however, the loss of his trunk never ceased to rankle:|, ; - 

twenty miles of where we are writing. 
. ” 4 a" aS In what is called public honesty, it does not really 
_* Yesterday,” he says, * was the Russian’s New | seem likely that Russia will gain much by compari- 
Year's Day ; it was celé rated by a fete which CaM} son with nations that have arrivied at more liberal 
be seen in no other country ; it is a fete original, ex-| institutions. Pe rhaps, in faet, the greatest reproach 
traordinary, and characteristic of the nation. The) of the empire is bribery, which prevails to nearly as 
sovereign and his family commence the new year by great an extent, though not indeed with so great a 
an assembly given to the people; not less than twen- disregard of appearances as far as the lower orders are 
ty-five thousand invitations are issued to this gigantic concerned, as in England. It is true that the con- 
rout, Atseveno’clock in the evening the doors of the struction, or rather the simplicity, of the Russian 
winter palace and of the Hermitage are thrown open|social state, precludes most of those particular 
tothe multitude ; the innumerable rooms are lighted | motives and channels and outward guises of corrup- 
up with myriads of wax candles; at convenient dis-|ijon with which we happen to be more familiar. 
tances are placed sideboards with refreshments, | ‘There are no popular elections, no parliamentary elec- 
adorned with pyramids ot gold and silver plate; bands tion committees, no multitudes to be duped, bought, 
of military music resound in every corner to amuse | or besotted, no conflict of parties to be supported at 
the ear; picked men, of the highest stature, from the |al| events, no government by patronage, no political 
guards, are stationed in the ante-rooms, to give effect| jobbing, no strongholds of private, no floods of public, 
to the scene ; and liveried servants swarm in every ‘corruption ; but still though the form be different, the 
direction more nanerous than the troops. And for! thing widely exists. Strange as it may seem to our 
whom was this colossal entertainment prepared ?) notions, in Russia the higher grades, and the holders 
For every rank and degree; from the highest noble! of office are, as regards the manner of the thing, the 
to the lowest peasant, all were equally welcome with- bribed, aot the bribers. ‘This, however, is not so un- 
out distinction to pay their respects at the foot of the | intelligible as at first sight appears. Bribery is the 
throne: there are no exclusions; rich and poor, the purchase of authority, privilege, and powcr, by 
field-marshal and the invalid, the princess and the| means of money and such inferior considerations, 
washerwoman, the master of the horse and the dan-|"| he stream of bribery, therefore, naturally proceeds 
cing-master, the maid of honour and the maid of all | from the weak to the strong. ‘They who are politic- 
: - : : 

work, the prince and the mtongik, the Queen of Geor-| ally weak, if they have money, will generally attempt 
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to buy political strength and weight in some shape authority, but little solid pay, to its agents. It draws 
or other. In England power is vested in the people,|on the obedience of its subjects, to make up an in- 
and proceeds from them. They are in fact the |adequate draft on its exchequer; in like manner as 
market, to whom their wealthy betters come for the|the affections of the people are the treasury of the 


purehase of this precious commodity. In Russia the 
case is otherwise. There all power proceeds down- 
wards from the emperor; the current of bribery 
therefore comes upwards from the serf. In ancient 
Rome, it may be observed, the same man had gene- 
rally to sustain both parts in this trafic. The pro- 
cousul took bribes in the province, where he was all 
in all, the fountain of power; and distributed them 
at Rome, where he was the humble servant of an all- 
powerful military populace. Russia, in this, as in 
other respects, betrays its Asiatic affinity. Those 
numerous passages in Scripture which refer to the 
universal prevale nee of corruption, extortion, and 
respect of persons, in rulers, judges, and officers of 
all kinds, are scarcely comprehensible to people in 
our position. The former periods of our constitution, 
and those governments of Europe which still retain 
a vestige of absolutisin, do of course supply some- 
thing parallel, and so far are not intelligible to a de- 
mocratic generation. It is said by the encomiast of 
an eminent cardinal of the last age, that, though he 
had the entire administration of the criminal law at 
Rome for many years, he died poor. Who in Eng- 
Jand can appreciate such a compliment? How few, 
avain, can enter into the merits of the charge on 
which Lord Bacon suffered so severely? We tear it 
is too true that in this world venality more or less 
specious, more or less allowed, must always aecom- 
pany the possession of power. ‘The people are in 
our case the venal party, % e., the recipients of the 
bribe, only because they happen to be more pewerful 
than their nominal rulers and superiors. We leave 
to the casuist the delicate office of determining the re- 
spective porportions of guilt attaching to the giver and 
receiver of « bribe,—the tempter and the tempted,— 
the corrupter and the corrupted. Perhaps there is 
not much to choose between them: but with our 
English prejudices we confess that we feel a greater 
fitness and deceney in the one briber and the many 
bribed, than in the inverse order of things. The one 
bribes for the sake of political power; and in our 
country we are taught to think with Eteocles, that 


ichureh. In the natural course of change, govern- 
ments are fatherly and despotic before they come to 
‘be mercantile. ‘Thus, except in that particular mode 
of conducting public affairs, which our peculiar cir- 
}cumstances have created for us, rulers, judges, fiscal 
agents, and soldiers, are, and always have been, 
obliged to exact more than that which is appointed 
them, to take gifts, to do violence, and acense falsely ; 
or to be content with their wages and‘starve. An im- 
poverished clergy often affords a similar but still 
|graver example of this necessity,—for so, in a world- 
ily point of view, it may be called,—being always 
japt to barter the offices of religion, to traffie with the 
| Christian’s hope, to dispense with errs. to 
jmake covenant with sin, and even to sell portions of 
the creed, for the sake of a livelihood. 

It may however be alleged, and that with some 
|\degree of plausibility, that even in England the can- 
\didate for power frequently sustains both parts in the 
exchange of power for money. A gentleman, whose 
honourable principles and abstract disinterestedness 
‘no one can doubt, pays a constituency for a seat, and 
|receives in due time an ample return for his outlay, 
‘in the shape of rank, office, or the disposal of patron- 
age. He becomes a greater and perhaps a richer 
man. Nor can it be denied, that, as power in our 
state flows upwards, and wealth downwards, so the 
political aspirant, however foreign it may be to his real 
intentions, becomes virtually the channel through 
which both these things are transmitted in their 
several directions. And as there are always to be 
found persons rather over svlicitous to take an unpre- 
judiced view of the institutions and morals of their 
country, it is not surprising that gentlemen, of most 
irreproachable character, in the position we refer to, 
should sometimes be represented as political hack- 
sters, who, having purchased power in the market of 
the people, afterwards “sige of it at a reasonable 
|profit to the minister of the Gay. But it must be re- 
membered that even if this remuneratien for political 
support deserves to be called corruption, itis not so 
gro-s and palpable as what we read of Russian bribe- 


if it be allowable to sin for any thing, it is for that.|ry: it is managed between gentlemen and done ina 
‘The imagination also is more impressed by unities| handsome way, no bargain is expressly made nor 
than nuwbers; there is greater individuality and dis-|can it be more than surmised that any was ever under- 
tinctness of crime in the insulated spectacle of one | stood, there is sufficient indirectness about it, to pre- 
man, and that a man dignified by station, coolly re-| vent it from impairing self-respect, or blunting the 
ceiving the wages of unrighteousness, than where a sense of honour, and even if it be accompanied with 
vague and unknown multitude is the base receiver: actual and immediate pecuniary advantages, it is not 


the undeniable fact of a mercenary and perjured 
population, however much it may appeal to the 
reason, is not at least so shocking an tdea as the bare 


in the power of man to say that they have not come 
as a pleasant contingetey, an agreeable surprise. 
Moreover, even granting the unfriendly supposition, 


probability of one ge ntlewan having been corrupted ; that the man of polities has sought, as well as met 
nor are We sure there is not some just and real foun- with, pecuniary advantage, still ail must allow that 
dation for a prejudice, which at first sight may seem it may be sought with the noblest views and the 
an illusion of the faney, purest intentions. Selfishness is not in the deed, but 

We have referred for parallels to oriental nations, |in the heart. Wealth contributes to usetulness, and 
to ancient Rome, and in general to the usages of past’ gives strength and body to the powerless speculations 
generations. This retereace will suggest a further of virtue. Who ean do good without money * With- 
ke y to the st irtling statements ol the author be-! out it a man can neither be a Cesar nor a Brutus;— 
fore os, besides the theory of social corruption which! without it the most ardent lover of his country must 
we have attempted to bring out. An autocratic) remain a village Hampden all his days, and “ waste 
government having more power than money, manci-|his sweetness in the desert air.” Men of enlarged 
plis loeuples, egens wris, gives unreserved grants of|minds and important projects find in proportion to 
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their success that their virtual rank is raised and their 
acquaintance increased. They want money not for 
the thing itself, which they still feel to be sordid 
enough, but for its uses. In a wealthy country they 
find they cannot precure either support or hearing for 
the most enlightened views, unless they can gain ac- 
cess to the world of fashion, as well as to the needy 
multitude,—unless they are presentable to all class- 
es,—unless they possess the means of informing and 
being informed, and numerous other appliances which 
nothing but money can procure. 


Who then will stigmatize as a bribe those means| 
which our free country, with no less wisdom than) 


generosity, puts at the disposal of her most stirring, 
most patriotic, and most influential sons? But 
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in undisturbed possession of Jands to which they had 
no very strict title: the governor left them in repose, 
and his annual revenue was increased by thirty or 
forty thousand roubles. ‘The province abounded in 
heretics, of a sect regarded with much jealousy by 
government, and much persecuted for their political 
rather than their religious opinions : these sectarians 
longed for peace and quiet, and the price of the 
governor’s toleration was from one to two hundred 
thousand roubles a-year. 

* Certain salt-works at Saratoff, which supply all 
Russia with that article, contributed their mite to the 
pocket of his excellency, which was swelled from nu- 
| merous other sources notincluded in this catalogue. It 
|is not every one who is so successful in enriching him- 





whilst we linger in defence of England, we are for-| self as was this governor, but he was no extraordina- 


getting our extracts, which will disclose a system of 


bribery in Russia most incomprehensibly naked and 
inartificial. 


“The national disgrace of Russia,” says Mr. 
Venables, “ appears to be the system of corruption 
which it is said pervades every class in the empire, 
high and low. This acensation is, I am afraid, un- 
deniable ; for every Russian will tell you, ‘there is 
nothing to be done in our conntry without a bribe.’ 
The only difference appears to be in the amount, 
which of course varies with the rank of the receiver. 
At the bottom of the ladder, three or four roubles may 
suffice, while as many thousands may be requisite for 
the important personage at the top. 

* No one will be unjust enough to suppose that 
honest men are not to be found here as well as in 
other countries, and I should be sorry so far to ca- 
jumniate Russia as to suggest that they were rare ; 


but still from all that I have heard in various quarters | 
J cannot doubt of the lamentable prevalence of cor-| 


ruption, The fact of a person in a high and hoaour- 


able employment receiving money for his good offices | 
does not seem to be regarded here with al] the horror| 


and detestation which it deserves. 


“ The salary of a governor of a province is twelve 
thousand roubles a-year, or about five hundred 
pounds, a sum which is quite insufficient to cover the 
expenses of his establishment; yet I was told the 
other day that a governor of Saratoff, on the Volga, 
one of the richest provinces in Russia, (somewhat 
larger than England,) retired some years ago, after 
holding the office for six years, with a capital, real- 
ized during that time, of three millions of roubles, 
about a huadred and twenty thousand pounds. I in- 
quired how this was possible, and the following is 
in substance the explanation which I received. 


private injustice or wrong; but for value received, he 
consented to shut his eyes, and not interfere with the 
doings of others. He in fact sold his protection 
wholesale to those who made their own profit by re- 
tailing their good offices as required. 

“In each of the twelve districts of every govern- 
ment is an ispravnik, an officer | have already men- 
tioned as a rural master of police. Each ispravnik 
paid his excellency five thousand roubles a-year, a 
douceur which ef course obliterated any little pec- 
cadilloes of his own, or any mistakes into which he 
might fall in administering justice. 

_ “ The Bashkirs, and other wild tribes who dwell 
ia the steppes beyond the Volga, wished to remain 


|ry instance of rapacity : he merely turned to good ac- 
{count the opportunities which he enjoyed. I was 
| assured that he left a good character behind him, and 
was much regretted in the province. 

“In these cases of venality it is not the question 
|here, what will the world think of such a man, and 
| where will he again venture to show his face? But 
\it is demanded instead, will he be able to justify 
|himself in higher quarters? Will he maintain his 
|eredit with the minister, or with his majesty? If he 
}ean sueceed in so doing, he will laugh at the rest of 
ithe world, and there will be no blot on his escutch- 
‘eon: there are no public prints to expose him to op- 
probrium, and indeed so low is the standard of public 
| virtue, that his conduct is hardly regarded as dis- 
|graceful, and it would almost be considered a piece 
of Quixotism to set up as the censor of one who had 
jonly acted as many would have done in his place. 

** The en.peror, I believe, does all in his power to 
check and discourage this disgraceful system of cor- 
ruption, by visiting offenders with the utmost severi- 
ty: itis not, however, probable that it can be efiect- 
ually destroyed, so loug as the sources exist out of 
which it naturally arises. These appear chiefly to 
be the inadequacy of the existing emoluments at- 
tached to every office and employment, and the total 
| absence of public opinion in Russia.”—pp. 205— 
208. 


| The following passage will afford a comment on 
the scene of Falstaff at Justice Shallow’s. 


“ Bribery often prevails to a great extent in the 
business of the recruitment; masters paying to have 
bad characteis, who are unfit for soldiers, received ; 
jand conscripts who are fit, paying to be rejected. 
| Clerks are sometimes detected in receiving from fifty 
|to a hundred roubles from poor fellows for promised 
“This upright governor never committed acts of| protection, which they have no power to give; and 


|these gentleman, if delivered over to justice, are pun- 
jished by being made soldiers themselves. ‘The doc- 
tor too, in examining the conscripts, not unfrequently, 
when ke looks at their teeth, finds, not a silver spoon, 
but a gold piece in their mouths. 

** But the system of bribery is not always confined 
to these petty offences; the roubles are sometimes 
paid in thousands, and the receivers are neither the 
clerks nor the surgeons to the board. It is said that 
the president, if he manages matters well, may clear, 
during the two months of the sitting, upwards of two 
thousand pounds; and when this is the case, of 
course clerks receive their mites with impunity, and 
gold pieces are quietly transferred from the mouths 
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of the conscripts to the pockets of the donters, inetend jhemfoemely. Having over-reached the mark, and 
of being publicly laid on the table of the board, as heen guilty of being detected, he was brought before 


happens almost daily bere, under the vigilant eye of| the proper tribunal; and when asked * Why did you 
a president known bs incorruptible himself, and | take a bribe 2?’ his answer was original and conclu- 
not inclined to overlook the delinquencies and pecu-| sive, ‘1 take, thou takest, he takes, we take, you 
lations of others.”"—p. 188 jtake, they take.’” 


It is of course possible that some of the chief enor- 
even stronger. imities here described may have been swollen by 

* The judges are as ill paid as they are little re-|Scandal, to which the Russians, from the entire ab- 
spected, and are driven by necessity to make the most | sence of literary and political conversation, are much 
of their situation; bribery is openly practised, and | addicted, and which travellers are generally, from 
the longest purse will have the best chance. J have, | their inquiring temper and amiable credulity, the first 
unfortunately, had occasion myself to visit the courts|to hear. Yet there is too general an agreement 
of law, and the tribunal which answers to our Chan-/among our authors to the universality of Russian 
cery: great was my astonishment to see the public! bribery, for us to doubt its existence as a regular 
functionaries, from the judge down to the clerk, ar-|sysiem. The whole empire is compromised. The 
rayed in military uniforms. | subjects bring their bribes, the imperial agents re- 

* Prince K—, a Polish nobleman who has large | ceive, and the emperor must connive at the process. 
estates in Livonia, where, a8 in Courland and in| It is true we are told of Constantine punishing indi- 
Esthonia, the emancipation of the slaves has been| vidual cases (as the Spartans punished their boys 
effected, came here the other day to attend to a law-| for letting their thefts be discovered,) and there is a 
suit going on between him and his peasants, which |story of his attending and applauding a comedy 
appeared very likely to be given against him. He) satirizing official corruption; yet while the salaries 
told a friend of mine that he had.been round to all|from the treasury are so inadequate, he must be 
the judges privately to explain the case; and as it is| aware that his officers are remunerated by auxiliary 
well understood what the meaning of this visit inti-|resources flowing more directly from the people. 
mates, the peasant will probably go to the wall. But what a clumsy way of transacting public affairs! 

* A merchant here in the English factory, Mr. .|A moment's comparison will show how much better 
who has occasionally had large contracts with the|we do things in England. Even granting, what 
government, went lately to make a tender of a cargo! indeed cannot be ascertained, that there is as much 


Mr. Raikes’s testimony is to the same effect, and 





of red lead to the glass-blowing manufactory. 
was received by the chairman of the board, who was 
in full uniform, with stars and decorations; his 
secretary was an aide-de-camp ; and the young men 
employed in writing at a table were also in regimen- 
tals. Mr. —— was not very well pleased with the 


He | real corruption here as in Russia, and granting also, 


| what we fear we must grant, that thereis nothing in 
that country so flagrantly wicked and indecent as the 
circumstances of our popular elections; still it is 
obvious that, as we manage matters, the dignity of 
‘the gentleman, and the credit of the political aspi- 





result of his negociation; but he told me that he/ rant, is never lowered by the actual receipt of pecu- 
should send a hogshead of wine merely with his|niary bribes from his inferiors, and nobody is dis- 
compliments to the chairman, and his business would | graced, nobody is brutalized, but the mass of the 


be arranged. Some time ago this same gentleman 
had a large contract for lead with the Board of Ord- 
nance, when douceurs to every individual in the 
ofhee, from the general to the door-keeper, amounting 
in all to six thousand roubles, were absolutely de- 
tailed on paper, and of course included by him in 
his caleulation of the price which he charged to the 
goveroment. This system of peculation is not men- 
tioned as being illegal, or derogatory to the indivi- 
duals; it is publicly practised; and was not only 
encouraged but exacted by Catherine during her 
reign; and is one of the many evils which the pre- 
sent emperor would wish but is unable to abolish. 

It exists inevery department; but when it shows 
itself in the courts of justice it then becomes a hide- 
ous evil. Lean speak from experience, that in suits 
of all deseriptions your solicitor is entrusted with the 
distribution of bribes; without which, success, even 
on the most just grounds, is unattainable.”"—p. 148 
—151, 

We will wind up these extracts with one from the 
amusing pages of our American author. 

* Bribery is said to be almost universal among the 
inferior officers of government, and there is a story 
of a Frenchman in Russia which illustrates the sys- 
tem. ~He had an office, of which the salary was so 
smal] that he could not live uponit. At first he 
would not take bribes, but stern necessity drove him 
to it; and while he was about it, he did the thing 


| people. In Russia the gentleman seems to monopo- 
| 


lize the baseness, as mfch as Aere he does the de- 
jeorum, of the transaction. We first so effectually 
draw off the superfluous money of the people by the 
great public drains of taxation, that there is neither 
demand nor supply for the irregular private channels 
by which the Russian functionaries are maiutained. 
We give the people in exchange for their money, and 
in exchange also for many minor rights and privi- 
leges, a certain voice in the whole government of the 
country. They are thus powerful but poor. The 
state is wealthy, but dependent and weak, except by 
the use of its wealth. The character of the exchange 
is therefore exactly the reverse of what we are told it 
is in Russia. If there exists among us a tribe of 
* Bashkirs,”” who ** wish to remain in undisturbed 
possession of lands to which they had no very strict 
title,” e. g. the de facto owners of church property, 
they give their political support to the anti-church 
party in the legislature, and are protected. If there 
exists amongst us a sect or sects “regarded with 
jeslousy” by the constitution, and dangerous * for 
their political opinions,” they have no occasion to 
bribe any public functionaries; they have their re- 
presentatives in parliament, and obtain not only 
** peace and quiet,” but ascendancy, and an ample 
share in the patronage of the crown. In like manner 
with us, any profitable branch of trade similar to the 
“‘salt-works at Saratofl,” lays out a part of its 
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money in the purchase of power from the people, a of the original culprits followed, with 
so procures a voice in the government of the country,|such distinct, complete, and immediate vengeance on 
in the distribution of honours, the adjustment of the! the crime. 
tariff, and such questions. With wus, such of the) Within a twelvemonth, the Government which 
people as have property and rights to protect, and are|had formed this atrocious project was utterly ex- 
beld enough to protect them, have nobody to bribe,|tinguished; Charles the ‘Tenth and his dynasty 
and their suit is conducted in a way which is indeed | driven from their throne, and exiled from the land for 
rather expensive to themselves, but which as fully! life;—his Ministry, the Polignaes and their asso- 
saves the dignity as it fills the purses of all the legal |ciates, thrown into a long and severe imprisonment, 
functionaries concerned. Our rich and genérous|a fate singular among all the changes of European 
country has its ways and means by which the poorest|cabinets, and after narrowly escaping the scaffold, 
and the purist juriseonsu!t who never touched, saw,|also exiled for life; Marmont, the chief military 
heard, or dreamt of, a bribe, may, by an honourable|councillor of the King, forced to fly from France, 
contribution of his political support to the party’in|and never daring toreturn; Bourmont, the commander 
power, rise to the highest office, wealth, and rank,|of the invasion, never venturing to set his foot onthe 
and make his remotest kinsmen and friends partakers| French soil since, and still a fugitive through the 
in his prosperity. ‘The officer of the state is secured| world; the invading army, of 30,000 strong, some 
from the temptations of the half-starved Russian of the finest troops of France, long since destroyed 
functionary ; like Van Ambergh’s lions he is amply|in Africa by the climate and the warfare of the Arabs, 
orged with legal emoluments before he enters on|scarcely a man of them having returned.—And after 
is stage; nor is he obliged like the governor of the sacrifice of probably twice the number of lives in 
Saratoff to reap a harvest of iniquity against the|a disputed possession of nine years, they are now 
winter of political failure. The public service with/ fighting within cannon-shot of Algiers! 
us is an inheritance; and a few years orevenmonths| The war has begun in earnest. While Abd-el- 
of place entail a life of pensioned affluence. So} Kader lives, France will probably have to carry ona 
much for the grace and decency of our regular system.| continued war, more or less open. If he shall fall, 
And if extraordinary cases occur, if the leviathans of| the spirit of other chieftains will be formed while the 
political influence and the leaders of party are to be animosity survives ; and it will survive, grounded as 
rewarded or secured, there is no need in England for/it is in the nature of things, in the native repulsion 
the sovereign to connive at the plunder of a province; between French and Mahometan manners, in the 
but ministers and parliamentary committees, as care-| habitual hatred of the native for the invader, and in 
ful of appearances as of the vational welfare, know|the strong religious antipathies which have already 
how to originate or direct public improvements, so enabled the African leader to proclaim his assault on 
as to make the interests of the whole coincide with|the French as the * Holy War.” 
the fair requests of meritorious individuals. The} Even the fullest possession of the Algerine territory 
progress of civilization may and will do much for!could never be of real value to France: it has no 
Russia, but it must be admitted that at present we|harbours, and can therefore never be a station for 
beat them in the necessary art of reducing corruption |any thing beyond a privateer or a pirate. In the 
to law, of rewarding virtue and retaining its services event of an European war, it must be abandoned, or 
without soiling its fingers, and of placing the dirty | France must consent to lock up 50,000 troops there, 
part of the great work of politics, where a refined|with the certainty that famine, the Arabs, and per- 
taste and an enlightened policy would suggest that it) haps an English expedition, will perform in Algiers 
ought to be placed, in the hands of the multitude. the second part of the Egyptian campaign. But the 
great points of criminality subsist, even if the policy 
|were however successful; and those are, that the in- 
| vasion was made absolutely without any cause buta 
, determination to plunder, and that the conquest has 
From Blackwood's Magazine. jbeen retained, in direct and unquestionable defiance 
jof the most solemn, public, and repeated declarations, 
ALGIERS. that no conquest whatever was intepded, and that, as 
iad : : . : ’ jin the instauce of Lord Exmouth’s expedition, the 
ne invasion of the Algerine territory by the| moment that satisfaction was obtained, the whole 
French, is one of the most remarkable evidences armament was to be withdrawn. 
that nations are not to be taught either common jus-| Tt argues adeplorable state of moral feeling, to find 
tice or common sense by suffering. We there see|that no man in France has the hi nesty of heart to 
France, after five-and-twenty years of national misery, protest against this iniquity ; that the legislature can 
taking the first opportunity to rob and shed the blood | find no warning voice, that the journals are fierce in 
of her neighbours. She had no more cause of War (heir wrath against any idea of abandoning Algiers, 
against the Algerines than against the Antediluviat ; and that all France madly seems toregard the national 
but it occurred to her imbecile Government that she erjme as a national glory. 
wanted “glory,” and to her insane people that glory - 
was to be found in cutting the throats of Turks and 
Moors, unfortunate enough to live in a territory Avoters ! wild Algiers ! 
where she expected to find land cheap, dollars at the There are sounds of affright 
sword’s point, and triumph for nothing. Coming thick on thy gales, 
Providence, it is true, often lets fools and villains Sounds of battle and flight ;— 
take their way; but perhaps there never was an in- The spurrings of horsemen, 
stance, not excepting Napoleoi’s owa, where the With tidings of woe; 














The signal-guns pealing 
The march of the foe ; 
And the desert horn’s howl, 
Like the wolf in his prowl; 
For, roused from their lair, 
‘The Berbers are there. 


*Tis the blue depth of midnight; 
The moon is above, 
Shedding silver in showers 
On mosque and on grove ; 
And the sense is opprest 
With the sweetness of night. 
*Tis an hour to be blest, 
All fragrance and light. 
But the sparkling of steel, 
And the cannon’s deep peal, 
And the qaick-volleying gun, 
Tell that blood is begun. 


The Frenchmen are rushing 
To gate and to wall; 

And the Moor is awake 
In his gold-tissued hall. 

He sharpens the dagger 
And loads the carbine, 

And looks to the hills 
For the morning to shine. 
And on rampart and roof 
Crowds are standing aloof; 
And their gestures, though dumb, 
Tell—** the Emir” is come! 


On dash the dark riders, 
The sons of the south, 
From plain and from mountain, 
Age, manhood, and youth! 
‘Their steeds are like wind, 
And their bodies like fire, 
That wounds cannot tame, 
That toil cannot tire, 
On they burst like a flood, 
Till the desert drinks blood, 
Thick as night-falling dew— 
Allah hu! Allah hu! 


Woe, Woe to the Gaul! 
Ambition’s worst slave; 
Must he grasp, till the world 
Js a dunveon or grave? 
Must he envy the Arab 
His swamp and his sand ? 
Must his crown be a curse, 
And his seeptre a brand? 
But Wrath will not sleep ; 
As he sows, he shall reap ; 
The robber shall pay 
Gore for gore, clay for clay. 


Ay, follow the Arab 
Throvgh mountain and vale, 
He’s the eagle, and safe 
As its wing on the gale. 
Ay, scorch through the day, 
And freeze through the night, 
He’s the leopard—one bound, 
And he’s gone from your sight: 
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But death’s in his tramp 

As he sweeps round your camp; 
One charge and one roar, 

And you sleep in your gore! 


But the plague-spot has fallen 
On each and on all; 
Where art thon, Old Bourbon? 
Europe scoff’d at thy fall. 
Where thy fierce * Thirty thousand,” 
Napoleon’s old braves ? 
Like thee, they are corpses— 
Algiers gave them graves. 
Where the victor Bourmont? 
He has follow’d thy throne ; 
On his brow the blood-stain, 
To wander, like Cain. 


Yet the plague shall not smite 
And then die with the dead ; 
The madness shall cling, 
The grave shal! be fed. 
Too cursed to abandon, 
Too weak to retain, 
The legions of France 
Still shall slay and be slain. 
Asp-eL-Kaper, the star 
That shall blast them with war— 
Thou, the land of their biers, 
Algiers! wild Algiers! 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

{ 

SCENE-—THE CHURCH OF ST. JEROME; 
GRANADA. 

A Traveller—A Spaniard. 






7. Whose grave is this >—a stranger-e 
Can hardly trace the legend’s time-worn fi 
The slab is simple—yet, I know not why, 
It seems as if,no common dust should lie 


Might suit a king’s, a saint's, a hero’s grave :— 
Which of the three lies here ? 

S. The last: —who died 
As he had lived, his country’s boast and pride— 
Statesman and warrior—who, with patient toil, 
Scant and exhausted Jegions taught to foil 
Skill, valour, numbers; one who never sought 
A selfish glory on the fields he fought ; 

Who spoke, felt, breathed but for his country’s weal, 

Her power to stablish, and her wounds to heal— 

The dread of Frauce, when France was most the 
dread 

Of all. 

T. How’s this ’—Can Wellington be dead 
And buried here !—and yet my note-book calls 
The church we see St. Jerome’s, not St. Paul’s. 

S. Sir, with your leave, all this may well be so, 

For Cordova’s Great Capratn sleeps below : 
Here—in three words to make the matter plain— 
GonsaLvo lies—the Wexiineron of Spain ! 
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